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Importance 
of the 


Holder 


veeee 


\ \ TE want you to know why the 4o/der 


is an all important feature of a safety 
razor, and why the new Gem Damaskeene 
holder is absolute perfection down to the 
minutest detail—in the first place expe- 
rience and experiment have made it so. 


Note how the top plate comes down to the bed plate, adjust- 
ing the blade between, so that it is absolutely accurate in the 
cutting and allowing the edge to strike the face just right—no 
matter what part of the face you are shaving, off comes the 
beard easily—smoothly—evenly. The very simplicity of the 
new Gem Damaskeene construction keeps it always in per- 
fect shaving order, and the razor is so strongly made, and 
so easily cleaned, that its usefulness is practically unlimited 

















Damaskeene Blades are al- 
ways uniform in edge and 
temper—they fit the holder 
at the perfect shaving angle. 
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Go to your dealer and com- 
pare the beauty and_ simple 
construction of the Gem 
with others — you'll buy and 
keep on using the Gem. 


Write for illustrated folder 











GEM CUTLERY COMPANY 


210-216 Eleventh Avenue, New York 
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Victor Record 

f ‘‘Celeste Aida”’ 

sung by Caruso 
i The Victor Record of Caruso’s voice is.- 
‘| || just as truly Caruso as Caruso himself. 
i It actually zs Caruso—his own mag- 
E nificent voice, with all the wonderful 
; : 
H power and beauty of tone that make him 
E the greatest of all tenors. 






Every one of the hundred -and ‘three 
: Caruso records brings you not only his 
art, but his personality. When you hear 
Caruso on the Victrola in your own home, 
you hear him just as truly as if you were 
listening to him in the Metropolitan 















Opera House. eae : 

- The proof is in the hearing. 
ge Any Victor dealer in any city’ in 
the world will gladly play for you 
Victor Records by Caruso or any 
other of the world’s greatest 
artists. 

Various styles of Victors and Victrolas $10 to $500. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A, 
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New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month. 


Please mention this magazine when. answering advertisements, 
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Here’s Something! 








The November AINSLEE’S will con- 
tain swo complete novelettes, one an 
absorbing mystery story by 


KATE JORDAN 


and the other a brilliant romance by 
the author of “The Idealist,” 


CHARLES SAXBY 


The dozen short stories, every bit 
as varied and unusual as those in this 
number, include contributions from 


Leonard Merrick 
Neith Boyce 
John Fleming Wilson 
and Reginald Wright Kaufmann 


It’s a number worth ordering from 
your news dealer now. 








Ainslee’s for November 
On sale October 14. 15 cents the copy 
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“The Chaldean Story] 


of the Flood’ 
Dug Up From the Ruins | 
| 

































of Ancient Chaldea 


D° YOU KNOW that there has been dug up ffom the 

ruins of old Chaldea a coinplete story of the Flood— 
the same in every detail as Moses’ account in Genesis 
—and that it was written thousands of years before 
his version appeared? Hardly one in a milliott has 
ever had an opportunity of seeing this startliug story 
—HAVE YOU? But it is one of the many thousand 
curiously interesting accounts in 


The Library of | 
Original Sources | 


now for the first time available to the general public. 
Up to the present this remarkable Library has only 
been sold by subscription, but by taking over the entire 
unsold edition from the publishers we secured it at an 
absolutely unheard of bargain, Therefore we are able to 
offer the few remaining sets to AINSLEE’S readers atan 


EXTRAORDINARY 
BARGAIN 


Send us the attached gounee AT ONCE, and we will tell you how to get the Library 
on EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS, and mail you FREE a book of rare documents. 
Remember there are only a limited number of sets, so act quickly. Mail 
the coupon NOW. You assume no obligation. No salesman will call. The 
book is FR 


THIS MARVELOUS WORK is revolutionizing modern thought. It’s turning upside down 
old yttions and ideas. It gives the authoritative, rock-bottom sources of our knowledge on 
ALL. SUBJECTS OF HUMAN INTEREST from the earliest civilization down to today— 
the de facts which the average person has never even heard of. 


OVER 100 RESEARCH SPECIALISTS spent 10 years gathering the contents of 

t eat work, Ancient and remote and forgotten civilizations in all parts of the 
ere uncovered, and age-buried hieroglyphics on monuments, tablets, sun- 

i ks and palimpsests yielded their secrets untiring workers ransacked the 

d modern, to find the ‘‘original 














terature of f age, a ent, mediaval a 
ts’’ that aped the civilizations and influenced the thought and life of 
Id Nothing like it has ever been attempted or thought of before, 
y be amazed at the wealth of information th unique library contains 


DO YOU KNOW that the old Egyptians, 5000 years B. C., had a Bible 
they called the ““Book of the Dead’’? Do you know that the 
A in sacred literature gives the story of the Creation? Do you 
know that books and newspapers were printed in Asia thousands of 
years before printing was invented by Gutenberg? Did YOU ever 
read Columbus’ personal log of his great voyage—tilled with 
Strange happenings and ominous forebodings? Do you know 
that there occurred in Mediaval England a great Socialistic 
protest—the first of its kind ever known? Do you know by 
hat unique process Harvey demonstrated that the blood 
dot not stand still in the veins, as everyone then thought? 
Do you know who Machiavelli was, or what world famous 
treat he wrote? 


YOULL FIND THEM ALL—and thousands of others 
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Dept. V 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Send me the FREE 










as curious and important—in the Library of Original book of rare docu- 
t Every document is in the exact words of the ments, showing curious 
il, translated; ever contribution is from the actual inscriptions of the Ancients, 










and tell eof youreasy payment 
offer. 1 assume no obligation, 
book and all you send me is to 
be /ree, and no salesman is to call. 






thess or person who took part; every idea is in the 
of the thinker, investigator, discoverer or inventor. 
JACK LONDON SAYS:—“‘it is a whole library in itself. 
I 


tainly never could spare these books from my shelves.”’ 


10 sumptuous, massive volumes, bound in rich, deep red 
Morocco; full page illustrations, pure silk headbands, 
printed in large, clear type on handmade paper, gold tops 

a veritable triumph of the bookmaker’s art. : SS - wenn nnnee- cone ncccncereeeneene 
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Why We Said “No” 
to These Men 


The real reasons why women refuse some men 
who propose to them 


These reasons—the real reasons—are not 
often told. But here they are, frankly, 
and by realwomen. Theyare like glimpses 


into the inner shrine of women’s hearts. 
The women tell not only why they said 
__, “No,” but how they said it. It is for 
; ~ other girls that these women tell what they 
do, and never has the girl’s question 
** How shall I know whether to say ‘Yes’ 
or ‘No’?” been so directly answered. 


The series begins in 


The October LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
15 Cents: On Sale Everywhere 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 





Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 
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The Things Women 
Keep Quiet About 


What nearly all women go through 
and don’t tell the men 


Here they are brought out into the day- 
light for the first time: the reticences that 
so many have: the little, but big, things 
that hurt so badly but that women can’t talk 


about: the curtains of mist that so often 
fall between husband and wife: the battles 
that so many wives fight in the dark— 
and all in silence. Here women not only 
tell of them, but in each “‘confession”’ is 
“‘the way out”? that so many women are 
groping for, clearly shown from actual 
experience. 


The series is in 


The October LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
15 Cents: On Sale Everywhere 


YHE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 
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“Our twin boys have had Mellin’s Food ever since the day 
they were born. They have grown and thrived on it. We have 
recommended Mellin's Food to several people who have babies 
and all who have tried it are wonderfully pleased with it.” 


Mrs. R.B.F. Key, 
«Arkadelphia ’ «Arkansas. 
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“I Tell You— 
These ‘Holeproofs’ are Wonderful Socks” 


means soft pliabilily. 
these stockings or socks has nothing to do with 
the weight of the yarn. 


Go to a furnishing, clothing or department 
store and see the original guaranteed hose— 
famous Holeproot Hlosiery. Note its ferlure, 
light weight and slyle. 

Buy six pairs of Holeproof and begin to know 
them, as a million wearers do, 

Buy them today hey will last six months 
or longer. If they wear out—// even a thread 
breaks—you get new pairs free. 

We pay an average of 74c per pound for the 
yarn in Holeproof. Common yarn costs but 32c. 

But ours is ¢hree-ply and /ong-fibre cotton. 
That means s/rength with light weight. It 


Telepxrat ffesierg 


The wear you get in 


have the new Fall 


Holeproof: dealers now 
Both Cotton and Silk. 


colors in many weights. 
Go see them now. 

Write us for your dealers’ names. We ship direct 
where no dealer is near, charges prepaid on receipt 
of remittance. Ask for new Mercerized Holeproof 
Socks for men at $1.50 for six pairs, Write for free 
book telling about Holeproof. 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Holeproof Hosiery Co. of Canada, Ltd., London, Can. 


(474) 





$1.50 per box and up for six pairs of men’s; of 
women’s and children’s $2; of infants (4 pairs) 
$1. Above boxes guaranteed six months. 

$2 per box for three pairs of men’s SILK 
Holeproof socks; of women’s SILK Holeproof 
Stockings, $3. Boxes of silk guaranteed three 





months 


For long wear, fit and style, 
these are the finest silk gloves 
produced. Made in all lengths, 
sizes and colors 

Write for the illustrated book. 
Ask us for name of dealer hand- 


FOR WOMEN ling them 
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#T’S the most annoying thing 
imaginable !” 

Mrs. Eustis looked as if 
she meant it. Her carefully 
massaged face had lapsed into 

lines consistent with her years and her 
predicament, but foreign to her princi- 
ples and her practice; and she pinned on 
her hat absent-mindedly, carelessly, as 
if the act were a mere incident and not, 
as usual, a sacred function. 

“You should try imagining six an- 
noying things every morning before 
breakfast, Aunt Dee,” advised the blithe 
young person curled up on the window 
seat. “You'd work up, in time, to.some- 
thing much worse than this.” 

“Don’t be an idiot, Patricta. I hate 
even a cheerful idiot,” snapped the 
young person’s aunt. She was in no 
mood for feeble attempts at humor. 
Her carefully arranged plans had been 
completely upset. For a woman with 
a widespread reputation as “a wonder- 
ful manager,” that, in itself, was a dis- 
tressful thing; but, when she took into 
consideration the cause and the result 
of the upsetting, the incident took on 
the aspect of a calamity. 

The Dowager Mrs. Eustis was ill at 
Wiesbaden; and, while the Dowager 


Mrs. Eustis was not the object of her 
American daughter-in-law’s fondest af- 
fection, she was an exceedingly impor- 
tant old lady, socially and financially, 
and could not be neglected. She had 
sent for her son’s wife, and her son’s 
wife would take the first train for Wies- 
baden. 

Major Eustis, the son, was in India, 
and his interests were in his wife’s 
hands. For that matter, even when he 
had been in England, his interests had 
been in his wife’s hands; and the hands 
were competent and trustworthy, quite 
capable of holding their own against 
the grasping and masterful hands of the 
major’s elder brother. 

“IT wonder whether she has sent for 
Algernon,” mused Mrs. Eustis, wres- 
tling with a veil that insisted upon 
drawing too tightly across the nose and 
not tightly enough under the chin. 

“Fancy sending for an Algernon in 
an emergency!” murmured the girl on 
the window seat. 

“He’s very clever.” Mrs. Eustis was 
always willing to give the devil his due. 
“Much more clever than your Uncle 
Jin, and he wants everything he can 
get; but, luckily, Madam Eustis doesn't 
like his wife—silly woman named Lucy, 
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all pale-blue eyes and shoulder blades 
and humility. The dowager does every- 
thing but jump up and down on her, 
and then despises Algernon because he 
hasn’t the manliness to stand up for 
the wife of his choice, even if he was 
a poor chooser.” 

“Pleasant old party, the dowager!” 
commented Patricia. 

“My dear, she’s a tartar, a selfish 
old tyrant and bully! But, do you 
know, I quite like her? She’s so frank- 
ly disagreeable that one always knows 
where to find her, and she has brains 
and force and wit. We get on famous- 
ly. Not that we agree on many things. 
Bless you, no! That would be no way 
to get on with the dowager. We dis- 
agree flatly, and she knows that I don’t 
care tuppence what she thinks about me 
or says to me, so she doesn’t bother to 
row with me. ; 

“I’m the only one in the family who 
isn’t afraid of her and who treats her 
for what she is—a clever old lady with 
an ugly disposition. So I don’t bore 
her. That’s why she sends for me 
when she is ill or when she is desper- 
ately tired of the people around her. 
I don’t know which it is this time, but 
I have to go—and isn’t it a mess?” 

“Hard luck,” agreed the young per- 
son. “You're sure it will be all right 
for me to go down to Chelmly alone?” 

“What else is to be done, child? You 
can’t go with me. The dowager would 
froth at the mouth if I were to take you 
along. And, with the servants all gone 
and the house given up, you can't stay 
here, and you couldn’t stay at a hotel 
alone. Then, besides, you ought not 
to miss Chelmly. An invitation there 
means such a lot. I worked myself al- 
most to death on charitable committees 
and bazaars and things with Lady 
Chelmly before she invited me. It took 
me four years to get that invitation, 
and the visit was the dreariest, most 
slate-gray experience I ever had; but 
the thing paid.” 

“Let me go to a sanitarium, or an 
orphan asylum, or a retreat for idiots, 
or some other homy, cheerful place like 
that, while you are away, Aunt Dee!” 

“Nonsense! Chelmly is one of the 


show places of England, and all of the 
biggest people go there. But I'll ad- 
mit that it isn’t often gay. Lady Chelm- 
ly goes in for important guests, with- 
out any regard for their being amusing. 
Still, sometimes an important person is 
amusing. Accidents will happen. I 
met an ambassador down there one au- 
tumn who was quite the most improper 
and delightful man imaginable. And 
then even the stodgiest personage may 
have an amusing wife or husband.”’ 

“Tt’s a long chance,” sighed Patricia. 

“Cheer up, Pat. It’s educational. 
They will be nice to you. Lady Chelm- 
ly sent a most cordial answer to my 
note. She’s going to be a mother to 
you. I can’t quite see you with an Eng- 
lish mother, but do be discreet, child! 
You have pienty of tact and sense, and 
you've been wonderful, during your 
month here in London. But you'll have 
to be even more careful when I am not 
around to smooth things over. Girls 
haven’t the freedom here that they have 
at home; and, even for England, Lady 
Chelmly’s notions about the proprieties 
are frightfully antiquated. I almost 
wish you were going to one of the 
faster set.” 

“Amen!” 

“But you aren't. I wish I could leave 
Barnes with you. She would be a help; 
but I'll need her. She doesn’t mind the 
dowager. I couldn't find any one for 
you at such short notice; but Lady 
Chelmly said she could have some one 
for you. What is it, Barnes?” 

“The cab’s here, Mrs. Eustis, and the 
luggage is on.”’ 

“What! Already? This is really 
dreadful, Pat! If the old lady isn’t ill, 
I shall feel like murdering her. I don’t 
believe there’s a thing the matter with 
her. Probably I shall be back by the 
end of the week. You're sure you un- 
derstand about your train? Call a cab 
early. You mustn’t miss that train. 
There isn’t another that will get you 


there before dinner, and it’s the un- 
pardonable sin, at Chelmly, to up- 
set dinner-table arrangements. You'd 


never live that down. Yes, Barnes, I’m 
coming. I'll telegraph you as soon as 
I see how things are, Pat. Remember 











what I told you about tips, if I can’t join 
you. Be good, child. Don’t be too ag- 
gressively American,” 

The admonitions came back across 
her shoulder as she hurried to the door, 
her niece following. 

“Don’t wear your cerise frock, Pat. 
It’s much too French for Chelmly,” 
She was going down the steps. 

“And, Pat’—she had reached the 
curb, and turned for a final volley— 
“don’t flirt! You really mustn't flirt 
—not at Chelmly. The ‘unco guid’ are 
always scandalmongers, and you would 
get into trouble. It would make things 
awfully unpleasant for you—and for 
me, too. Please, Pat!” 

The cab door closed behind her. The 
four-wheeler rolled away, and Pa- 
tricia Herford went back to her win- 
dow seat, with virtuous resolutions 
seething within her. 

She would be so good that, beside her, 
the personages at Chelmly would seem 
frivolous, wanton. She would wear 
white muslin, externally and internally. 
She would efface herself and let her 
conversation be yea, yea, and nay, nay. 
As for men, she would not look at one 
of the creatures a second time. Prob- 
ably one look would be quite enough to 
satisfy her, if the party proved to be 
all that her aunt had pictured it. 

Curled up among the chintz-covered 
cushions, she looked lazily across the 
street to the sunlit spaces and tree-flung 
shadows of Regent’s Park, and mentally 
performed social five-finger exercises in 
he key of baby blue, 
drooping lower and lower, until at last 
they altogether hid the dark eyes. 

Sleeping there, against a gay back- 
ground of pictured hollyhocks and fox- 
gloves, she was not an offensive sight, 
even from a British viewpoint. To be 
sure, her nose tip-tilted saucily, even in 
sleep; but her lips, instead of curling 
upward at the corners, as they were 
wont to do in waking hours, had taken 
on a pathetic, babyish droop that would 
have done credit to any white muslin 
and blue ribbons; and neither dimples 
nor eyes were awake to contradict the 
childish wistfulness. For that matter, 
even when awake, very wide awake, Pat 


¢ 


her long lashes 
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had always had her moments of soft 
helplessness, of pathetic appeal. Her 
srother Tom, with a brother’s frank 
brutality, had once warned a friend that 
when Pat smiled a fellow would do well 
to take a hitch in his belt and hit the 
trail leading from trouble; but that 
when she looked pathetic, it was usu- 
ally too late to do more than set one’s 
back to the wall and resolve to make a 
good finish. 

“What on earth men see in her, I 
can’t for the life of me tell!” the brother 
of the charmer had acknowledged. 
“She's a good sort, all right; but noth- 
ing to go dotty over. I can’t dope it 
out ; but when it comes to men, sensible- 
appearing men, too, Pat’s a pest. I get 
a crowd of fine fellows together here 
on the ranch, and we are having a bully 
time; and then along comes Pat, and 
one man after another develops Patro- 
phobia and loses his interest in hunting 
and fishing and broncho-busting. Then 
they all get sore on one another, and 
everything’s uncomfortable; and, one 
by one, the men have telegrams calling 
them home suddenly. It’s enough to 
make a chap ashamed of his sex. And 
Pat only looks innocent and pained 
when I row at her, and says she can’t 
help it if men are foolish things. Now, 
take my warning, old man, and don't 
make a silly ass of yourself over Pat.” 

The enlightened friend had _ lasted 
just two weeks. Then an unexpected 
telegram had called him back to Chi- 
cago. 

\t ten minutes Patricia 
wakened, looked at her watch, and gave 
a little gasp of dismay. Only twenty 
minutes before train time! She could 
never make it—but she must! Aunt 
Dee had said that there was no other 
afternoon train, and the dinner hour 
was the first commandment. Oh, she 
must take that train! To have slept 
two whole hours! Idiotic! But the 
house was so still. No one could have 
kept awake in such a sleeping-princess 
sort of silence. If only a proper prince 
had awakened her—in time for the 
train! 

She scrambled into her traveling coat 
and hat, seized her dressing case, hur- 


past two, 
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ried downstairs, and whistled for a cab. 
‘No answering roll of wheels made it- 
self heard. She whistled again. Still 
no cab. Train time was approaching by 
leaps and bounds. Patricia looked des- 
perately up and down the street, and 
started in hot haste toward the nearest 
cab stand, reaching it only to find that, 
as she had feared, there was not a cab 
in line. Breathless, flushed, half tear- 
ful, she ran on toward a taxicab stand 
several streets away. If only she could 
get ataxi! No hansom or four-wheeler 
could do the trick now. 

Not a taxicab at the stand! The 
tears welled up and overflowed. No 
hope. She had spoiled everything. 
Aunt Dee would be furious, and Lady 
Chelmly would be prejudiced against 
her from the start. 

Suddenly a light flashed through the 
mist. in her eyes. Down the street, in 
the shade thrown by a great tree that 
grew just inside the park fence, stood 
a motor car; and beside it was a man 
tinkering with its internal organs. Both 
the car and the man presented stolid 
backs to Patricia’s gaze; but the backs 
were eloquent. The car was a smart- 
looking gray roadster. The man was 
evidently young, well set up, correct in 
point of cap and coat. A private car, 
of course, and probably the owner; but 
desperate situations demand desperate 
expedients; and, after all, a man was 
only a man, while Lady Chelmly 

“Will you drive me to Charing Cross 
Station, please? I’m very late for my 
train; so it will be necessary to hurry,” 
said Pat, with a matter-of-course crisp- 
ness that held no trace of doubt about 
the car’s position as a public carrier. 

The young man straightened up with 
a jerk, turned an amazed and wrathful 
face toward Miss Herford, looked, wa- 
vered visibly, melted, suppressed a grin, 
stiffened into formal politeness, and 
touched his cap automatically and re- 
spectfully as if he had been born to 
servitude. 

“When does your train leave?” he 
asked, as he assisted his fare to climb 
into the car. 

“At two-thirty.” 

The man checked a whistle at its 





birth, cranked, and sprang into the driv- 
er’s seat. 

“Tt will be a close thing, if we make it 
at all,” he said, as he sent the car whiz- 
zing stationward. 

After that, he was too busy for con- 
versation. There seemed to be even 
more fat women and futile old men and 
small children than usual wandering 
about the middle of the street; but the 
roadster dodged them all, slowed down 
for an occasional policeman, crept clev- 
erly through narrow, open channels in 
the traffic, while Patricia held her 
breath and her dressing case and sent 
up a prayer to the gods of chance. 

Once the driver Jooked at her—only 
once. He seemed to find a measure of 
enjoyment in doing it, but the fluently 
profane driver of a coal truck dis- 
tracted his attention, and Patricia was 
free to return to her study of his profile. 

It was a most satisfactory profile. 
Almost she could have wished that this 
ram in her thicket were a personage and 
had been encoyntered at Chelmly. He 
looked rather like a personage, or, at 
least, he looked as a personage ought 
to look—tall and _ broad-shouldered, 
clean-lipped, clear-eyed, strong of chin, 
browned by the sun; an admirable ex- 
plorer, or V. C. hero, or rising young 
statesman. 

But ineligibles had a way of looking 
like personages. Pat had already dis- 
covered that depressing fact, with its 
correlative—that real personages had a 
way of being stout and bald and short 
of breath, or lean and sallow and dys- 
peptic. She sighed as she reflected on 
the mysterious ways of Providence; 
and, catching the sigh, the man looked 
at her again. 

“You are anxious about your train?” 
he inquired. 

“Terribly!” 

There was no use in explaining that 
regret, not anxiety, had set her sighing. 

“A later train?’ he suggested. 

“There isn’t one early enough.” 

He was still looking down at her; and 
so friendly were the blue eyes, so en- 
couraging was the firm chin, that Pat 
was moved to tell him all about every- 
thing, about Aunt Dee, and the dowa- 
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ger, and Lady Chelmly, and the dinner 
hour, and the nap that had upset all 
her plans—but she did not. Even at 
her maddest, she had lucid intervals. 
It was always during such intervals that 
she suffered pangs of conscience, and 
the twinges were coming on now. She 
was blushing hotly, and felt a trifle 
tremulous. Of course, he seemed quite 
a nice person; but he might not have 
been. He might not be even now. 
The car whirled around a corner on 
two wheels, and Pat, clinging to the arm 
of the leather-cushioned seat, had a 
mental vision of flaring newspaper 
headlines: “Shocking motor accident ; 
Miss Patricia Herford, niece of Mrs. 
James Eustis, and Who? Perhaps 
he was notorious, a disreputable char- 
acter. The lump in her throat grew 
larger and harder. What would Aunt 
Dee believe about her, when she read 
those headlines? What would Tom be- 
lieve about her? Motoring with a no- 
toriously disreputable character whom 
she wasn’t supposed to know, when she 
had promised faithfully to take the aft- 
ernoon train for Chelmly! She would 
be dead and couldn’t explain, and no 
one would understand that she had been 
trying to keep her promise, and that 
the motor and the man were purely in- 
cidental. So unjust, so heartless seemed 
the lurid newspaper account of the trag- 
edy that Pat could have wept over her 
own imaginary obituary; but the noto- 
rious character created a diversion by 





ooping suddenly down a side street, 
cutting circles around a moving van, 
dashing through an alleyway, and 


bringing up in front of Charing Cross 
Station. 

“You'll have to run for it,” he said. 
“Sorry. Here, porter! Lady’s making 
the two-thirty. Look alive, now!” 

Patricia threw him a “thank you,” 
and darted off in the wake of the por- 
ter, who was looking extraordinarily 
alive. It was not until she was midway 
of a stirring dash trainward that she 
realized that she had not even offered 
to pay for her ride. 

“What’s the use?” she said to her- 
self helplessly. ‘He wouldn’t have tak- 
en it, and I shall never see him again.” 





The porter came to a full stop in his 
headlong career, and mopped his face. 

“No use, miss. She’s gone.” 

“Gone?” 

“Just hoff, miss. No fault o’ mine. 
You ’adn’t the time. “Arf a minute 
more, and we’d ’a’ done it.” 

Patricia pulled herself together. 

“Yes, thank you. You did all you 
could. Now, if you will carry my bag 
back for me, and find me a cab re 

She retraced her steps slowly, lag- 
gingly. A cab, of course. That was the 
first thing. But what next? Where 
should she tell the cabman to go? To 
a hotel—naturally. It was perfectly 
silly that a woman twenty years old 
shouldn't stay at a hotel without a 
chaperon or a maid—or a trunk. She 
had no patience with ‘such foolishness ; 
but Aunt Dee felt so strongly about it, 
and Lady Chelmly would disapprove 
terribly. She must send a telegram to 
Lady Chelmly, saying that she would 
be down in the morning—but it would 
be horrible to go into a cold-storage 
plant of English disapproval. Chelmly 
had promised coldly enough at best; 
and now 

“You did miss it ?” said a voice at her 
shoulder. 

There was the notorious character, 
cap in hand, profound concern on his 
lips, but something different—though 
too closely veiled for definite appraisal 
—in his eyes. 

“Isn’t it dreadful?” said Pat dismal- 
ly. It was such a comfort to see some 











one she knew that she managed a wan 
little smile, even in her gloom. 

“It’s a beastly shame!’’ admitted the 
man sympathetically. “I’m so sorry 


about it, but I was afraid it would turn 
out that way. We made a good try for 
it, though. Was it really very impor- 
tant that you should go down this aft- 
ernoon ?” 

“Oh, terribly important!” The 
words came in a subdued wail. 

“And you are sure that there isn’t 
another train before evening?” 

“Not to Paddesford.”’ 

“Paddesford ?” 

The echo came on a note of sharp 
surprise. 
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“Yes; Paddesford is the nearest sta- 
tion for Chelmly.” 

“You were going to Chelmly ?” 

She nodded. A vision of the Chelm- 
ly carriage waiting at the Paddesford 
station, and of Lady Chelmly waiting 
in ancestral halls overwhelmed her. 
The veil had swung away from the 
man’s eyes, though the polite concern 
was struggling hard to maintain its 
place on his lips. 

‘But Paddesford!” he murmured in- 
credulously. 

The look in his eyes brightened from 
gladness to audacity. 

“Tt’s jolly queer, you know,” he said, 
in a pleasant, casual way, as he might 
have spoken of the weather, “but I’m 
motoring through Paddesford this aft- 
ernoon, on my way home. Now, if you 
would allow me to run you down to 
Chelmly 24 

The month of London, overlying 
twenty years of Wyoming and Chicago, 
brought forth a quick protest. Miss 
Herford stiffened visibly. Her chin 


went upward a fraction of an inch. 
There was freezing rebuke in the eyes 
that she turned upon the author of the 
egregious proposal. 

“Of course, that is quite impossible,” 
she said, with a crisp severity that 
would have done credit to the most 


British of maidens. But, unfortunate- 
ly, she did look at the offender. How 
else could the freezing rebuke have 
been effectively delivered? And when 
the rebuke in her eyes met the gay chal- 
lenge in his, Wyoming stirred under 
the London veneer. He did not look 
disreputable, and he did look a dear— 
a blithe, boyish dear—under the man- 
liness of him. Such a pleasant manner 
and such a nice mouth! 

“We could make it easily by six 
o'clock, even allowing for a blow-out or 
two,” the man urged softly. 

They could make it by six o'clock. 
The day would be saved. Lady Chelm- 
ly’s wrath would be averted. Aunt 
Dee’s hard-won Chelmly footing would 
not be endangered. Patricia looked to- 
ward the waiting car. 

“It’s quite all right, you know.” He 
had a most agreeable voice. “I'll take 


you around and get your American am- 
bassador to vouch for me, if you say 
the word.” 

He was smiling now, and she liked 
his smile. Out in Wyoming, a man 
with a smile like that would not need 
to be tagged by an ambassador. Miss 
Patricia Herford shook off London 
prejudices, and, figuratively speaking, 
went back to the blanket. 

“It would be awfully kind of you,” 
she said sweetly. “If you are sure it 
won't take you out of your way?” 

“Not a mile,” vowed the man. 

“I'd be in such hopeless disgrace if 
I did not get there before dinner to- 
night.” 

“Look upon me as a special Provi- 
dence.” 

Once more he tucked her into his car. 
Once more he climbed in beside her, and 
they went stealing in and out through 
the traffic; but this time he was driving 
slowly, and their progress was less dra- 
matic. The phantom headlines that 
had earlier convicted Pat of folly did 
not rise again before the eyes of her 
conscience. They were dead, with yes- 
terday’s news; and the reprehensible 
young woman, having burned her 
bridges behind her, faced her adventure 
with a lilt of spirit. After all, one knew 
a nice man when one saw him, and she 
was not pledged to support the British 
constitution, and it was a heavenly day 
for motoring. 

The man, eying her cautiously, took 
courage. 

“Tt will be a rippin’ fine run, after we 
get out of this,” he hazarded. 

“Yes,” admitted Pat, as happily as if 
she had been an altogether proper 
young person; but she did not pick up 
the conversational ball. Presently the 
man made another attempt. 

“T’ve made the trip often, this sum- 
mer; but I don’t tire of it. You see, 
I’ve been in Africa for several years, 
and, after that, this English country— 
well, I like it! My people live down in 
Kent. Pretty bit of country about 
there. My name’s Lyttleton.” 

He did not make the announcement 
impressively, but he looked rather as if 
he expected it to be illuminating. Pat’s 
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face showed no sign of interest in his 
name. She had followed him no far- 
ther than Africa, and there she had lin- 
gered, 

“I want to see Africa,” she 
eagerly. 

“Don’t!” 

“Why not?” 

“It’s a brute of a country, and the 
brutishness gets hold of you, some way 
or other. Things come up out of the 
dark at you even after you get away.” 

“But isn’t it Garden of Allah-ish?” 

“Oh, yes; and Streets of Cairo-ish, I 
suppose, if you’re doing Africa on 
Cook’s tickets. But Biskra’s one thing 
and Matabeleland is another. You 
have to do more than scratch the skin 
of Africa in order to get down to the 
vitals; but, when you do reach the raw 
Let’s not spoil an English July 
with travelogs about hell!” 

“Talking about it makes you look 
frightfully English.” Patricia studied 
his face with frank interest. “There’s 
a type of Englishman that looks like a 
well-groomed, cheerful, soccer-playing, 
toffee-loving Eton boy most of the time, 
and then suddenly tightens up into a 
cool-eyed, set-jawed, ‘England-expects- 
every-man-to-do-his-duty’ sort of per- 
son.” 

“Well, England does, you know,” said 
the man. 

He was on the fence, now, between 
the Etonian and the heroic. No man 
of twenty-eight wants to be convicted of 
taking himself or his country seriously. 

“Yes, I suppose so,” Pat ag 
“just as the Lord expects a good deal 
of England, and Aunt Dee expects me 
to behave properly. There's consider- 
able disappointment all along the scale, 
I fancy.” 

She sighed 
man laughed. 

“Ts the sigh for England, or for hu- 
manity, or for personal depravity?” he 
asked, with a grin purely Etonian. 

“Conviction of sin.” 


said 





despondently, and the 


She was hali sericus. Aunt Dee had 
expected her to do her duty; and mo- 
toring with a perfectly strange man 
from Darkest Africa could not, by any 





stretch of the imagination, be construed 
as a duty. 

“It is desperately important that I 
should be at Chelmly before dinner 
time,” she urged. 

The man apparently filled in the gap 
*twixt conviction of sin and the im- 
portance of being at Chelmly in time 
for dinner. 

“And why not be there, when it’s 
only a matter of accepting a lift from 
a fellow human?” he asked lightly. 
“Come, now, where’s the sin? I’m not 
a bounder, and I flatter myself that I 
don’t look like one. It is perfectly true 
that I live down beyond Chelmly, and 
was going to motor home this after- 
noon. Chance threw us together, and 
offered vou a way out of your difficulty 
and me an agreeable afternoon. It 
would have been sheer silliness to have 
chucked the proposition back at Provi- 
dence.” 

“But Aunt Dee ”* began Pat. 

She was feeling very miserable once 





more. The headlines were looming up 
again. It was all right for the man to 
talk. Any man would talk that way, 


under the circumstances, but lots of 
people had told her how Englishmen 
felt about unconventional American 
girls, even though financial stringency 
did lead some of them to marry the 
creatures. If this man wasn’t nice, it 
was horrid for her to be with him; and, 
if he was nice, then he was having a 
lark with her, but despising her and 
thanking Heaven that his sisters were 
different from her. 

“T don’t know your aunt,” admitted 
the man; “but, if she belongs over here, 
I'm sure I could square her. We are 
morally certain to know some of the 
same people. I’m a decent sort, you 
know. Truly I am.” 

Patricia still looked so utterly woe- 
begone that he racked his brain for 
more encouraging things to say to her. 

“You're as safe as if you were with 
your own brother.” 

The mention of her brother was too 
much for Pat. Two large tears rose in 
her eyes, clung for a moment to her 
and then rolled deliberately 
If only Tom 


lashes, 


down her flushed cheeks. 
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had been in London instead of in Wyo- 
ming, she would never have been in 
such a scrape as this. She was home- 
sick for Tom. 

“Oh, I say!” protested the man. 
“You mustn’t feel like that. Really you 
mustn’t. It’s quite all right. ‘Pon 
honor it is. Why, chaperoning is a lost 
art, here in England. We are going 
America one better in that line. I’m 
as sober and respectable as a family 
butler, and I’m engaged to a rippin’ 
fine girl, and she wouldn’t worry over 
doing what you’re doing. Not for a 
minute! She’d take it like a gate or a 
ditch. And I’d be willing for her to 
do it, too. ’Pon honor I would! She’s 
such a nice, sensible sort. You'd like 
her.” 

Having invented a fiancée for him- 
self, he was growing positively enthu- 
siastic about her. 

Pat was visibly cheering up. Com- 
pared with Africa, even America might 
seem soaked in conventions; and, if he 
was engaged An engaged young 


man who was willing to talk about his 
engagement to a girl who had no other 
way of knowing about it seemed safe 


as the Rock of Gibraltar. If he had 
intended to go even so far as flirting, 
he wouldn’t have told about being en- 
gaged. 

“Is she pretty?” 

Curiosity had distracted Pat’s atten- 
tion from her own transgressions ; and, 
along with the curiosity, went some- 
thing that was oddly like regret. It 
did seem as if all the nicest men were 
either engaged or married. 

“Stunning!” asserted the man loy- 
ally. 

“Really stunning, or just lovely— 
English fashion?” 

The man hesitated a minute. When 
one was making a fiancée to order, one 
might as well have her exactly right. 

“Well,” he said, at last, “she’s not 
exactly stunning, if big and Junoesque 
is what you mean by stunning. She’s 
about your height, and slender, and she 
has brown eyes and brown hair, with 
all sorts of little warm lights in it.” 

Just here he woke and forcibly with- 


drew his gaze from the girl at his side 
and his tongue from description of her. 

“She has an aquiline nose,” he said 
firmly. 

Not that he liked aquiline noses, but 
that he must radically change the por- 
trait that he had started to draw. 

“Lucky girl!” said Pat. “I do loathe 
a pug nose.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” protested the 
man politely. ‘She is awfully fair.” 

“With brown eyes and hair?” 

Pat was surprised, almost unbeliev- 
ing. 

“Yes; it’s queer, but she is—clear, 
white skin, you know, with no color 
at all except in her lips.” 

As he spoke, he studied Pat’s creamy 
skin, with its brownish shadows, and 
the soft, peachlike color of her cheeks, 
and the faintly splashed freckles across 
the impertinent, retroussé nose. 

“Her hair is thick, but perfectly 
smooth and straight,” he added. He 
was beginning to dislike this fiancée of 
his, but he had almost made a_ bad 
break, and must intrench himself se- 
curely from suspicion, if the girl to 
whom he was engaged was to be a 
comfort to the self-reproachful young 
American. 

“What’s her first name?” asked Pat. 

To have asked the girl’s surname 
would have been intrusive, but one 
couldn’t identify people by first names, 
and she wanted to know what the man 
called that white-faced, brown-eyed, 
aquiline-nosed English girl. 

The man did not answer promptly, 
and Pat colored rosily. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon!” she stam- 
mered hastily. “Never mind. It 
doesn’t matter.” 

But he had had time to search his 
family records. 

“Her name’s Alicia,” he announced. 
If Alicia was good enough for his sis- 
ter and his mother and his grandmoth- 
er, it ought to do for his fiancée. The 
retroussé nose showed a momentary in- 
clination to turn up even farther than 
nature had planned, but Pat checked 
its aspirations. 

Alicia! It fitted the white skin and 
the aquiline nose, but not the brown 
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eyes and hair. An English Alicia 
would have pale-blue eyes and light 
hair, and never, no, never, under any 
pressure of circumstances, would she 
go motoring with a strange man. If 
the girl had been an Elizabeth, with 
possibilities of Betsy, or even a Mary, 
infolding a potential Molly 

“We call her ‘Toots,’”’ said the man. 

Toots saved the day. A Toots might 
be perfectly capable of a Pat’s misdo- 
ings. 

“I’m sure she’s a dear,” said Patri- 
cia, with a warm little rush of sympa- 
thy for a Toots nature handicapped by 
an aristocratic heritage. 

“Yes, she is, rather,” acknowledged 
the man, but without turbulent enthu- 
siasm. How could a fellow throw fits 
over a pasty-faced girl with a Roman 
nose, even though one did violence to 
the eternal fitness of things and called 
her “Toots”? 

Still, as time passed, he had occa- 
sion to feel deeply grateful to Alicia. 
(In thought, he rejected the “Toots” 
and called her ‘Alicia’; he even called 
her “the Honorable Alicia,” and felt 
a growing conviction that she was sev- 
eral years older than he, and had a 
most unpleasant, domineering mother.) 
His inspiration in regard to her seemed 
justified by the results. The Honor- 
able Alicia had cleared up the showery 
atmosphere as effectually as any thun- 
derstorm. Evidently, through some 
mysterious, feminine psychology, the 
fact that he was engaged had set his 
companion’s mind at rest, quieted her 
qualms of conscience; and when Patri- 
cia, with a clear conscience and a light 
heart, went about the business of en- 
joying a sunshiny, summer day, and a 
motor run, and an agreeable, if pre- 
empted, young man, her performance 
was vastly edifying. 

She beamed, she dimpled, she 
laughed. She was whimsical, serious, 
confiding, boyishly frank, girlishly de- 
mure—and she was good to look at! 
Ye gods, how easy it was to look at 
her! There were moments when Lyt- 
tleton resented a sisterly note, an elder- 
sisterly note, one might call it ; but that, 
he supposed, was one of the penalties 


of being engaged to Alicia. Then, too, 
Pat was elder-sisterly only in spots, 
and at far intervals. Alicia, in the 
background, was reassuring, but easily 
overlooked, and the day was so won- 
derful, and the boy was such a nice 
boy! 

Patricia did not flirt with him—she 
never flirted with engaged or married 
men—but, to the undiscriminating eye, 
Patricia’s ordinary way with a man 
bore a certain marked resemblance to 
the finer shades of flirtation. It is one 
thing to blush and dimple at a man de- 
liberately, and quite another thing to 
blush and dimple at a man spontaneous- 
ly; but the man is likely to note only 
the blushes and the dimples, and to find 
them misleading, or at least disconcert- 
ing. 

Lyttleton was not misled; for, in a 
fumbling way, he realized that he owed 
his entertainment to Alicia; but he was 
disconcerted. In fact, as the after- 
noon progressed, he acknowledged to 
himself that he was jolly well bowled 
over. This girl was unlike anything 
that he had ever encountered, either in 
England or in Africa. He was, so 
to speak, motoring without a road map. 
Possibly, out in Montana, all girls were 
like this one. If they were, small won- 
der that Britain’s younger sons went in 
heavily for ranching in the States. 

Now, Alicia—but Alicia did not 
count. She would not have been with 
him under such circumstances. And 
there was Gladys Ransome, of the Gay- 
ety—but Gladys did not count, either. 
She was a good sort, but quite another 
story. As for Mrs. Blessington, down 
in Johannesburg—he blotted her out of 
his thoughts promptly. She did not be- 
long even in the same reflections on 
feminine psychology with this girl, who 
had some of the blithe inconsequence 
and frank unconventionality of a 
Gladys, and much of the assured poise 
and good breeding of an Alicia, and 
something in addition that was neither 
Alicia nor Gladys, but was altogether 
delectable. 

Only a cad could misunderstand her 
comradeship; but he rather wished that 
he had not suggested her motoring 
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down to Chelmly with him. It was all 
right, in one way, but he knew exactly 
what the early-Victorian British ma- 
tron would think of it—and the girl 
didn’t. She would be likely to go up 
in the air, if he should warn her not to 
tell Lady Chelmly about him—would 
be furious with him for asking her to 
do something that he thought she should 
be ashamed of. But, if he didn’t warn 
her, she might queer herself hopelessly 
with the Chelmly crowd. Why, even 
his own mother would Oh, decid- 
edly, he ought not to have invited her 
to motor down with him. But how was 
he to divine that hitherto unknown 
quantity—that frank, confiding, ador- 
able something in between Alicia and 
Gladys? And, since she was what she 
was and he was what he was, why spoil 
a glorious summer afternoon with 
pangs of conscience and uncomfortable 
misgivings ? 

Having administered knock-out drops 
to his too active conscience, he gave 
himself up to enjoyment. This after- 
noon was his. To-morrows were on 
the knees of the gods. 

Alicia, paler ot face than ever, fled 
far into the background. Even Pat 
forgot her, forgot the necessity of an 
excuse for being happy in defiance of 
conventions. All the green world was 
fresh-washed by a night of summer 
rain, sun-thrilled, breeze-cooled, sweet- 
smelling, wonderful; but the man knew 
only that the sun flecked the girl's 
brown eyes with little golden lights, and 
that the vagrant wind played mad 
pranks with hair that had not been ar- 
ranged for motoring, and that the rose 
pinned to the girl’s coat was fragrant 
beyond the wont of roses, and that it 
was good to be alive and young. 

As for Patricia, well, Patricia was 
having a thoroughly good time, the best 
time that she had had in England. She 
told the man all about Wyoming, and 
a little about Chicago, and considerable 
about England; and he seemed to en- 
joy the bits about England even more 
than the rapid-fire sketches sf America. 

“Only you mustn't treat the British 
lion like a toy terrier down at Chelm- 
ly, you know,” he warned her. “My 








word, but they take England seriously 
down there—Church and State, and 
House of Lords, and Royal Academy, 
and the whole business! If you must 
joke at Chelmly, you'd better have your 
little fling at the Pribiloff Islands, or 
something remote like that. Even then, 
you'd be likely to smash into diplomatic 
complications and the seal matter. On 
the whole, it would be safer not to joke 
at all at Chelmly.” 

Pat sighed. 

“You know Lady Chelmly?” she 
asked. 

we ag 

“What's she like?” 

He hesitated for a moment reflec- 
tively. 

“Well, she’s something like the Al- 
bert Monument, and something like 
Cesar’s wife, and something like a 
rainy Sunday in London.” 

The girl’s comment was half laugh, 
half groan. 

“Will everybody be like that?” 

“I’m afraid most of the personages 
will. Dunsmere may be there. He's 
Lord Chelmly’s favorite nephew, but 
he won't come in for the title. He'll 
be there if Lady Mary Fenton is. I've 
heard that there’s a possibility in that 
quarter, and that Lady Chelmly is will- 
ing to help the thing along.” 

“He won't count,” said Pat virtuous- 
ly. Oh, she was going to be very, very 
good, after this one afternoon! 

About four o'clock, the car ran down 
the main street of X—— and, turning 
a corner, stopped abruptly 

“Would you mind waiting here alone, 
a few moments, while I run around to 
the King’s Arms and telephone?” asked 
Lyttleton. “I’ve just remembered 
something rather important, an en- 
gagement that I failed to keep. You'll 
be quiet here.” 

“Run along,” Pat ordered. “It’s a 
lovely, smug, Dickensy sort of a street. 
I'll enjoy getting acquainted with it.” 

When he came back, she had a chub- 
by small boy and a chubbier small girl 
in th2 car with her, and was distribut- 
ing sixpences. 

These,” she said, by way of intro- 
duction, “are Jimmy and his sister, Ann 
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Maria. They have no sort of an opin- 
ion of personages. I asked them. 
They think I’d do much better with 
Helmston Fair. It begins here to-mor- 
row, and I’ve half a mind to let the 
personages escape, and stay over with 
Jimmy and Maria. Their mother keeps 
lodgers in that nice house on the cor- 
ner. There’s going to be a giant and 
a sword swallower, and everybody gets 
‘screwed.’ I’ve never seen everybody 
‘screwed,’ ” 

“There’s some as ain’t,” admitted 
Jimmy, with a fine regard for accu- 
racy. 

“Never mind. A few sober ones 
couldn’t spoil my good time. I really 
feel that I ought to stay over; but I’m 
expected somewhere else, you know. 
Maybe I’d better go on and do the best 
I can with the personages. I’m afraid 
there’s no chance of their being 
‘screwed,’ but you never can tell what 
will happen. I hope you'll give my re- 
gards to the giant and the sword swal- 
lower. Tell them that, if I hadn’t had 
other plans that I couldn’t very well 
change, I wouldn’t have missed meeting 
them. I’m so glad the sixpences and I 
happened along just when you needed 
us. Good-by.” 

“G’-by!” chorused the two chubby 
ones, wide-eyed, uncomprehending, but 
rapturously clutching their money. 

“Now, a man,” quoth Pat, “could 
have stayed for the fair. I don’t want 
a vote. What I want is liberty.” 

“A vote would be less explosive,” 
said the man, half seriously. 

She was so dear, this whimsical girl, 
who would never walk soberly in the 
neatly flagged paths of the Alicias, and, 
since he could not always walk the 
primrose path with her “But why 
not ?”” something back in his brain—or 
was it in his heart?—asked unexpect- 
edly, and left him gasping with the sud- 
denness of the idea. 

Why not? But he did not even know 
her name. He had never seen her be- 
fore to-day. And then, the gasp giv- 
ing way to a grin, there was Alicia! 

Pat waited sympathetically for the 
joke, but he did not tell it. 

Half an hour later, as they neared a 








tiny village, cozily nestling in the hol- 
low of a river’s arm, Lyttleton checked 
the speed af the car until it crawled 
lazily along the white road, and looked 
doubtfully at the girl. 

“We can easily make Chelmly from 
here in half an hour,” he said, ‘‘and it’s 
only half after four now. I wonder 
there’s a rather rippin’ little garden 
back of the inn, here—along the river, 
it is, and there’s a tea table under a big 
tree, and one goes down to it through 
a-tangle of old-fashioned flowers. At 
least, that’s the way it was a long time 
ago. I could do with some tea, couldn't 
you? It would be awfully jolly, and 
we've plenty of time; and I'd like you 
to see the garden.” 

He was humble, but boyishly eager. 
Pat looked at him in friendly fashion, 
and smiled, because his eyes begged so 
openly. He wanted her to see the gar- 
den. And she wanted to see it. Yes, 
she wanted very much to see it. An 
old garden along the river bank, and 
a tangle of old-fashioned flowers! It 
had an inviting sound. There would be 
the murmur of running water, and the 
hum of bees, and the warm sunshine, 
and the tea table in the shade—and cur- 
rant bread and jam! And then there 
would be the man. 

It had been a good afternoon. The 
way of the transgressor certainly did 
have its pleasant stretches. Probably 
Providence considered Chelmly pen- 
ance enough for any offender not 
steeped in crime, and so was giving her 
her afternoon scot-free. She would 
be sorry when it was over, sorry to say 
good-by to the man. She would doubt- 
less see him again, since he knew Lady 
Chelmly, but everything would be dif- 
ferent. The Alicia person would be 
with him, and then there would be Lady 
Chelmly and the personages—and youth 
was very short, and She looked 
into the imploring eyes again. 

“It would be beautiful,” she said 
softly. “I’ve dreamed of a garden like 
that.” Then, by way of a sop to Alicia, 
she added, with painstaking lack of sen- 
timent, “and I’m famished—wolfish !” 

So they went through a crumbling 
archway to a courtyard, where echoes 
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of coaching days clung to the walls, and 
where a genial landlord welcomed them, 
and then on, through a half-open door, 
to the garden and the river. 

It was the Garden of Dreams. Pat 
recognized it at once; a place of drowsy 
murmurs and drifting perfumes and 
melting color. High brick walls shut it 
in, save where the river flowed, blue 
and silver in the sunlight, brown and 
gold in the shade; and, against the mel- 
low red of the walls, the glow of ripen- 
ing fruit and the soft yellows and pinks 
of climbing roses caught and held the 
sunshine. 

Pat walked along the narrow path, 
breast high in lilies and larkspur, an 
ache in her throat and her heart and 
her soul, the ache that belongs to the 
beauty and sweetness of the world and 
has nothing to do with pain; and, be- 
cause the thing was too big to be felt 
alone, she quite unconsciously put out 
an impulsive little hand to the tweed- 
clad arm beside her and left it there. 

The man looked down at her and 


conquered an inclination to lay his own 


hand over hers. To show the slightest 
consciousness of the thing that was set- 
ting his pulses tingling, would be to 
spoil the good moment. He realized 
that. There was no coquetry in .the 
girl’s face. It was all a-dream. She 
had come into a place that had been 
waiting for her, as one does come won- 
derfully into such mysterious places at 
the turn of a road or through an un- 
expected door, and there was a quiver 
on her lips, a glow in‘ her eyes. That 
he was with her, and that his being 
there did not mar her happiness, must 
content him; but, there in her dream 
garden, he woke and knew that the 
world had changed since morning, and 
that he had traveled farther than Kent. 

They went down to the table in the 
wide-flung shade, and sat there silent- 
ly, with the breeze whispering to the 
leaves overhead, and the ripples whis- 
pering to the long grasses at their feet. 
There was a weir somewhere beyond 
the garden, and the swirl and rush of 
it sent a message of turmoil that was 
like an echo of passion to a heart at 
peace. The scents of the garden flowers 


came and went fitfully upon the sun- 
warmed air, and, from somewhere 
among the honeysuckle and roses that 
dripped over the gables of the inn, a 
bird tossed snatches of song. 

Pat listened to the breeze, and the 
ripples, and the bird. The man listened 
to the weir; but neither spoke, until, 
down along the garden path, came a 
red-cheeked maid, bearing a laden tray, 
which she set upon the table between 
the dreaming girl and the waking man. 

Piles of currant bread, preternatural- 
ly thin, spread with fresh butter, whose 
yellow was no triumph of the chemist’s 
art; scones, piping hot, when the muf- 
fin-dish cover was lifted; strawberry 
jam, whose uncrushed berries glowed, 
jewellike, in luscious sirup; a round, 
comfortably ample jug of cream as yel- 
low as the butter; a teapot from whose 
spout the steam leaped merrily. 

Pat came back to earth with a rush. 

“And they call this ‘having tea’! she 
said rapturously. “I call it wallowing 
in Keats. All sorts of things ‘lush’; 
and wouldn’t that jam do for ‘lucent 
syrops tinct with cinnamon’ as well as 
anything in the St. Agnes Eve spread?” 

“Well, it’s corking,” agreed the man, 
“but it isn’t exactly the accepted idea 
of ‘lushing.’ 

Pat was glad that he had waited for 
tea and her changed mood. Most men, 
so she told herself, would have talked. 
He did not talk much, even after she 
had shaken off the garden witchery and 
was merry again, but she hardly no- 
ticed that; for, in the reaction, she was 
foolishly, light-heartedly gay, and most 
unromantically hungry. 

“\Ve must go,” she said, at last. “See 
how long the shadows are now. That’s 
the trouble with this world. If only the 
sun would stay up where it belongs, 
and not go about putting an end to per- 
fect days!” 

“There’s moonlight,” suggested the 
man, 

She smiled. 

“At Chelmly! Now what 
do with a moon and a personage?” 

“Omit the age and keep the person.” 

“Do you live far from Chelmly ?”’ 
asked Pat irrelevantly. 
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“Only a twenty-minute run.” 

“That's not far.” 

“foo far. 

Poor Alicia! 

When the two went their way out of 
Arcady, they found the courtyard door 
closed and locked. 

“That’s odd!” said the man. ‘We 
must have looked like suspicious char- 
acters, prone to slipping off and leaving 
unpaid bills. They’ve made sure of us. 
We are evidently expected to go 
through the house.” 

A little walk led around past the 
kitchens and through an arbor to a 
side door; and, as they followed it, the 
friendly maid who had served their tea 
appeared for a moment at a kitchen 
window. Her cheeks were redder than 
ever. Her eyes were big with excite- 
ment—or was it alarm? She made a 
swift, unintelligible gesture, and van- 
ished. 

“What did she mean?” Pat asked 
wonderingly. 

The man shook his. head. 

“Heaven knows. One would think 
that she wanted to warn us of some- 
thing. Perhaps this door isn’t for the 
public.” 

“But she looked so distressed.” 

“They may keep the family skeleton 
behind the door. I'll go in first.” 

He laughed as he lifted the latch and 
stepped into the shadowy hall; but the 
laugh died a violent death. A_ burly 
man, with a stolid face, laid a hand on 
his shoulder, and a smaller man, whom 
Lyttleton was vaguely conscious of 
having seen before, stepped forward to 
look into his face. 

“Tt’s him, all right,” said the small 
man. 

Across the hall was the landlord, and, 
beyond a partly opened door, a group 
of curious, peering faces was visible. 

Lyttleton shook the hand from his 
shoulder and faced the man to whom it 
belonged. 


“What the devil——” he began hotly. 
“Take it easy, lad,” interrupted the 
man, with cheerful philosophy. “Take 


it easy. We haven't spoiled your tea 
party, have we? It aren’t everybody 
that would ’a’ been so thoughtful. But 
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now, as the tea party’s over, we'll be 
gettin’ back to X If you’d hand 
the bag over, pleasantlike, it ‘u’d save 
trouble; but you'd have to go along, 
just the same.” 

“The bag?” 
wilderment. 

“That’s it, lad. 
aren’t it?” 

“You're mad, man. What bag?” 

“Come, now, what’s the use? Didn’t 
Lady Ancaster leave her bag with her 
jewels in it in the telephone booth at 
the King’s Arms? An’ wasn’t you the 
next un in the booth? An’ haven't 
you left in a hurry, without waitin’ to 
pay? <An’ aren’t you no sooner gone 
than my lady comes back with her maid, 
an’ the bag is gone? Maybe you'll be 
sayin’ you wasn’t at the King’s Arms 
this arfternoon, at four o’clock. This 
fellow here, he showed you where 
you’d find the telephone.” 

He jerked a thumb toward the small 
man. 

“Of course I was at the King’s 
Arms; and I did forget to pay. I was 
in a hurry, and z 

“Exactly. You was there. Dixon, 
as runs the house, sends for me, me 
bein’ the constable, an’ I starts to fol- 
low you up. No trouble, it aren't. 
First jump, I runs across a boy as seen 
you when you come runnin’ out to the 
lady—waitin’ round on Ferry Street, 
on the quiet, she was, instead of bein’ 
out in front, like other motorin’ folks. 
The young un says you was in a des- 
prit hurry; but the lady, she says she 
thinks it would be a good thing to put 
off the things you'd planned an’ stay 
over to do Helmston Fair. 

“ ‘Everybody ll be screwed,’ says she, 
‘an’ it ought to be easy pickin’s for us, 
where everybody’ll be screwed,’ 

“ «But there’s some as is sober,’ the 
boy tells you. 

““*Never mind. A few sober -ones 
can’t queer our game,’ says the lady. 

“The boy’s sister tells the same story 
fa t.* 

“Jimmy and Ann Maria!” 

Pat’s voice sounded small and queer. 
The constable nodded. 

“That's them. Likely you thought 





echoed Lyttleton, in be- 


Surprisin’, now, 
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they was too young to notice; but their 
mother’s a respectable: woman. She’s 
brought ’em up right, an’ they knows 
there’s somethin’ wrong, when they 
hears how you talks about the fair. It 
always brings crooks, the fair does. 
The girl doesn’t want to talk, says 
somethin’ about your bein’ pretty an’ 
givin’ her a sixpence—for all the world 
like a woman. Women things haven't 
got no public sperrit; but when Jimmy 
sees he can help me, he taiks up, all 
right.”’ 

“But I was only joking,” 
plained. “I only meant that 

“Don’t try to explain a joke to tnat 
fellow,” interrupted Lyttleton. “And 
don’t worry. This is simply ridiculous. 
I thought Dogberry was dead. It’s a 
rotten shame that you should be let in 
for all this, but it won’t take long to 
straighten it out.” 

She was holding fast to his arm, now. 

“See here, my man,” he said quietly, 
although his face was white with an- 
ger. “You are making a bad break. I 
am Lord Lyttleton; and Lady Ancaster 
is a friend of my mother’s.” 

“Pleased to meet your lordship.” 
The constable’s knowing grin was evi- 
dence that, after all, he did appreciate 
a joke, of a sort. “An’ who’s the 
lady ?” 

Lyttleton turned on him; but Pat 
clung fast to his left arm, and the con- 
stable laid a heavy hand on his right 
arm. 

“Doesn't any one here know you?” 
asked the girl hopefully. 

“I’m afraid not. You see, I’ve been 
away for four years, and I wasn’t here 
often, even in the old days. The place 
has changed hands, and I suppose the 
new man put in his own _ people. 
There’s no use raising a row. I can 
straighten the thing out quickly enough 
in X me 

“Well, you'll have a chance,” put in 
the constable. “Now, if youll come 
along———” 

There was the chug of a motor car 
outside the inn, and the front door 
opened to let in a short, fat man, in 
dust coat and goggles, who looked with 
interest at the group in the hall. The 


Rat ex- 


landlord hurried forward to greet the 
newcomer. 

“This way, sir,” he said, opening the 
door into the office, and, as he followed 
the guest, he added, with hushed impor- 
tance: “A little matter of the law, sir. 
Burke, he’s constable from X , has 
been chasin’ two crooks as has been 
liftin’ jewels. He finds ’em here, havin’ 
tea in my garden. Smooth pair they 
are, too, sir. The man looks for all 
the world like a gentleman, an’ the 
girl’s as pretty as a picture.” 

“She is that,” agreed the guest. 
take a brandy and soda.” 

Meanwhile, in the hall, argument had 
grown hot. 

“Of course, the lady will not need to 
go with us to X said Lyttleton. 

“I've got warrants for the two of 
you, an’ she’ll have to go along.” 

“But that’s an outrage! I tell you, 
the whole thing’s a mistake. I'll prove 
it to you if you'll take me to Lady An- 
caster.” 

“You'll both have to go.” 
genial, but positive. 

“Ten pounds for you if you will al- 
low the lady to stay here until you see 
how things turn out in X The 
landlord can give her a comfortable 
room and have it watched.” 

Burke wavered, but shook his head. 

“No offense to the lady, but I’ve got 
to do my duty.” 

“Do it; but don’t exceed it. Fifteen 
pounds for you, and five to the land- 
lord for his trouble.’ 
The landlord, who had seen his tran- 
sient guest off and rejoined the group 
in the hall, put in a word. 

“There might be somethin’ in what 
the gentleman says, Burke,” he urged. 
“Now, if he'd turn out to be Lord Lyt- 
tleton, after all % 

“An’ who's the lady ?” asked the con- 
stable, for the second time. 

“Tt’s none of your damned business.” 

Lyttleton’s patience was entirely 
gone, but his manners reasserted them- 
selves, and he turned contritely to Pat. 

“T bey your pardon!” 

“Never mind. I liked it.” 

Pat tried a little laugh, but it met a 
sob halfway. 
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“Twenty pounds and ten to the land- 
lord.” 

Another sob would have doubled the 
bid, but Burke did not know that. He 
nodded sulkily, suspiciously. 

“Ave it your way. But, Sims, you'll 
be responsible to the law, mind ye.” 

“Don’t ye fear,” advised the land- 
lord cheerfully. “I'll put Brennan out- 
side her door. There’s nothin’ can 
move Brennan, once you've given him 
his orders. An’ I'll call the missis,” he 
added encouragingly to Lyttleton. 
“She’s a rare un for bein’ kind, the 
missis is. - She'll make the lady com- 
fortable.” 

“I’d rather go with you,” begged Pat. 
“T’d much rather go with you!” 

Lyttleton lifted her hand from his 
arm, and held it for a moment. 

“It’s much better this way,” he said, 
in a low voice. “The constable is the 
stupid, honest kind, that can’t be bought 
off altogether, and I'll have to run over 
with him and fix things up; but there’s 
no reason why you should share the an- 
noyance and publicity of it, and meet 
Lady Ancaster, who is a friend of Lady 
Chelmly’s. I'll be back in an hour or 
so. There’s no use trying to tell you 
how cut up I am about the whole 
wretched business, but who could have 
imagined is 

“Nobody could—and it’s all my 
fault.” 

She was very young, very childish, 
very near tears. He wanted to take 
her in his arms and comfort her. 

“T had no right to come,” she went 
on remorsefully. “T knew I hadn't. 
One always does pay; but I guess one 
has to be old before one realizes that. 
It always seems as if one could dodge 
such payments. It would serve me 
right if I landed in jail. Yes, it would. 
Don’t be so nice to me, or I'll cry. I 
think I will, anyway. And I'll be late 
to dinner, and it’s all so horrid, and I 
know perfectly what you think about 
me——_ 

“T doubt that,” said the man gravely. 

“Here’s te missis,” announced the 
landlord. 

A fat, pleasant-faced, competent- 
looking woman, evidently divided 
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*twixt suspicion and pity, looked into 
Pat’s face, and allowed the pity to 
sweep the suspicion from her eyes. 

“You poor lamb!” she said, gathering 
the girl to her ample bosom. “You 
come along with me—an’ the devil fly 
away with fools that don’t know a real 
lady when they sees her! Sims, I’m 
ashamed of you, that I am!” 

She swept toward the stairway, car- 
rying Pat with her, but tossed a crumb 
of comfort to Lyttleton as she went. 

“Now, don’t ye fret, sir. I'll look 
after her as if she was my own, an’ it 
won't be the first time I’ve waited on 
quality, sir. But men! Lord save us, 
men! An’ bats! An’ moles!” 

She vanished in a cloud of righteous 
indignation and contempt, and Lyttle- 
ton turned to the constable. 

“Let’s hurry along,” he said curtly. 
“We could make it more quickly in my 
car; but it only holds two, and I sup- 
pose that won't do you. I'll leave it 
here till I come back.” 

“Yes, sir. I'll see to it, sir.” 

The landlord’s own misgivings had 
been strengthened by his wife’s out- 
burst. The missis had worked for the 
gentry before she married, and she did 
know a thing or two about them. 

“Never mind the car. See that the 
young lady is comfortable and not an- 
noyed in any way. Here’s your tenner, 
so you’re sure of that.” 

“Yes, my lord. Thank you, my 
lord.” 

But the unconvinced Burke, eying the 
money, sniffed. 

“Come easy, go easy,” he commented. 

Patricia, a crumpled heap on the bed 
of the best front chamber, heard a car 
roll out of the courtyard and ran to 
the window. Burke’s prisoner was in 
the back seat. between the constable 
and the man from the King’s Arms. 
He turned to look along the line of sec- 
ond-floor windows; and, catching a 
glimpse of the girl’s face. waved an 
encouraging hand. 

“A fine, upstandin’ young gentleman 
as ever I see,” said the missis at Pat’s 
shoulder. ‘You'll just be havin’ a nap 
until he comes back. He’s the kind to 
come back in a hurry. Fven if there 
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was a question of a bag in it, now, I 
think he’d be findin’ a way out. Not 
that I’m thinkin’ he does know anythin’ 
about the bag, miss,” she added hastily, 
after a glance at the girl’s face. “An’, 
if he did, it'd be the first you’ve heard 
of it. I can see that. Howsoever you 
come to be motorin’ with him—an’ he 
not wantin’ your name mentioned— 
anybody can see, with half an eye, that 
there’s no harm in you, miss.” 

“Go away!” blazed Pat. ““Go away!” 

3ut when, after a show of kindliness, 
the missis did go away, leaving Pat coz- 
ily tucked up on the bed, her words lin- 
gered in the girl’s mind. 

“Even if there was a question of a 
bag!” How did she know that there 
wasn’t? What did she know about 
him? Suppose he had taken the jew- 
els? Ridiculous! But suppose he had? 
Of course, he said he was Lord Lyttle- 
ton, but one could say anything. Vague 
memories of stories about social high- 
waymen and gentleman burglars float- 
didn’t 
know. They 


ed through her brain. If he 


come back, she would 
would send for her, then. She would 
be “the woman in the case.” He would 
try to keep her out of it. She felt sure 
of that, but probably he couldn't. 
There was all that foolish talk of hers 
about Helmston Fair. She had always 
talked too much; but who could have 
imagined that Jimmy and Ann Maria— 
and Lady Ancaster—and the constable 

— Qh, she didn’t deserve to be pun- 
ished so dreadfully! didn’t! 

She sobbed into the pillow for a 
while; and then, being young and tired 
from emotion and excitement, she 
dropped asleep. 

She was wakened by the missis, who 
came in carrying a tray, and followed 
by the maid, laden with fresh towels 
and hot water. The room was dim, and 
outside the window purpling shadows 
were abroad in a dusky world. 

“That’s right, miss,”’ said the missis, 
in her comfortable, throaty voice. 
“You’ve had a good sleep. Now you'll 
be wantin’ a bite of dinner.”’ 

“Oh, no!’ protested Pat. 

“Yes, now, you'll be needin’ it. I 
waited a bit, thinkin’ the gentleman 


She 


would be keen an’ hungry when he 
come in; but there’s no sense in you 
havin’ your chop overdone’ with 
waitin’.” 

“It must be very late.” 

There was dismay in Pat’s voice, and 
the sleep had died quickly out of her 
eyes. 

“Oh, no; not so very late. It’s only 
a matter of eight o’clock, maybe.” 

“He said he'd be back in an hour.” 

“Yes; but now there’s things that 
could be keepin’ him. Don’t ye fret, 
dear heart. Now, don’t ye. The law’s 
an in-an’-out thing, at best, an’ I make 
no doubt he’d have to see all sorts of 
folk. It'd take time to get everythin’ 
settled comfortablelike.” 

“No; something’s wrong. I’m sure 
something’s wrong. Why doesn’t he tel- 
ephone ?” 

“There’s no telephone here, miss. 
It’s nobbut a village, you know.” 

“He’d be here now, if everything 
were all right.” 

“But they’d ’a’ sent for you if things 
was wrong. Don’t ye believe in bad 
luck till ye meet it i’ the pantry.” 

“But, eight o’clock! They dine at 
eight. I promised faithfully. Why, 
that’s the reason | * She stopped 
short. 

“If you'd tell us where you was goin’, 
we could send a Jad to Buxton wi’ a tel- 
egram,” suggested the missis. 

“It wouldn't do any good. I couldn’t 
explain. Oh, if I had only caught the 
train!” 

“Don’t ye fret,” soothed the missis, 
going back to her old refrain. “It'll 
all come out right. You'll see. I’m 
needed down below; but I'll run up 
again in a little while. 

“There’s sommut wrong, Susan,” she 
said, to the maid, as they went kitchen- 
ward. “She'd no call to be with the 
young gentleman. That’s sure, an’ she 
knows it; but there’s no harm in her. 
I say that again, an’ I do think she was 
on her way to friends, somewhere, 
whether the young gentleman was in 
good faith or not. It’s like.y he wasn’t, 
or he’d be back here before now.” 

“Indeed, I’m that sorry for the poor 
young lady,” sighed Susan. “An’ he 








such a pretty gentleman, too! I says to 
myself, when I takes tea to them in the 
garden, ‘Now, there’s a pair,’ says I, 
‘there’s a pair of lovers as is lovers— 
like the ones they puts in books—him 
so handsome an’ her so pretty, an’ both 
of ’em so happy.’ I can’t think as how 
he’s a bad un.” : 

“It ’u’d be well if girls’d judge bad 
uns more by their doin’s an’ less by 
their looks,” admonished the missis. 

Pat, left to herself, washed her tear- 
stained face, smoothed her rumpled 
hair, and sat down by the window, ig- 
noring the dinner tray. He had been 
gone three hours. That surely meant 
trouble. He had said that he would 
only need to see Lady Ancaster. Prob- 
ably he was in jail in X , and they 
would send back for her. They might 
come any minute. Of course, she could 
prove who she was, after a time; she 
could prove that she didn’t know him, 
had no connection with him, but that 
would be awful. She would have to 
call for Lady Chelmly’s help, and tele- 
graph for Aunt Dee—and she would 
almost rather go to jail for jewel steal- 
ing. If only there were some way out 
of the scrape! If only she could get to 
Chelmly! They would never think of 
looking for her there. 

She looked out of the window. A 
sheer drop to the public street. She lis- 
tened at the door. Heavy breathing be- 
yond it and an occasional shuffle of feet 
told her that Brennan was on duty. As 
she went disconsolately toward 
the window, her ear caught the sound 
of light tapping somewhere. It was not 
in the room—somewhere beyond the 
room wall, rather. Wherever it was, it 
did not concern her. The tapping 
ceased for a moment, then began again, 
cautious, insistent, but barely audible. 
It seemed to come from a big wardrobe 
that stood against the wall at one side 
of the room. 

Faintly curious, Pat went over to the 
wardrobe, and opened its door. As she 
did so, a low murmur came to her ears. 

“If you could move the wardrobe 
aside a little, miss. There’s a door 
here, an’ the bolt’s on your side. This 
is Susan, miss, the maid.” 
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“What do you want?” asked Pat, 
amazed, wondering. 

“T was thinkin’, miss, if you wanted 
to get out. I’m that sorry for ye; I am 
so. An’ there’s a door to the alley, an’ 
you go down the side stairs. Nobuddy 
’u’d be meetin’ you.” 

“But where would I go?” asked Pat 
hopelessly. “It’s awfully kind of you; 
but I couldn’t run away, you know.” 

“Why not, miss, if so be the gentle- 
man wasn’t comin’ back, an’ you didn’t 
want to get into any more trouble? 
There’s Peter, miss. He's my. young 
man, an’ he’s that steady. He runs a 
car for Mr. Higgins, that has the 
brewery over to Buxton; an’ he’s over 
here to-night. I was to meet wi’ him, 
back o’ the schoolus, when I could get 
out. He'd do anything for me, Peter 
would, an’ no questions asked. If you 
was really goin’ to friends not too far 
from here, he could take you there, an’ 
nobuddy but him an’ you an’ me the 
wiser. The missis she don’t know noth- 
in’ about Peter. She don’t hold wi’ 
keepin’ company. I'd just take you to 
him, an’ run back, an’ nobuddy ’u’d 
know I'd been out. They'd think you'd 
found a way yourself.” 

“But they would think I had done 
something bad, and was afraid to face 
the consequences.” 

“Well, ain’t you, miss—not the some- 
thin’ bad, I don’t mean, but the conse- 
quences 7” 


Pat blushed. She was. And, more- 
over, she would take a long chance to 
get out of the hateful situation, even 
though she was not so guilty as she 


had been made to seem. 

“Are you sure that we could get out, 
without being seen?” 

“Yes, miss, if you'll 
along.”’ 

“And you think Peter will take me 
and keep quiet about it?” 

“Indeed he will, miss, an’ nobuddy 
knows he’s here or that Mr. Higgins’ 
car is here, It'll be as easy!’ 

“Wait a minute,” whispered Pat, 
making a_ swift, decision. 
Carefully, she pushed the wardrobe 
aside and unbolted the door. Susan 
joined her. 


come right 


reckless 
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“Hurry, now, miss. Here’s your 
coat an’ hat. I'll carry your bag.” 

‘But you may get into trouble about 
this,” demurred Pat. 

“Not if you’re quick, miss. I knows 
Peter, an’ I don’t believe a young lady 
like you has had nothin’ to do wi’ steal- 
in’—nor the young gentleman, no more. 
He’s got an honest look like Peter, he 
has. Come now, miss.” 

They slipped through the room be- 
yond the wardrobe, down a hall and 
a narrow stairway, out of a side door 
into an-alleyway, and, meeting no one 
on the way, came speedily to a big car 
waiting in the shadow of overhanging 
trees. Susan ran on ahead, and Pat 
heard and saw a warm salute; but Su- 
san had little time for love-making. 

“Here’s a young lady, Peter. She’s 
in trouble, an’ you’ve got to take her 
where she wants to go, an’ say nothin’ 
about it to nobuddy. I can’t tell you 
about it now.” 

“But, see here 
ter. 

Susan closed his mouth with a frank 
kiss. 

“Would I be the one to be gettin’ ye 
into trouble, lad? You'll do this for 
me, now. I’ve told the lady you would, 
an’ you wouldn’t be shamin’ me to her. 
Off wi’ ye, lad. You'll not be sorry. 
Good-by, miss. Don’t ye worry, now. 
You can trust Peter.” 

“Tf the gentleman should come 
said Pat. 

“T’ll see ‘that he knows what’s hap- 
pened, Oh, no, miss. I wasn’t doin’ 
it for pay.” 

“But you must take it,” insisted Pat, 
pressing a gold piece into the friendly 
hand, “‘and if there’s any trouble for 
you because of me, you must send me 
word, by Peter.” 

“God bless you, miss!” said romantic 
Susan. 

She picked up her skirts, and scuttled 
away into the dark; and Pat found her- 
self spinning through the gloom beside 
a bewildered, but docile, Peter. 

‘Where shall I take you, miss?” he 
asked. 

“Do you know Chelmly ?” 

“Oh, yes, miss.” 


stammered Pe- 
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“I’m going to visit Lady Chelmly. 
There was an accident—a misunder- 
standing: j 

Peter’s face cleared miraculously. A 
Chelmly visitor could not fatally com- 
promise a respectable chauffeur. 

“We'll do it in ’arf an hour, miss,” 
he promised cheerfully ; and he was as 
good as his word. 

“Don’t wait,” ordered Pat nervously, 
when he had deposited her on the ter- 
race at Chelmly. She parted with an- 
other gold piece, watched the car run 
down the drive, then turned and rang. 
She was too late for dinner. She would 
probably find a frigid hostess. But, 
compared to the jail at X ! In 
spite of her embarrassment, her con- 
science, Pat’s spirits soared. She felt 
equal to the personages. She even 
faced, with undisturbed calm, the se- 
vere and imposing footman who opened 
the door. ; 

“Miss Herford,” she said, as tran- 
quilly as if young women guests always 
dropped out of the night in such incon- 
sequential fashion. ‘‘Will you tell Lady 
Chelmly that I was unavoidably de- 
layed, that I have dined, and that, if she 
will excuse me, I will not join her 
guests this evening?” 

So alpine was she, so self-assured, 
so imperturbably at her ease, that the 
footman was impressed. His hauteur 
actually relaxed. 

“Yes, my lady. They are still at din- 
ner. If you will come this way, I will 
call your maid.” ' 

A quarter of an hour later, Pat, ar- 
rayed in a pink boudoir gown, lay 
among the cushions of a chaise longue 
and watched a trim maid lay out her 
toilet articles on the dressing table. 
She was glad that the fittings of that 
dressing case did her credit. They had 
been an extravagance. 

“Your trunks, miss?” asked the maid. 

“They were sent by train. I missed 
the train myself.” 

“Yes, miss. I’m afraid they will not 
be brought over to-night; but they will 
be here before dressing time in the 
morning.” 

“That will do very nicely. You may 
go now. I will ring when I want you.” 
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“Thank you, miss.” 

Pat was alone, safe from everything, 
except Lady Chelmly’s disapproval. 
She snuggled more comfortably into 
the cushions, and tried to relax brain 
and nerves and body, but did not suc- 
ceed. Round and round in her mind 
went the events of the day. Over and 
over again she lived the experience, 
from the moment when she had said 
good-by to her aunt, to the moment 
when the protecting doors of Chelmly 
had closed between her and a world 
that had unquestionably been “full of 
a number of things.” 

Sometimes it was the joy of the day 
that held her—the sunshine, and the 
laughter, and the white roads between 
the green hedgerows, and the garden 
magic ; but, more often, it was the scene 
in the inn hallway from which she 
could not wrench her thoughts away, 
that awful quarter hour of payment for 
an afternoon of stolen happiness. Pay- 
ment with usury, it seemed to her. Her 
face crimsoned, her eyes filled with an- 
gry tears, as she lived over again the 
embarrassment, the humiliation, the 
alarm. She had learned her lesson, but 
she had paid heavily for it, and not all 
the light-hearted volatility of her tem- 
perament could lift her altogether out 
of the self-reproach and shame. 

After a time, Lady Chelmly’s maid 
came with a message from Pat’s host- 
Lady Chelmly hoped that Miss 


ess. 
Herford was quite comfortable, and 
would look forward to seeing Miss 


Herford the next morning. 

Miss Herford was quite comfortable, 
thank you, and it was so good of Lady 
Chelmly, and the next morning’s pleas- 
ure would be a fulfillment of Miss Her- 
ford’s fondest wishes. At least that 
was the general tenor of the return 
message; but, when the emissary had 
departed, Pat went back to scrambling 
around the squirrel cage of her 
thoughts. 

At eleven o'clock, she rang for her 
maid, and went to bed; but, having had 
two long sleeps in the course of the day, 
she stayed awake, hour after hour, 
wrestling with her conscience and mak- 
ing good resolutions. 
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Being only twenty, Pat showed no 
ravages, when, after her eventful day 
and wakeful night, she smiled at the 
maid who came softly into the room 
about eight o’clock the next morning. 

“You're awake, miss? I was think- 
ing you would be sleeping late, this 
morning; but I thought I’d just look, 
and, if so be you wasn’t sleeping, you 
wouldn’t have to wait for your tea.” 

Half an hour later, tubbed, tea-ed, 
immaculate in the most simple, yet the 
most sophisticated of white muslins, 
Pat stood at an open window and 
looked out over a vast expanse of 
shrub-bordered lawn toward a shadowy 
place of wide-spreading beeches and 
oaks. Off to the right, steps led down 
to a garden, whose flood of color rolled 
off along winding paths, but Pat shook 
her head at the alluring vista. She had 
had enough of gardens. They came 
just before inn hallways. No, she did 
not want to go to the gardens; but the 
morning was wonderful, and Thérése 
had said that Lady Chelmly was never 
visible before eleven. It was only half 
past eight now, a most bourgeois hour 
to be awake and dressed when.one was 
visiting the rich and great of the earth; 
but bed had seemed a weariness, and 
memories of yesterday had begun to 
crowd upon her. Out there, where the 
great trees beckoned, she could find the 
self of the day before yesterday. She 
was sure of it. 

So she went down the great stairway 
and out upon the terrace, where Peter 
had left her, and, following a winding 
path, she hurried across the lawn and 
plunged into the world of beechen 
green. Such a friendly place of fluid 
green shade, and mysterious half lights, 
and frank, laughing, sunlit spaces! Al- 
most at its margin, the day before yes- 
terday met her, and they went hand in 
hand down the emerald ways. 

At every step, Pat’s spirits rose. 
How could one hug a sense of sin on 
such a morning? In the revulsion of 
feeling, she threw back her head and 
sang aloud, tossing her voice up toward 
the blue sky beyond the great bouyhs. 
It was a charming voice, sweet and lilt- 
ing and fresh and clear, a most satis- 
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factory voice for summer-morning 
song, though it would not have electri- 
fied a Covent Garden audience. 


“Though you give me a coach and six, 
Six black horses as black as pitch, 

No, I will not walk, 

No, I will not talk, 

No, I will not walk and talk with you.” 


A pleasant tenor voice took up the 
refrain, somewhere among the shad- 
ows. Pat stood still, in a little open 
glade, the sun tangled in her hair, and 
touching her frock to dazzling white 
ness. 

“T will give you the key to my heart, 
And we will be married till death us do part; 
Madam, will you walk, 

Madam, will you talk, 
Madam, will you walk and talk with me?’ 


The song ended on a laugh, and from 
behind a group of birches a man came 
into the open, cap in hand, a dog at his 
heels. 

“Temptation beset me,” he said light- 
ly. “I apologize. This must be the ex- 
pected Miss Herford. I am Captain 
Dunsmere, Lord Chelmly’s nephew.” 

“T am-Miss Herford,” Pat admitted. 
“And I assure you, Captain Dunsmere, 
I don’t usually go about making the 
welkin ring; but I fancied no one else 
was abroad so early, and the morning 
was so perfect——” 

“There’s a bird down in the glen who 
feels just as you do about the morning. 
Binks and I have been listening to him. 
If you'll really walk and talk with me, 
I'll take you down and introduce you to 
a kindred soul.” 

Pat looked houseward. 

“No one about, yet, except the serv- 
ants,” Captain Dunsmere said quickly. 
“The crowds Aunt Evelyn collects 
aren't usually keen on dew-pearled 
mornings, and all that sort of thing.” 

‘Are there many guests now ?” asked 
Pat. 

“No, rather a small party.” 

“All terribly important?” 

He laughed. 

‘Some one has been telling you about 
Aunt Evelyn’s house parties. It’s 
rather awful, sometimes. I’ve seen 
gatherings here beside which a council 


on high Olympus would look like a 
cabaret performance. But we are being 
let down easily now.” 

“Tell me about them,” she urged. It 
would be a help to be forearmed. 

“Well, there’s Harberton—in the 
cabinet, you know, and tremendously 
busy saving England—and his wife. 
She’s clever, too, in her way. Hard, 
ambitious woman. Make a fine hang- 
ing judge, I should say. Charevoix, the 
French ambassador, is of the party. 
You'll like him. He'll be bored to 
death here; but that’s what he gets for 
being a diplomat, and for having mar- 
ried the daughter of a millionaire but- 
ton manufacturer. Madame Charevoix 
is so aristocratic now that a mere men- 
tion of buttons, or bourgeoisie, or any- 
thing beginning with b turns her quite 
faint. It would be nice of you to wear 
only frocks that hook, while you're 
here, Miss Herford. 

“Then there’s Penny Seton. Ever 
meet him? He’s gossip extraordinary, 
when he isn’t painting portraits - of 
founders. The ‘Penny’ hasn’t anything 
to do with the price of his portraits. 
His name’s Pennington. Mother was 
one of the Devonshire Penningtons. 
That helps him a lot with the founders. 
His relatives were terribly cut up when 
he took to paint ; but now he’s an R. A., 
and upholding the sacred traditions of 
British art, and making good money, 
and we consider that he has redeemed 
himself. Look out for him, though, if 
you have any guilty secret. 

“Lord and Lady Fenton and their 
daughter are the others. Lady Fenton 
talks most of the time, and never fin- 
ishes a sentence or an idea. You won't 
mind, though, after you get used to her 
system. Lord Fenton’s one of the fin- 
est. Splendid old English type, stun- 
ning-looking, kindly old chap, with 
brains, and a sense of humor, and an 
eye for a pretty woman. He’s helping 
Harberton save England; but he isn’t 
taking it so hard as Harberton. That’s 
the crowd. Can you wonder that I 
burst into song when I met you?” 

“And Lord Fenton’s daughter?” 
asked Pat demurely. 

The captain colored. 
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“Oh, Lady Mary! 
sort.” 

It was not impassioned ; but it might 
mean volumes. Pat registered a vow 
not to interfere, though she had a sus- 
picion that she might be tempted. Life 
was apparently going to be dull; and, 
with only one young man But 
Lady Mary should have him, Patricia 
Herford was a reformed character. 

When she went to her room later, 
leaving Captain Dunsmere in the break- 
fast room, she wrote letters for an 
hour, and then received a visit from 
Lady Chelmly, who was gracious in a 
somewhat bleak way, and said kind 
things that just missed being warming, 
and inquired punctiliously about Mrs. 
Eustis, and the malady of the Dowager 
Mrs. Eustis, and hoped Pat would be 
happy at Chelmly, and regretted rather 
austerely that she had missed her train 
and had failed to meet her fellow guests 
at dinner, 

“But you motored down with 
friends?” she said, half in question, and 
half in statement of fact. 

Pat did not contradict her. Lunch- 
eon would be at one, it appeared. If 
Miss Herford would be down a little 
before that, the rest would probably be 
about somewhere, and Lady Chelmly 
would see that she met them. In the 
meantime, if she could amuse herself— 
Lady Chelmly had not quite finished 
her correspondence. 

“Oh, please, Lady Chelmly, don't 
think of me! I am never dull,” said 
Pat, and she smiled so whole-heartedly 
as she said it, that the youth of her pen- 
etrated even through the older woman's 
crust of formality. 

“I don’t believe you ever would be, 
my dear,” she said, with a smile of her 
own that approached the human. Then, 
with a return to the monumental, she 
added: 

“T never am dull myself. My respon- 
sibilities are too many to permit it.” 

“Poor glacial deposit!’ murmured 
Pat sympathetically, as the door closed 
behind her hostess. 

Luncheon went off more cheerfully 
than Pat had expected. Monsieur 
Charevoix sat at her right, and proved 


She’s a good 





to be the delightful and improper am- 
bassador of Mrs. Eustis’ Chelmly mem- 
ories, though his impropriety was not 
manifest. Across the table, Lady 
Mary, a pretty blonde, purred to Cap- 
tain Dunsmere, and it seemed to Pat 
that Lady Chelmly’s eyes held a gleam 
of approval when they rested on the 
pair. 

There was much talk of politics, 
which Pat did not understand, but in 
which Lady Chelmly and Mrs. Harber- 
ton evidently took a vivid interest. 
Lady Fenton trailed a high, thin voice 
along inexhaustible reaches of talk, and 
Madame Charevoix listened with rapt 
attention suited to the conversation of 
the aristocracy. Lord Fenton dropped 
an occasional word into the political 
discussion, but devoted himself chiefly 
to the very excellent luncheon. Now 
and then he sent an approving glance to 
the pretty girl beside Monsieur Chare- 
Voix. 

Looking and listening, Pat admitted 
that Captain Dunsmere’s sketches, if 
not overkind, had been drawn from 
life. Every one was quite what she had 
expected, except Penny Seton, gos- 
sip and Royal Academician. He per- 
plexed her, showing an interest in her 
that would have been flattering if he 
had appeared to derive more pleasure 
from his exhaustive study of her. 

“Our worthy friend across the table 
is fascinated, pitifully fascinated, 
Mademoiselle Herford,” said Monsieur 


Charevoix. “I weep to see so poor a 
defense. One must fall—I understand 
that—but one should make some slight 


struggle for the credit of the sex.” 

“He isn't fascinated,” said Pat. “He 
isn’t even interested in me. He’s in- 
terested in something I make him think 
of,” 

Charevoix smiled. 

“And do all American young ladies 
analyze men’s glances so coolly?” 

“Only cool glances,” Pat said lightly. 
“There’s not warmth enough in Mr, 
Seton’s, for all their quantity, to inter- 
fere with calm analysis.” 

The party separated after luncheon. 
Lady Mary and the captain went oft 
after specimens. It appeared that Lady 
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Mary was passionately fond of botan- 
izing, and she needed some one to 
carry things for her. Pat regretted that, 
in all her eventful career, she had never 
thought of botany. She herself was 
fairly well amused by the older men, 
and there was some tennis later, when 
the botanizing was temporarily sus- 
pended, and then tea on the lawn. It 
wasn’t wildly exciting, but it was pleas- 
ant enough, this Chelinly life. 

Dinner was a repetition of luncheon, 
with a change of menu and of compan- 
ions. Pat found herself beside Lord 
Fenton, and incontinently lost her heart 
to him. She told him about the ranch, 
and about Chicago, and, though, re- 
membering a warning, she did not tell 
him much about England, she joked 
about things much nearer than the 
Pribiloff Islands, and he seemed to like 
it. Really, Chelmly was turning out 
very well, after all. Penny Seton was 
the only blot on the landscape. He did 
stare so. 

She looked across at him, found his 
eyes fixed upon her, and saw a sudden 
illumination sweep across his face. A 
look of satisfaction, mixed with excite- 
ment, supplanted the puzzlement in his 
eyes. Apparently he had just solved 
some riddle, had just remembered some- 


thing. Pat wondered at the phenome- 
non, and dismissed it from _ her 
thoughts. Probably she had reminded 


him of some one. She was always re- 
minding people of some one. 

It was a little after nine o'clock when 
a footman appeared at Miss Herford’s 
shoulder, as she sat talking to Madame 
Charevoix in the drawing-room. 

“Tf you please, miss, there’s a young 
person. She says her name’s Susan.” 

A wave of red surged over the girl’s 
face. Susan! What could it mean? 

“Where is she?” she asked, with a 
fair imitation of indifference. 

“In the servants’ hall, miss.” 

“Send her to my room. I will see 
her there.” 

She left the drawing-room with lei- 
surely grace; but, once in the hall, she 
sped to her room, and had been there 
only a moment when there was a knock, 
and Susan entered. 


It seemed that Susan’s cheeks were 
always red, her eyes always round with 
excitement. The cheeks grew redder, 
the eyes rounder, as she ducked a 
curtsy. 

“If you please, miss, he would make 
me come. 

**But I don’t know her name,’ says I. 

“*Go to Chelmly an’ ask for the 
American young lady,’ says he. 

“There was no quietin’ him, miss. 
He tells the missis he wants me to go 
on an errand for him, an’ he tells his 
man—what he telegraphed for this 
morning—to take me over here in his 
car—what Peter ‘u’d ’a’ said, if so be 
he’d met us!—an’ here I am. An’ | 
beg pardon, I’m sure, miss; but he 
would have it that way.” 

“I’m very glad to see you again, Su- 
san.” Pat wondered whether her voice 
sounded as queer to Susan as it did to 








her. “I wanted another chance to 
thank you—and Peter.” 
“Oh, it wasn’t nothin’, miss, an’ 


didn’t I say all along as it was a shame 
to think you’d do any harm, an’ the 
poor young gentleman, too? An’ me 
hardly back from you an’ Peter when 
he comes staggerin’ in, with a man 
helpin’ him along. 

**Where is she?’ says he—an’ he all 
whitelike, an’ his poor head all done up 
in bandages, an’ more dead than alive, 
seems like, but speakin’ plain an’ quiet. 


‘Tell her I’m here,’ he says. ‘An’ if 
she'll come along down, we’ll make it 
in a ‘arf hour,’ he says. ‘Tell her 
quick,’ says he. 


‘You never can do it, sir,’ says the 
man as was with him—Farmer Banks, 
it was, as lives eight miles beyond us. 

“Of course I can do it,’ says the 
young gentleman. 

“Sims an’ the missis was starin’ at 
him, an’ me weak i’ the knees because | 
knows ‘you wasn’t there. 

**Tell her I’m back,’ he says again, 
droppin’ down in a chair. ‘Tell her 
everythin’s all right, but there was an 
accident to the car, an’ it kept me.’ 

“The missis she goes upstairs, an’ 
Sims he starts to pumpin’ Banks; but 
in a minute the missis is back, lookin’ 
as if she’d seen a ghost. 











*“ *She’s gone!’ she says, sort of whis- 
perin’like. 

“*Gone!’ says everybody but the 
young gentleman. He just gets to his 
feet, lookin’ whiter than ever. 

“*Yes; she’s gone,’ says the missis. 
‘The wardrobe’s moved. She’s got out 
that door.’ 

**But where’s she gone?” asks Sims. 
You tell me,’ she snaps. 

“It was like a play, miss. 

“*Whatever'll Burke say 
groans. 

“*He won't say nothin’. He’s too 
bad hurt to talk,’ Farmer Banks says. 

“*T must find her,’ says the young 
gentleman, startin’ for the door. ‘I 
must find her,’ he says again, kind o’ 
thick an’ chokedlike. An’, wi’ that, he 
crumples up like a wet rag an’ drops, 
an’ we puts him to bed in the corner 
room, next to the one you had, miss.” 

She came to her first full stop, 
breathless, but elated. The last two 
days had paid the dramatic arrears of 
a humdrum life, and she was still in the 
thick of the excitement. 

“But is he very ill?’ questioned Pat. 
Nothing seemed of importance until 
she should have heard the answer to 
that. She was not even curious as to 
what had happened at X ; 

And when Susan, still struggling for 
breath, did not answer at once, the 
other girl took her by the shoulders and 
gave her an imperative little shake. 

“Ts he much hurt?” 

“Well, miss, he’s hurt. There’s a bad 
cut or two on his head, an’ some ribs 
broke, an’ somethin’ sprained in his 
arm; but the doctor says he'll be all 
right, if he keeps quiet, though he'd 
ought to ’a’ stayed at Farmer Banks’, 
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instead of comin’ on that night. You 
see, when Burke gets to X , they 


hunts up the lady that had lost her jew- 
els, an’ she says, why, she has found 
the jewels in her dressin’ case. An’ she 
knows the young gentleman, all right, 
too. I guess Burke he feels foolish 
enough. He says he'll take the young 
gentleman right back to our place, an’ 
they starts off; but, what wi’ Burke 
bein’ upset about makin’ a fool of him- 
self, an’ the young gentleman bein’ in 
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a hurry, an’ a dog bein’ in the road, an’ 
somethin’ goin’ wrong wi’ the insides 
of the car, they lands in a ditch, along- 
side Farmer Banks’ place. Burke he 
had the car on top o’ him, but the 
young gentleman, when-he comes to, 
he manages to get to the house—an’ 
him all blood an’ lookin’ wildlike. He 
did give Mrs. Banks a turn! Well, he 
tells them to get Burke, an’ then he 
faints away on the kitchen floor—an’ 
it as clean as wax, thank God, Mrs. 
Banks says. She came over this morn- 
in’ to tell us about it. You never hears 
the rights of a story from the men. 

“The farmer he sends a man to Bux- 
ton for the doctor; an’ it looks, for a 
while, as if both of ’em is dead; but 
the doctor he says Burke may pull 
through, an’ that the young gentleman 
will get about in a little while, if he 
does as he’s told. The young gentle- 
man he waits till the doctor’s gone, an’ 
then he gets up an’ says he must go. 

“Go where?’ Banks asks. 

“*To the White Hart,’ says the 
young gentleman—meanin’ us, you 
know, miss. 

“But you can’t,’ says Banks. 

“*T must,’ says the young gentleman. 

“An’ he did. Mrs. Banks says her 
husband swore most awful to hear; 
but at last he got up the cart, an’ says 
he'll take the young fool—beggin’ your 
pardon, miss—but that it. aren’t his 
fault if he dumps a corpse into the 
White Hart; which he didn’t, though. 
An’ that’s how it all happened, miss.” 

She gasped for a moment or two, 
then swept on: 

“When the young gentleman come to, 
up in the corner room, he did take on— 
all about you, miss. He was kind o’ out 
o’ his head like, an’ nobuddy could 
quiet him—but he didn’t say anythin’ 
you’d mind. I was up there a good 
deal, helpin’ the missis; an’ this after- 
noon she downstairs, he bein’ 
sleepin’, an’ leaves me to watch him. 
Pretty soon he opens his eyes, an’ he 
looks as if he knows what’s what; an’ 
I just ups an’ tells him all about you 
an’ me an’ Peter. 

“Oh, miss, he was that pleased! He 
says, ‘Susan,’ he says, ‘you're a brick!’ 
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says he. ‘An’ you shan’t be sorry, nei- 
ther,’ he says. Then he drops to sleep 
like a baby, an’ when he wakes up again 
he’s as chipper as you please, only the 
doctor won’t let him get out o’ bed. 
But he would ‘have it that I must come 
over an’ tell you he’d tried to come. back 
an’ take you to dinner. 

““*Whatever’ll she be thinkin’ o’ me, 
Susan?’ he says. ‘I can’t have her 
thinkin’ that o’ me,’ he says. 

“An’ so I come, miss.” 

“It’s very good of you.” 
much subdued. 

“What’ll I tell him, miss?” 

Pat hesitated. 

“Tell him that I’m sorry,” she said, 
at last; “that I’m sorry he was hurt, 
and that I understand, and that—I— 
might have known he would come 
back.” 

“Yes; it’s like the missis said. He’s 
the kind of a lover that comes back to 
a young lady when he says he will, 
dead or alive,” said Susan happily. 
“Good night, miss.” 

“Good night, Susan. Thank you.” 

Pat did not go downstairs again that 
night. She snuffed out the candles, and 
sat by the window in the moonlight, and 
thought about men and things. 

Meanwhile, down in the drawing- 
room, men and things were preparing 
trouble for Miss Patricia Herford. 

Pennington Seton had sat mute while 
the men lingered at the dinner table, 
after the departure of the women. He 
had shown no interest in the stories 
that went round, and had contributed 
nothing out of his ample stock of remi- 
niscence and gossip. Yet he did not 
look bored. On the contrary, he had 
the important air of one who could, an 
he would, throw a bomb into the con- 
versation. Monsieur Charevoix, al- 
ways observant, noticed the subdued 
elation in the round, rosy little man’s 
face and manner, and felt a mild inter- 
est. Penny was obviously brimming 
with gossip. That he did not inconti- 
nently overflow, indicated that some 
member of the Chelmly party was the 
subject of the gossip, and the French- 
man made a mental note to the effect 
that he must have the story after din- 


Pat was 


ner. He enjoyed gossip, though he 
never passed it on. 

He did hear the story after dinner, 
but not from Penny. That purveyor 
of spicy tales eluded him, in the exodus 
to the drawing-room, and was present- 
ly seen solicitously wrapping a scarf 
about Mrs. Harberton’s shoulders and 
leading her out to the terrace. Chare- 
voix smiled. 

“Then I shall hear it from her,” he 
said, to himself. “It will probably have 
gained in flavor.” 

When the couple, after a half hour’s 
absence, came blinking into the lighted 
room, he smiled again. Monsieur Cha- 
revoix found life very amusing, even 
in its inconsequential details. Mrs. 
Harberton’s face had taken on a faint 
reflection of Seton’s expression. She 
did not look exactly elated, but she did 
look vividly interested, and there was 
hard condemnation in the folds of her 
thin lips. 

“It is about another woman,” de- 
cided the Frenchman. 

Both Mrs. Harberton and Seton 
swept the room with eager eyes, and, 
quite evidently, did not find what they 
sought. 

“Ah, Miss Herford!” Charevoix's 
eyes had followed the course of the 
glances, and had noted the disappoint- 
ment. The American girl was the only 
absent one of the party. 

“Miss Herford!” he repeated to him- 
self. “Now, I wonder. So charming 
—but quite believably indiscreet—and 
with no one behind her here. I wish it 
might have been some one else.” 

Still, since the gossip was afloat, he 
might as well hear it. He drifted from 
group to group, until he came to an- 
chor by Mrs. Harberton, and Penny 
Seton promptly relinquished his place 
on the sofa beside that lady. Penny 
was always obsequiously courteous to 
men of position. Charevoix watched 
the little man carry his rotundity light- 
ly toward the opposite side of the room. 

“An able artist, though he has not 
the esthetic air,” he said pleasantly. 
He did not define the sphere of Penny’s 
art, but Mrs. Harberton took the re- 
mark at its face value. 
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“He has painted some of our best 
people,” she said conclusively. “And 
his mother was a Devonshire Penning- 
ton, you know. Not at all like most 
of the artists. Some of the others, 
who are thought to be very clever, 
aren’t persons one could really know; 
but Penny goes everywhere. Even 
Lady Chelmly, you see—and every- 
body knows how rigidly she draws her 
lines.” 

“Yes, I see. He’s irreproachable.” 

“Oh, quite—and a man of very fine 
feelings. None of the looseness of 
judgment that usually prevails among 
artists. He’s really distressed to-night. 
[ feel sorry for him; but, as I said to 
him, chivalry is one thing, and one’s 
duty to society is another. I can un- 
derstand his hesitating to say anything; 
but, after all, he is one of us, you know, 
and he does owe something to us. 
Poor Lady Chelmly wouldn’t for 
worlds have invited her if she had had 
the slightest idea; but Mrs. Eustis goes 
about to good houses. It only bears 
out what I have always said—the 
American system is all wrong, and the 
American example is demoralizing. 
One feels it in London, since Ameri- 
cans have been taken up as they have.” 

Monsieur Charevoix had waited pa- 
tiently, his air of deferential attention 
urging her on. 

“They allow much _latitude—the 
Americans,” he agreed sympathetically. 

“Too much, far too much.” Mrs, 
Harberton was severe. “It all leads to 
license, to just such things as this.” 

Charevoix’s brows curved into ques- 
tion. 

“You may as well know,” Mrs. 
berton answered the eyebrows. 
will have to come out. I feel that Lady 
Chelmly should be told, but I promised 
Penny not to speak to her until I have 
his permission. This Miss Herford, 
you know—she was to have come down 
by the afternoon train Tuesday, and 
she missed the train. At least that is 
what she said. Lady Chelmly was 
quite put out. You see, Mrs. Eustis 
was leaving for the Continent at noon, 
and the girl was to be alone until she 
should be under Lady Chelmly’s chap- 


eronage. There wasn’t even a maid. 
Miss Herford said she motored down 
with friends, and we all supposed 
But Penny saw her in a common road 
house with a young man that afternoon 
—and the landlord was turning them 
out of the place, or at least he would 
have turned them out, if they hadn't 
been taken out. The young man was 
a professional crook, and had just been 
arrested for jewel robbery. The land- 
lord said the young woman was as bad 
as the man, and had been arrested, too; 
but there must have been some mistake 
about that, or she couldn’t have got 
away—though she may have escaped, 
or got out on bail, or something of that 
kind.” 

“But is Mr. Seton sure of his facts?” 

Charevoix was grave, incredulous. 
This was more of a story than he had 
expected. 

“Oh, yes, absolutely sure. He 
stopped at the place to get a drink, and 
there was everybody in the hall—the 
man, and Miss Herford, and the con- 
stable, and everybody. He didn’t see 
the man’s face, but saw Miss Herford 
plainly. She was crying, and clinging 
to the man’s arm, and Penny noticed 
her especially, because he thought her 
so pretty. I don’t admire her style, my- 
self. She’s so American, and _ her 
clothes are too expensive.” 

Charevoix turned the eye of memory 
on Miss Herford’s face and dinner 
frock, and refused to enter them as evi- 
dence against her; but his taste was 
French, 

“It would be a very serious thing to 
start a story of this kind about a young 

irl,” 

He realized that it was not diplomatic 
to champion the other woman, but he 
was a man as well as a diplomat, and 
he had liked the girl who had sat beside 
him at luncheon. He was inclined to 
think that Penny Seton had made a mis- 
take. 

Mrs. Harberton’s lips tightened to a 
thinner line. 

‘Men are very lenient, 
Charevoix, when a young person is 
pretty, but there is no mistake. Penny 
saw her plainly, as I said before, and, 


Monsieur 
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when he met her here to-day, he knew 
that he had seen her somewhere, but, 
of course, without her hat and coat, 
and in a white frock He couldn’t 
place her at first, but it bothered him 
until, at the dinner table to-night, it 
came to him, all of a sudden. He says 
he could hardly believe his eyes, but he 
would take his oath that it is the same 
girl.” 

“Resemblances are treacherous 
things,” interposed Charevoix. 

“This isn’t a resemblance. It’s the 
same girl; and it was just five o'clock 
when Penny went into the road house. 
He says he motored over from there in 
exactly a half hour. Miss Herford 
didn’t arrive here until nine o'clock. 
We were at dinner when she came. 
Now, where was she from five o’clock 
to nine?” 

“My dear lady, I don’t know. I don’t 
even know whether she was at the road 
house at all. I have the greatest re- 
spect for Mr. Seton’s veracity; but I 
have no respect at all for any man’s ac- 
curacy. My profession doesn’t breed 
that sort of faith. I have known of 
too many queer coincidences, tricks 
of resemblance, flaws of memory. It 
would take more than any man’s un- 
supported word or my own unsupport- 
ed memory to make me believe that a 
young woman of accredited social po- 
sition was mixed up in a road-house 
candal and a jewel robbery. I couldn't 
afford to risk my reputation on the pos- 
sible truth of such a sd 

When Monsieur 
earnest, his quiet 
were impressive. 
looked uneasy. 

“Well, of course, one should be very 
sure. Still, I do think that Lady Chelm- 
by 4 

“It would be wise to have absolute 
proof of such a story, before telling it 
to Lady Chelmly, about a young lady 
for whom she is temporarily responsi- 
ble, whom you have met here as her 
guest. It would reflect seriously upon 
the hostess herself. She would investi- 





story. 

Charevoix wa in 
voice and manner 
Mrs. MHarberton 





gate at once; and, if there were any 
mistake——”’ 
Mrs. Harberton drew her scarf about 


her shoulders as if she felt a sudden 
cold wind. 

“T suppose you are right,” she adimit- 
ted grudgingly. “One must be certain 
of one’s facts. I think, perhaps, you 
might caution Penny, Monsieur Chare- 
voix. I was so surprised, so shocked, 
that I may have been too radical in my 
advice. He would listen to you.” 

“But, my dear lady, any man would 
listen to you.” 

The ambassador's voice was honeyed, 
his eyes flattering. Mrs. Harberton’s 
lips relaxed. 

“T will speak to him,” she said gra- 
ciously ; and her companion led the con- 
versation to Mr. Harberton’s colonial 
policy. For the moment, Miss Her- 
ford’s reputation was safe from the 
cabinet minister’s lady. 

Later in the evening, Monsieur Cha- 
revoix talked with Penny Seton, and 
heard the story of the road-house inci- 
dent again. The tale was growing in 
piquant detail with each telling. The 
ambassador did his best to shake the 
narrator’s confidence in his own eyes 
and memory; but succeeded only in 
weakening the little man’s resolve to 
tell the story to Lady Chelmly. Penny 
admitted that his hostess might take the 
thing in a way that would be awkward 
for every one, including himself, and 
that, even if the landlord of the White 
Hart were summoned, and proved the 
truth of the story, Lady Chelmly might 
still be angry with the per 


precipitated such a s 


on who had 
indal in her home. 
“She might be forced to believe you, 
my boy,” said Charevoix dispassionate- 
ly, “but she would never forgive you 
for the discomfort and annoyance. ‘A 
scandal at Chelmly, you know! She 
wouldn’t get over that, and she would 
charge it up to you. Women are queer 
about such things, utterly illogical. 
Still, of course, if you don’t mind cut- 
ting yourself off from Chelmly and 


Lady Chelmly’s set-—— 


Penny protested violently. He 
wouldn't for worlds annoy’ Lady 
Chelmly. He had only thought—but 
one must be discreet in such matters. 


Yes; one must really be charitable. It 
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would probably be best to hush the mat- 
ter up, for the present, at least. 

When he went fussily away, to play 
billiards with Harberton, Charevoix 
permitted himself a quiet smile of sat- 
isfaction. It seemed on the cards that 
every one in the party except Lady 
Chelmly and her husband would hear 
the story within twenty-four hours ; but 
it seemed likely, also, that the host and 
hostess would not hear it. The little 
Herford would doubtless be made pro- 
foundly uncomfortable, but she would 
be spared a humiliating scene. Things 
did look compromising for her; but she 
was young, and alone—and deucedly 
pretty, and good women could be so 
unmerciful. 

In the smoking room, where he went 
for a sleep-inducing cigar, he found 
Lord Fenton; and, while they smoked, 
he told the old gentleman Penny's story 
—not by way of spreading gossip, but 
to forestall a less kindly telling, and to 
secure an ally. Lord Fenton came out 
with round oaths of flat disbelief. 

“Stuff and nonsense! Mare’s-nest!” 
he sputtered. “Always said Penny Se- 
ton was a fool and a liar. Nice little 
girl. Good little girl, too. Don’t tell 
me there’s any harm in her. Young, 
gay, American—but-no harm. Even if 
she was at the fool road house—some 
silly mistake. Penny’s an old cat. I'll 
tell him so. Paints stuffed prophets! 
Digs up scandals! Pest!” 

“It might be wiser not to champion 


Miss Herford’s cause too violently.” 
Charevoix was smiling at the explo- 
sion. “That would antagonize the 
others, and make them harder on her, 


in order to justify themselves ; but if we 
can make sure that nothing will be said 
to Chelmly and his wife, and if we can 
temper the feminine wind to Miss Her- 
ford herself—I will speak to Madame 
Charevoix. It will not change her opin- 
ion; but, in the interests of my diplo- 
matic position—well, I think she will 
not mention the affair to her hostess.” 

“I'll forbid Augusta and Mary to 
speak of the silly story.” 

“Oh, no. I wouldn’t do that,” Cha- 
revoix protested quickly. “Let them 
talk among themselves. They will do 





it, anyway. Just use any authority you 


have to keep the thing from Lady 
Chelmly. Show them that, if there 
were any mistake, she would have rea- 
son to be deeply offended.” 

“Maybe you're right. Queer things, 
women! Funny about that road-house 
and jewel business—but it’s all stuff 
and nonsense !”’ 

“T rather think it is,”” agreed Chare- 
voix; but, as he went upstairs, he won- 
dered how much real ammunition there 
was in the gun he had temporarily 
spiked, 

“It probably was Miss Herford,” he 
admitted, to himself. “Yet, if I am any 
judge of women—but why and how? 
lf she were French, now, one might fig- 
ure out—but the Americans! . Rules do 
not fit!” 

On the day after her interview with 
Susan, Patricia Herford found life 
good, extraordinarily good. She was 
safe in port, after an adventurous voy- 
age, and she had not been cruising with 
a pirate, after all. The man of the mo- 
tor and of the enchanted garden was 
Lord Lyttleton, just as he had said he 
was, and the nightmare experience at 
the White Hart was all an egregious 
mistake, and he had disobeyed the doc- 
tor’s orders and risked his life to re- 
lieve her mind and take her on her way 
at the first possible momenf. He had 
looked like that kind of a man. She 
wondered how bad the cut on his head 
was—poor dear!—and whether broken 
ribs were painful, and what chance 
there was of her seeing him at Chelmly. 
It would be very considerate in him not 
to come, to spare her the embarrass 
ment of meeting him again—but she 
hoped that he would not be so noble as 
all that, and her prophetic soul told her 
that he would not. 

Yet, three days slipped by, and he 
did not come. Of course, there was 
the hurt head—and there were the ribs. 
She asked Lord Fenton how long it 
took a broken rib to heal; and he re- 
plied cheerfully that, if there wasn’t a 
lung puncture, or something like that, a 
broken rib did not amount to anything. 
She gathered that he had had most of 
his ribs broken, at one time or another, 
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in the hunting field, and that was reas- 
suring; but the ‘lung puncture, or 
something like that, haunted her. Su- 
san wouldn’t have known, even if 
things had been as serious as that. 

Yet, in spite of the twinges of anxi- 
ety, she was enjoying Chelmly. She 
could have wished for more guests of 
her own age. Lady Mary was so stiff 
and queer that she hardly counted. Pat 
wondered, sometimes, whether her cool- 
ness was chronic or had something to 
do with Captain Dunsmere’s divided al- 
legiance. Probably it was chronic. All 
of the women in the party seemed to be 
enveloped in the same chilly atmosphere 
—all except Lady Chelmly. That gla- 
cial woman actually showed signs of a 
thaw. She allowed Pat to go with her 
on a round of visits to cottagers, and 
consulted her about the projected festi- 
val for the benefit of the Paddesford 
Home for Indigent Females, and called 
her “my dear.” 

As for the men of the party, Pat mar- 
veled that Englishmen should be so 
much more companionable than Eng- 
lish women. Penny Seton seemed 
more embarrassed than happy when he 
chanced to be with her; and Harberton, 
though friendly, held aloof when his 
wife was in evidence. Pat decided that 
Mrs. Harberton must be a very jealous 
woman, and that her husband consid- 
ered discretion the better part of valor. 
The other men, even to Lord Chelmly, 
with his gruff voice and shaggy 
brows, were her devoted admirers, each 
in his own way vaunting his allegiance 
in public, and fighting her battles in 
private—all except Lord Chelmly, who 
did not know that there were serious 
battles to be fought. 

Wherever Pat was not, there conflict 
raged, provided always that neither the 
host nor the hostess was within hear- 
ing. Monsieur Charevoix’s warnings 
had so far postponed the inevitable day 
when the unpleasant story would reach 
Lady Chelmly’s ears, but he had no 
hope, now, that the event could be 
staved off until after Miss Herford’s 
visit should have ended. That would 
be expecting too much of feminine dis- 
cretion. He was inwardly surprised 


eye- 


that the climax had been deferred three 
days. 

Meanwhile, gossip seethed. Mrs. 
Harberton was convinced that Miss 
Herford had the jewels, and that the 
man was in prison or lying low some- 
where. It would not be the first time 
that a girl of good family had become 
infatuated with a crook and helped him 
in his work. 

Madame Charevoix, with Gallic en- 
thusiasm and dramatic instinct, de- 
clared that she did not believe that this 
girl was Mrs. Eustis’ niece: at all. 
Probably the real niece had gone with 
her aunt, and this was an impostor. 
For her part, she was afraid to leave 
a single piece of jewelry in her room, 
and she wakened at the slightest noise 
in the night. Lady Fenton went against 
the tide in doubting Miss Herford’s 
complicity in the robbery; but would 
like to know what the girl was doing at 
such.a place, and in such company, and 
without a chaperon. Lady Mary said 
nothing. She was not supposed to have 
an opinion about such a risqué affair ; 
but, when she observed Captain Duns- 
mere’s whole-hearted championship of 
the American girl, she felt convinced 
that the worst of the gossip was true. 

On the third afternoon of Miss Her- 
ford’s visit, Penny Seton borrowed one 
of his host’s cars—“For a little run to 
Buxton on a business matter,” he ex- 
plained. He would probably be back 
by tea time. 

\fter his departure, 
up into groups; but the 
retreat to their rooms as usual. Even 
Lady Fenton forswore her afternoon 
nap, though she did doze fitfully in a 
chair on the terrace. The other wom- 
en, all save Pat and Lady Chelmly, who 
had disappeared, wandered about rest- 
lessly, talked absent-mindedly, did fan- 
cywork, in a nervous, futile fashion. 

“What is the excitement?” Chare- 
voix asked, as he joined his wife, Lady 
Fenton, and Mrs. Harberton on the ter- 
race, late in the afternoon. ‘You all 
seem to be waiting for something.” 

The women looked at each other, and 
Madame Charevoix, flushed and un- 
comfortable, visibly tried to pluck up 


the party broke 
women did not 
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courage for speech, and as _ visibly 
failed. Mrs. Harberton plunged into 
the breach. 

“Penny has gone to see that road- 
house landlord again,” she said, with a 
little note of defiance in her tone. 
Every one knew that the ambassador 
was crazy about the minx. [Frenchmen 
had no moral sense. 

“Oh, he has?” Charevoix’s voice 
and face were unperturbed; but he felt 
a distinct twinge somewhere about his 
heart. Poor little girl! Her bad quar- 
ter of an hour was at hand. 

“Yes; we decided that something 
must be done. The situation was im- 
possible. If Penny finds things are as 
we think they are, he will bring the 
landlord back with him, and we will tell 
Lady Chelmly the whole story. I feel 
reproached, bitterly reproached, by my 
conscience, for leaving her in ignorance 
so long, but it seemed best to be quite 
sure,” 

“Decidedly best,” agreed Charevoix 
dryly. He was wondering what he 
could do. Warn the girl; perhaps give 
her a chance to avoid the scene. But he 
did not know how much of the story 
was true, what he dared assume with- 
out insult to Miss Herford. He was 
leaning back in his chair, tapping its 
arms with his slim fingers, the nervous 
movement belying his sleepy expres- 
sion, when, as he gazed idly along the 
terrace, he saw a footman come around 
a corner of the house, followed by a 
young man whom the Frenchman did 
not know. A good-looking young man 
he was, though Charevoix’s quick eyes 
noted that there were two strips of 
plaster back of his right ear, and that 
he carried his left arm oddly, with the 
hand supported in the buttoned front 
of his coat. 

Lady Fenton raised her lorgnon to 
look at the newcomer, and dropped it 
with an exclamation of pleasure. 

“Why, Robert! I fancied you were 
on the Continent with your mother. 
Mary will be so pleased !” 

The young man bowed over her ex- 
tended hand, and turned to Mrs. Har- 
berton, who greeted him enthusiasti- 
cally, if less familiarly. 


“Madame Charevoix, this is Lord 
Lyttleton.” Lady Fenton spoke as if 
the fact were important. “Monsieur 
Charevoix, this boy has been out of 
England most of the time since you 
have been over here. He came back at 
Christmas time, but has not been going 
about. His father, you remember a 

“T have heard of Lord Lyttleton,” 
and the ambassador spoke the truth. 
This young man had handled, amazing- 
ly well, down in Africa, some difficult 
matters that older British heads had 
muddled. He had been talked about in 
diplomatic circles. 

“Where is Mary?” asked Lady Fen- 
ton, looking aimlessly about her. Cha- 
revoix recalled the fact that, since his 
father’s death, Lord Lyttleton had been 
one of England’s most eligible bache- 
lors, and smiled at the survival of natu- 
ral instinct, even in somewhat incoher- 
ent motherhood. 

“T believe she and Captain Dunsmere 
went for a walk,” he said. 

Lady Fenton settled back into her 
chair. 

“Yes? Well, they’ll be back for tea. 
Mary is keen about her tea. Robert, 
we are having the most exciting expe- 
rience—really most distressing. She's 
quite pretty, and it’s hard on Lady 
Chelmly, but we feel that we really) 
should—only, of course, one must be 
sure—and so Penny has motored over 
—but there’s no doubt—though just 
how far she is involved——” 

She left her sentence suspended in 


the air, and beamed nearsightedly upon 
the young man, who turned a look of 
appeal upon Mrs. Harberton. 

“It’s a shocking business, Lord Lyt- 
tleton,” that lady said crisply, but with 


was some one 
story, a new 


Here 
heard the 


obvious relish. 
who had not 
listener. 
“There is a Miss Herford visiting 
here, a young person from America.” 
Monsieur Charevoix noticed that 
Lord Lyttleton sat up as if an electric 
current had been run through him. 
“She is supposed to be a niece of 
Mrs. James Eustis,” Mrs. Harberton 
went on. “Probably she is; but her 
aunt could not come with her, and it 
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turns out that the girl isn’t at all a 
proper person.” 

“Not proper?” echoed Lyttleton. 

“That's putting it very mildly.” 
Mrs. Harberton’s tone opened up vis- 
tas of crime. “She came in, late Tues- 
day evening—said she had missed her 
train, and had motored down with 
friends; but Penny Seton—you know 
Penny, don’t you?—saw her in a com- 
mon road house, at five o'clock, with 
a young man who had just been ar- 
rested for robbery. Crying in his arms, 
she was, and the constable putting 
handcuffs on the man—a dangerous 
criminal, the landlord told Penny. He 
said the girl had been arrested, too; but 
that may have been a mistake. Still, 
she did not get here until nine o'clock, 
and she may have been arrested and 
escaped, for all we know.” 

“But, Mrs. Harberton, it’s a lie! 
a damnable lie!” 

Lord Lyttleton had risen from his 
chair, white-faced, angry. He made an 
effort to pull himself together. 

“I beg your pardon. Of course, I 
didn't mean that vou had lied. I meant 
that whoever told the story in the first 
place lied—and I'll cram his lies down 
his throat. Penny Seton, was it? The 
dirty little scandalmonger! I'll thrash 
him within an inch of his life!” 

Charevoix laid a friendly hand upon 
the young man’s shoulder. 

“Vou aren't well, Lord Lyttleton,” 
he said quietly. “Sit down, and we will 
talk this matter 

Lyttleton wiped his 
tried to steady his voice. 

“But this is outrageous, sir—abomi- 
nable! I was with Miss Herford at 
the White Hart. We stopped there for 
some tea in the garden—and the arrest 
was all an asinine mistake—and she 
wasn't crying in my arms—and there 
wasn't any question of handcuffs.” 

The three women were hanging upon 
his words. Madame Charevoix looked 
amazed, Lady Fenton relieved, Mrs. 
Harberton incredulous and _ suspicious. 
Charevoix glanced from them to Lyt- 
tleton and back again. He was being 
enormously entertained. 

“You may have been with her,” Mrs, 


It’s 


over.” 


and 


forehead, 


Harberton said grimly, when she could 
find breath, “and the arrest may have 
been a mistake, but where were you 
both from five until nine?” 

“T had to go over to X with the 
constable, and fix up that fool mistake 
about Lady Ancaster’s jewels—they 
were in her dressing case all the time, 
by the way—Miss Herford stayed at 
the inn. The constable and I had a 
bad smash-up; and, when I didn’t turn 
up within a reasonable time, Miss Her- 
ford hired some one to bring her over 
here.” 

“Oh!” Mrs. Harberton’s lips were 
in a very straight line, now. “That ex- 
plains a great deal, Lord Lyttleton; but 
it does not explain why a young girl 
was alone with you at a road house, or 
motoring down from London with you, 
when neither her aunt nor Lady Chelm- 
ly knew of the escapade.” 

There was venom in the voice. Lyt- 
tleton looked at the faces of the three 
women, and realized that he had bun- 
gled things, had compromised the girl 
instead of entirely clearing her. For 
a moment, his brain fumbled helplessly. 
Then he plunged. 

“It was unconventional,” he said, 
with disarming boyishness. “I suppose 
I shouldn't have allowed her to do it; 
but she had missed her train, and had 
no one with whom to stay in London; 
and, since we were engaged, it seemed 
to me that it would be permissible for 
me to bring her down and put her in 
Lady Chelmly’s care.” 

“Engaged!” 

Lady Fenton’s voice wandered to 
perilous heights, and stayed there. Mrs. 
Harberton’s face took on a deep red. 
Madame Charevoix smiled propitiating- 
ly at Lyttleton. And Charevoix, lean- 
ing back in his chair, with the tips of 
his fingers pressed lightly together, re- 
garded Lord Lyttleton with an appre- 
ciative and sympathetic smile that held 
just a hint of skepticism. This was de- 
lightful. He did not know when he 
had been so entertained. 

“But, my dear boy!” 
Fenton, recovering speech. 
surprise! Of if you 


gaged to Miss—Herford—— 


gasped Lady 
“Such a 
are en- 

But it 


course, 11 
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was unwise, Robert. You can see for 
yourself how it opened the way for mis- 
understanding. Still, since you are en- 
gaged Well, J am surprised. Does 
any one know?” 

“The engagement has not been an- 
nounced,” said Lord Lyttleton; “or, at 
least, it hadn’t until now, mother being 
at Aix, you know, and *g 

“Of course. And to think we wer 
all led so far astray by what Penny 
said he saw! Well, really—she’s very 
charming, Robert, very. We realized 
that, even when we You mustn't 
feel offended. It did seem queer, now, 
didn’t it? But, fortunately, no one had 
mentioned the matter to Lord or Lady 
Chelmly. They seem very fond of her. 
I’m sure we all will be when 

“Where is she?” asked Lyttleton, in- 
terrupting the trailing apology. 

“In the morning room, singing to 
Lord Fenton.” Monsieur Charevoix 
had a way of knowing where people 
were. “I'll go with you and remove 
him.” 

The two men went away along the 


terrace, leaving three ordinarily talka- 
tive women mute. 
“She is charming, Lord Lyttleton,” 


said Charevoix. “You are a fortunate 
young man.” 

Lyttleton flushed deeply. 

“Have they been very nasty to her?” 
he asked. 

“Oh, no. Or, at least, she hasn’t 
known that they were. Only three 
days, you know, and Lady Chelmly has 
been positively human with her, and 
Lord Fenton and young Dunsmere and 
[ are her devoted slaves. No, she 
hasn’t been made uncomfortable; but I 
am glad the thing is cleared up. Wom- 
en—well, you know.” 

“Damn the old tabbies!’ growled 
Lyttleton savagely. 

“Oh, no; don’t damn all of them. 
There’s my wife. 1 should dislike ex- 
ceedingly having her damned.” 

“Oh, I say, by Jove, I beg your par- 
don! I’m rather groggy, what with be- 
ing a bit weak, and hearing this infernal 
gossip, and all that sort of thing.” 

Charevoix nodded amiably. 

“Yes, I can understand 


how you 


feel; but the women didn’t manufacture 
the thing. Seton’s story was very con- 
vincing. 

“lll murder the man.” 

“IT wouldn’t. You’ve settled the af- 
fair. If you will take an old man’s ad- 
vice, you will put no emphasis upon it. 
You see, Miss Herford knows nothing 
of the absurd misunderstanding. She 
will be much more comfortable if she 
never does know.” 

“That’s true,” said Lyttleton; but he 
knew that he would have to tell her the 
whole miserable story. How else could 
he justify the lie he had told, the claim 
he had made? 

And, as he asked himself that ques- 
tion, the enormity of the thing he had 
done arose and smote him. What 
would she say? What would she do? 
She would be furious with him. She 
would be quite capable of denying his 
story, of telling the exact truth. He 
had not thought of that possibility when 
he had said that they were engaged, had 
thought only of the ugly scandal raging 
around her, and of a sure way of quiet- 
ing it. If only she would understand 
his intention, his motive! 

The two men turned into the hall and 
followed it to the door of the morning 
room. Pat was singing “Barbara Al- 
len,’ her sweet voice curling tenderly 
around the quaint old tune, and Lord 
Fenton was sitting in a big chair be- 
side the piano, his eyes shut, his lips 
mutely following the words of the song. 

“T knew a girl, fifty years ago, who 
sang ballads as you do, my dear,’ he 
said, when the song ended. “It’s not 
every one who has the voice and the 
heart for ballad singing. There’s Mary, 
now. She’s a good girl, and she’s had 
expensive lessons; but she says Eng- 
lish is no language to sing in. Think of 
that, now!” 

The girl, who had swung around on 
the piano stool, looked past him toward 
the door, and uttered a little exclama- 
tion. Lord Fenton turned his head, and 
sprang to his feet. 

“Why, Bob! God bless us, it’s good 
to see you! Where'd you drop from? 
You know Miss Herford? Yes, I see 
you do.” 
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“Fenton, I want to speak to you.” 

Monsieur Charevoix slipped his arm 
through the old gentleman’s, and firmly 
led him from the room, without allow- 
_ing time for protest or rebellion, Out- 
side, in the hall, he explained the high- 
handed abduction, and with difficulty 
restrained Lord Fenton from going 
back to bestow his blessing. 

“Didn’t I say it was a mare’s-nest?” 
demanded the old gentleman exultant- 
ly. “Lyttleton, all the time! And en- 
gaged to him! Finest young fellow in 
England! Came into the title and prop- 
erty last winter, when his father died. 
Well, by Jove! Isn’t it a settler for 
Penny—gossiping little toad! Come 
along. Let’s go and see how the wom- 
en are taking it. I'll bet Harberton’s 
wife is biting herself—and Augusta— 
serves Augusta right. Next time, she'll 
listen to me. No, she won't; but, at 
any rate, she knows she’s made a fool 
of herself this time. That's salutary.” 

Back in the morning room, a young 
man, divided between joy and alarin, 
was holding a girl’s hand and looking 
into a pair of very kind brown eyes. 

“Are you sure you are well enough 
to be out?” Pat asked gently. “I was 
so sorry when I heard, and it was so 
good of you to go back for me, when 
you had been badly hurt.” 

“Oh, that wasn’t anything,” pro- 
tested the man. “You see, I was in an 
awful wax about your being there 
alone, and not getting down here in 
time for dinner, and all that. When I 
found you were gone, it knocked me 
out a bit. [-couldn’t know—but Susan 
relieved my mind. Bless her!” 

“And Peter,” supplemented Pat. 

“Yes, and Peter. Peter’s going to 
drive for me, after this week. He and 
Susan are going to have one of the new 
cottages on my place.” 

Pat clapped her hands softly. 

“The dear things! I shall give Su- 
san her outfit.” 

They were sitting on the window seat 
now, and, with the sunlight filtering 
through the mullioned panes, and mak- 
ing a halo of her hair, she was so rav- 
ishingly pretty that Lyttleton gulped 
chokingly. It would be all up with him 


when he toid her. Why couldn't he 
have met her in the usual way, and 
have had a fair chance, instead of be- 
ing tangled in a web of indiscretion, 
and mistakes, and misunderstandings, 
and downright falsehood? Had an in- 
nocent transgression of the conventions 
ever before brought down such an ava- 
lanche of disagreeable consequences ? 

“You know, I am _ very much 
ashamed,” Pat was saying frankly, an 
adorable appeal for lenient judgment in 
her voice and face. “It was all wrong 
for me to motor down with you; but I 
wanted so dreadfully to get here, and 
it wouldn’t be quite so bad out home as 
it is here—though it wouldn’t be at all 
nice, even there—and I didn’t realize. 
I’ve had a very thorough lesson, and yet 
I’ve been let off very easily. If any one 
had known—it would have been awful. 
The women here are so—well, you 
know how they are. I didn’t know any- 
body was quite like that. No wonder 
English girls are proper. It isn’t that 
they are so good. It’s that they are so 
afraid. One would have to be perfectly 
abandoned to hurl herself against such 
a battery as the opinions of women 
like Mrs. Harberton and Lady Fenton. 
Thumbs down, every time. I shudder 
to think what a criminal I’d seem to 
them if they knew about Tuesday.” 

Lyttleton braced himself. The thing 
had to be done. Some one might come 
in, any moment. 

Drops of sweat broke out on his fore- 
head. There was blank dismay in his 
eyes. Pat looked at him in alarm. 

“You're ill,” she said. “You weren’t 
well enough to come.”’ 

“Tt isn’t that.”” He took his courage 
in both hands, and faced the guns. “It’s 
that I've something deuc®dly unpleas- 
ant to tell you. Please try to under- 
stand. I’m such a hopeless duffer. | 
thought—you see, I couldn’t have them 
saying———”’ 

“Saying what?” Pat’s tone was 
sharp. Something unpleasant—and she 
had felt so safe, so happy! 

“Well, when I came in, this after- 
noon, I found that Penny Seton—that 
the women—that—— Oh, Lord, I 
can't tell you the rot!” 
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“Tell me at once.” 

She was staring at him, great-eyed, 
surprised, dismayed. Lyttleton floun- 
dered on. 

“It was the devil’s own luck. Penny 
happened in at the White Hart, when 
we were all there in the hall, and the 
landlord told him something, and he 
made up enough more to hang us both. 
Confounded ass! He didn’t see my 
face; but he recognized you here, and 
told Mrs. Harberton, and she _ told 
everybody—except Chelmly and _ his 
wife. They've all been buzzing their 
silly heads off, and, of course, the story 
las been getting worse and worse.” 

“Did every one believe it?’ Pat's 
voice was steady, but she looked like a 
hurt child. 

“Not the men; except Penny, of 
course. Penny can be thrashed; but 
the women—what can one do with 
women? They told me all about it 
when I came in. You wouldn't believe 
what the story has grown to. And I 
couldn't listen to the stuff; so I lost 
my head a bit, and said it was all a 
damned lie, and that 1 was the man 
who had been with you, and that the 
jewel business was all a humbug, and 
that I went back to X—— to settle it, 
and you hired some one to bring you 
on over here.” 

“Didn't they believe it?” 
asked breathlessly. 

“Oh, yes, I guess they believed it, 
all right enough; but then they 
the robbery might be a fake, but that 

can't tell you Mrs. Harberton 

‘gat Rog 


alc but it made me see red, and | 


said 


what 


new they’d never stop believing it and 
1 


gossiping about it, and so I told then 
He balked at the hurdle. 

“Told them what ?" 

“Told them—please don’t be angry! 

-l told them that you and I were en- 
gaged!” : 

It came out with a desperate spurt, 
ind he dropped back against the cush- 
ions to await 

“Engaged! You and I!” 
an instant, amazement made 
as limp as he. 

“I couldn’t think of anything else,” 
Lyttleton said miserably. “My word, 


a 


J 


sentence. 


lor her 


And I knew that, if 
they thought we were engaged—well, 
the motoring down and stopping for 
tea wouldn’t seem so bad; and then 
I'd have a right to stand back of you, 
and they’d think twice before they'd 
be disagreeable to any one who could 
so jolly well snub them later on in the 
game, and 4 

“Oh!” Pat interrupted him. 

She was furious. He had known 
she would be, but the phenomenon was 
none the less appalling when it came. 
The “Oh” was eloquent. It held com- 
prehension, and resentment, and morti- 
fication, and hot anger, and reckless- 
ness. 

“They would hound me with their 
iniserable lies, but they would toady to 
your fiancée? That is beautifully Eng- 
lish! Thank Heaven, I’m American! 
We have our faults, but we aren't 
snobs, and we don’t crawl under a coat 
of arms to escape injustice. I don't 
care what the silly old things think—or 
what they say. I'll tell Lady Chelmly 
exactly what happened, and I'll go 
away to-day. I'll go home to Tom. I[f 
Tom were here, he’d settle Penny Se- 
ton—and you—and everybody !” 

She was crying, now, and her voice 
was choked by undignified snuffles. 

“Don’t! Please don't!” begged the 
man. “I'll settle Seton, if you'll let 
me—and the rest are settled—and you 
can settle me yourself. I couldn’t think 
of anything else, and it did do the 
work. You can throw me over, you 
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when you leave here; but don 


they were nasty! 


know, 
make a scene and rush off Pom 
wouldn't want you to. I know he 
wouldn't. What's the use? It would 
make things beastly unpleasant for 
Lady Chelmly, and your aunt would 
hate it, and you will come nearer get- 
ting even with the women by staying on 
and letting them think you don’t know 
what fools they’ve been. They're in 
dead wrong, as it is. Come, now! Just 
let the thing slide. It’s much bette 
as it is.” 

He was pleading earnestly, and her 
face showed that she was wavering. 
“But pretending that we are 

gaged! It would be odious!” 


en- 
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Lyttleton winced. 

“You'd only, have to be a little bit 
decent to me before the others. I'd 
make things as easy as I could. I swear 
I won’t take any advantage of the situ- 
ation—won't bore you, or make love 
to you.” 

“T should hope not.” 
stern. 

“And, when you go away, you can 
break the engagement.” 

“You have said that before. Are you 
afraid I will institute breach-of-promise 
proceedings?” The young woman was 
in a very bad humor. 

A sudden thought widened her eyes. 

“But Alicia!” she exclaimed. 

Lyttleton felt the hard-gained ground 
slipping from beneath his feet. He had 
forgotten about Alicia. There was 
nothing for it but to tell the truth. 

“There isn’t any Alicia,” he 
fessed. “I invented her.” 

Pat sat Speechless, and regarded him 
with something like grudging admira- 
tion. 

“What a liar—what a masterly liar 
you are!” she said, at last. 

Lyttleton shook his head modestly 

“It’s a new accomplishment. I'd 
been only a half-hearted, uninspired 
liar until very recently.” 

“But why Alicia?” 

“T thought she might make you feel 
more comfortable. You seemed both-~- 
ered about having accepted my invita- 
tion, and I hated to have you bothered, 
and I thought perhaps Alicia— For 
a penny, I’d have married myself to 
her, but I thought of the engagement 
first.” 

“You have a habit of inventing en- 
gagements.” 

Pat’s voice was severe, but it seemed 
to him that her sense of humor was 
struggling under her wrath, and he took 
heart. 

“A form of paranoia,” he confessed 
humbly. Yes, there certainly was a 
twinkle in the tear-washed brown eyes. 

“She had an aquiline nose,” said Pat 
reminiscently. 

“T loathe ’em.” 
felt, fervent. 

And then suddenly the girl laughed. 


Pat was very 


con- 


His tone was heart- 


There was a hysterical note in the 
laughter; but to Lyttleton the sound 
came like manna to the starving. He 
wiped his forehead and drew a long 
breath. 

“But it was horrid of you—atro- 
cious!” She had relapsed into severity. 
“You knew what a foolish thing I was 
doing, and I didn’t know.” 

“Yes, but I didn’t know you didn't 
know until after we had started.” 

“Oh, you thought I was that sort of 
person?” 

Another storm was coming up. 
There was no such thing as settled 
weather in all the wide world. The 
man promptly abased himself. 

“No, I didn’t!’ he protested. “I 
didn’t think at all. A fellow doesn’t, 
when he meets a girl like you. He’s 
incapable of thinking, just at first. He 
only looks and feels. When I did real- 
ize—well, then it seemed best to go 
ahead; but I did the best I could to 
atone. I sacrificed myself to an aqui- 
line nose like a hero.” 

The storm had gone around, 

“It’s all a mess,” said Miss Herford 
gloomily. ‘But I suppose it’s another 
case of going ahead. Only, what will 
your family say?” 

“There isn’t any. 
only mother.” 

“Only!” echoed Patricia. 

“IT mean there’s no one here; and 
mother is in Homburg, or maybe in Aix 
now. She won’t hear of my engage- 
ment until after it is off.” 

“T will put you out of your misery 
as soon as I hear from Aunt Dee,” Pat 
promised encouragingly. 

*“There’s no hurry.” The victim was 
most cheerful. 

“That's nice of you; but I think the 
whole thing is hateful for you, too. 
Pleasant thing to have every one think 
you have been jilted. Are you sure you 
won't mind frightfully ?” 

“Mind the talk, you mean? 
bit of it. But the thing, now. I 
pose you couldn't possibly * 

“We will go out and have some tea,” 
interrupted the girl. ‘“There’s nothing 
like diving in all over for taking the 
chill off.” 


At least, there’s 


Not a 


sup- 
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They went out on the terrace, where 
all of the house party was congregated ; 
and, as Lady Chelmly saw them com- 
ing, she hurried forward, genuine sym- 
pathy and interest on her usually cold 
face. 

“My dear, I’m delighted!” she said, 
kissing Pat. ‘Your aunt hadn't given 
me even a hint. Robert, I could wish 
you were my son. I need a daughter 
like her.” 

Pat blushed guiltily. She was such a 
double-dyed hypocrite. Would she 
never again in the world feel honest? 
But blushes were in order, and no one 
attributed them to guilt. Nor did any 
one, save Monsieur Charevoix, notice 
a lack of spontaneous enthusiasm in the 
girl's acceptance of the congratulations 
showered upon her. 

“Very interesting,” he commented to 
himself. “Very.” 

Lady Chelmly at once ordered Lord 
Lyttleton to send for his man and his 
luggage. 

“You must stay with us as long as 
she is here, Robert. Of course you 
must. No one at home at Bursley, and 
Miss Herford with us It would 
be absurd for you to go home.” 

He protested, he invented excuses ; 
but Lord Chelmly came to his wife’s 
aid and refused to accept a refusal, 
Lyttleton looked helplessly at Pat. 
Every one looked at her. She accepted 
the situation, and smiled sweetly, as a 
loving fiancée should. 

“Do stay!’ she urged. 
stayed. 

\fter that, life at Chelmly was as full 
of complications and gossip as ever, but 
the complications were new ones, and 
the gossip, though lively, was less viru- 
lent. 

Miss Patricia Herford, of Wyoming 
and Chicago, was still the storm cen- 
ter, but with a difference. Whereas, 
before her engagement to Lord Lyttle- 
ton, the storm had rocked her own 
foundations and threatened her with 
disaster, she now stood solidly poised, 
and whipped the atmosphere round 
about her into tempestuous and elec- 
tric condition. When she had been 
good, amiable, well-meaning, friendly, 


And he 


she had been tried and condemned 
without a hearing. Very well. Now 
she would behave as she pleased. Be- 
ing engaged to a title excused anything 
up to murder in the,first degree. Then 
the title should be made to fulfill its 
purpose. 

Not that Pat was meditating murder 
in the first degree. Not at all. She was 
content with manslaughter ; but she was 
very thorough about that. Captain 
Dunsmere was the first victim. He 
went down without a struggle, and 
Lady Mary, routed, overwhelmed, 
abandoned botany for cross-stitch and 
the society of the older women. The 
next victory was less decisive, but 
rather more momentous. Pat devel- 
oped a sudden and absorbing interest in 
British politics—a very natural thing, 
considering her brilliant English future, 
as Lord Chelmly remarked approvingly. 
Lyttleton must go in for public life. 
It was his duty; and his fiancée evi- 
dently intended to help him cut an im- 
portant figure. 

Who so well fitted to lead the future 
Lady Lyttleton’s footsteps in the right 
direction, to secure her influence for the 
Liberal party, as Mr. Harberton, the 
brains, if not the nominal head, of that 
party? Lord Chelmly pointed out to 
Mr. Harberton his plain duty as a sa- 
vior of England, and the minister em- 
braced his opportunity with a fervor 
that spoke volumes for his patriotism. 
He taught Miss Herford the founda- 
tion principles of the Liberal policy; 
he explained the tariff to her; he led 
her to firm ground on the Irish ques- 
tion; he set her feet on the road to so- 
lution of the labor problems, 

All this took time; but Miss Herford 
was prodigal of time, in so good a 
cause. They talked politics in the mu- 
sic room, on the terrace, in the rose 
garden. They rode together in the in- 
terests of the Liberal party. They 
walked together for England’s salva- 
tion. They played tennis, with political 
interludes between sets. And Mrs, 
Harberton, called upon to sacrifice her 
prejudices to the welfare of the party, 
and met, in moments of conjugal re- 
proach, not by an erring husband, but 
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by an irreproachable cabinet minister 
acting under advice from Lord Chelm- 
ly, smiled cloyingly at “dear Miss Her- 
ford,” and hated her furiously. 
Brazen—absolutely brazen!’ she 
said, to Lady Fenton. “Why Lord 
Lyttleton allows her to carry on with 
Captain Dunsmere as he does I can’t 
imagine. Some one should point out 
to him that her conduct is disgraceful.” 

But Lady Fenton, though she did love 
a spicy bit of gossip, and drew the line 
at jewel robbers, was good-natured, 
and altogether reconciled to the defec- 
tion of Captain Dunsmere, whom she 
did not consider a matrimonial prize. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” she said genial- 
ly. “She’s a dear child. Fenton's in 
love with her himself—and small blame 
to him. The men will always be falling 
in love with her, and Robert may as 
well make up his mind to that now. He 
doesn’t seem to mind.” 

But Robert did mind. He minded 
distressingly, though he made a gal- 
lant effort to conceal the fact from the 


ae 


public and from Pat herself, and suc- 
ceeded. 
“The devil’s entered into the child,” 


chuckled Lord Fenton, when he and 
Charevoix discussed the reprehensible 
performances of their favorite. 

“And can you blame her? I’ve a no- 
tion she knew more of what the wom- 
en were saying, before Lyttleton turned 
up, and why Penny was called away 
so suddenly, than we thought she did, 
and that she’s paying off a few scores. 
There’s Mary, now. The way she froze 
the girl was pretty raw. I couldn't do 
anything with her. Well, Mary’s hav- 
ing time and leisure to think things 
over. Dunsmere isn’t interrupting her. 
I’m satisfied with that. Not that I'd 
forbid the banns, you know. He’s a 
decent young fellow, and if he were 
Chelmly’s heir—but he isn’t. Anyway, 
Miss Pat has him in her pocket—the lit- 
tle imp! And then there’s Harberton. 
Doesn’t it do your heart good to see 
the solemn ass braying politics to her 
and losing his hard old head about her, 
and that waspish little wife of his afraid 
to be disagreeable to the future Lady 
Lyttleton? But I shouldn't fancy it if 


I were Bob. Even if I understood, I 
shouldn’t fancy it at all.” 

“Lord Lyttleton is afraid to force his 
luck,” said the ambassador. 

That was just it. Lyttleton was 
afraid to force his luck. There was 
luck, of a kind, in being engaged to 
Patricia Herford, even though the en- 
gagement was temporary and nominal. 
It insured him certain privileges. A 
mutual desire for téte-a-tétes was taken 
for granted and indulged. He was nat- 
urally assigned to his fiancée when their 
hostess was pairing off her guests. Yes, 
the situation had its attendant privi- 
leges; and Pat, having, in the interests 
of revenge, recklessly shaken off her 
scruples against flirting with engaged 
and married men, even went to the 
length of flirting with her own fiancé. 

There were times when she was so 
friendly, so gentle, so angel sweet, that 
he dreamed dreams and saw visions. 
There were times when she was so enig- 
matic, so demurely provocative, so be- 
witching, that he was racked between 
hope and despair. And there were 
times when she was so frankly hostile, 
or sO uncompromisingly indifferent, so 
eager for the end of her visit and for 
escape from the pretense of engage- 
ment, that he gave himself up for lost. 

Never was an ordinarily sensible, 
inatter-of-fact, slightly dense, well- 
meaning, honest-hearted young Briton 
through more varying emo- 
more irreconcilable and 
more 


dragged 
tions, given 
complex impressions, educated 
hastily and more thoroughly in the 
bewildering mutability of the Eternal 
Feminine than was Lyttleton, in one 
whirlwind week; but, through all the 
week’s experience, the dazed, but dog- 
ged, young man clung to one resolu- 
tion: He had let the girl in for the 
scandal in the first place; and he had, 
with the best of intentions, put her into 
an utterly false position in the second 
place. No fellow not an unmitigated 
bounder would presume upon any con- 
cessions the girl might be obliged to 
make under the circumstances. He had 
said that he would not make love to 
her while the supposititious engage- 
ment lasted, and he did not. To Pat’s 
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surprise, and to the everlasting credit 
of the British peerage, he did not. 

Gentle, or provocative, or hostile, 
Pat failed to drive him from that last 
intrenchment; and gradually it was 
borne in upon her that, Dunsmere and 
Harberton evidence to the contrary, 
there might be something in the conten- 
tion that “Britons never will be slaves.” 

She was not only surprised, she was 
exasperated, even indignant. That day 
in the garden he had seemed And 
when he had met her in the morning 
room. Not that she wanted the man 
to fall in love with her; or, if she did, 
it was only because she so heartily dis- 
liked him. When Aunt Dee’s letter did 
come, she wanted to leave him among 
the dead or wounded on the field of bat- 
tle. It would be unflattering for him 
to be as glad as she when the farce was 
played out. He deserved punishment 
for inviting her to motor into scandal 
land with him, and take tea in a road- 
house garden, 

He did deserve punishment, and she 


had thought that he liked, her, that he 
liked her quite a good deal; but now he 


was absurdly polite and friendly. She 
couldn't remember any man under fifty 
ever having been so polite and friendly 
to her. She might have been his maid- 
en aunt, for all the inclination toward 
sentiment he showed when they were 
together. When circumstances and 
well-meaning friends prescribed téte-a- 
tétes for them, the man was cheerfully 
pleased; but a 
téte-a-téte with Tom would have been 
as full of emotion. If she was disa- 
greeable, the odious creature was philo- 
if she was kind, he was se- 
renely appreciative. He had no com- 
ment to make upon her flirtations. One 
would think he had not noticed them. 
He was always at her service, always 
properly, if not rabidly, devoted in pub- 
lic. He called her *Pat,’’ with private 
apology, and he had suggested that she 
would better call him “Bobby” for the 
benefit of the crowd, though, he added, 
without resentinent, he realized it would 
be hard for her to do it. She did not 
find it hard. She even liked it. Bob- 
by was a nice, chummy little name, the 


resigned, even mildly 


sophical. 


a name she would have liked 
a real fiancé to have—and it fitted him 
when he was at his nicest. One could 
be awful chummy with him, when one 
could forget that one detested him. 

But she would be glad, oh, so glad, 
when Aunt Dee was ready to meet her 
in London! And the creature would be 
glad, too! That was the humiliating 
part of the thing. He would be as re- 
lieved as she—and she had intended 
him to be miserable. He had been chiv- 
alrous, according to his ideas of chiv- 
alry. She had to admit that. And he 
would stick it out; but he always spoke 
with joyous anticipation of the day 
when they would be freed from their 
false position. That was how he en- 
couraged her, tried to cheer her up, 
when he found her in a depressed mood. 
It would be a relief. Of course it 
would. She would be delighted—but 
he needn’t be so eager to get rid of her. 
Probably he was afraid that his mother 
would hear of the engagement, and have 
a fit about it, if the thing dragged on 
too long. Or perhaps he thought that, 
if he should be very nice to her, she 
might misunderstand, might harbor 
false hopes of really being Lady Lyttle- 
ton. It was after this last idea occurred 
to her that she began to be particularly 
disagreeable to him. 

On the second Friday of Pat’s 
Chelmly experience, Lord Lyttleton 
was called to London on business that 
could not be postponed. He went at 
noon, intending to return the following 
afternoon; and Lord Fenton went with 


kind of 


him on business of his own. 

An hour later, two telegrams were 
delivered to Miss Herford. She was 
lunching when they came; but, feeling 
a premonition of, trouble—two. tele- 
grams on Friday!—she went to her 
room before reading the messages. The 
first was a cable. It said: 

See notice of engagement in London dis- 
patches. What about it? Tom 

The second was a telegram from 
Mrs. Eustis: 

Hear through Paris H 
Lady Chelmly of your 
does this mean? 

Pat dropped into a chair, stared dis- 
mally at the two innocent-looking bits 
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of paper, and called down curses upon 
the telegraph system and upon modern 
journalism. Chelmly had seemed such 
a backwater, so far out of the world. 
She might have realized that somebody 
would write to somebody else, and that 
Lord Lyttleton was so abominably im- 
portant that his engagement would be 
news, and that the papers Prob- 
ably the papers would be sending re- 
porters down to interview her, and take 
pictures of her! 

There was literally no end to this 
wretched comedy of errors. They must 
stop the silly thing at once. She would 
tell him so. They could deny the en- 
gagement in the papers, instead of say- 
ing that it had been broken. The 
Chelmly crowd would know, but the 
rest of the world need not. It would be 
a horrid thing for him to be publicly 
put in the position of a jilted lover, just 
because he had tried to save her from 
the consequences of being a silly. It 
hadn’t seemed particularly important 
when only Chelmly opinion was con- 
cerned, but to have the thing in all the 
papers would be awful. She could not 
allow him to pay so high a price for 
quieting gossip about her. 

She must answer those telegrams at 
once; but, if she answered them from 
Paddesford, probably every one in the 
village would know what she had said. 
She must motor to some other station. 
If she suggested going alone, everybody 
would wonder where she was going, 
and why, and somebody would be sure 
to insist upon going with her. If she 
had to have some one with her, it would 
be better to choose a companion than 
to have one thrust upon her. She 
would ask Monsieur Charevoix. He 
was a dear, and he was so discreet. 
She had always had a feeling that he 
did not believe in her engagement, but 
it was impossible to account for the 
feeling, for his acceptance of the situa- 
tion had been perfect. She tore the 
two telegrams into small pieces, and 
went down to find Monsieur Chare- 
voix. 

He was quite as she had expected 
him to be. She told him frankly that 
she wanted to send some telegrams, and 


did not care to send them from Pad- 
desford, that she wanted him to take 
her to Buxton. Apparently the thing 
seemed to him absolutely natural. He 
showed not a trace of surprise or cu- 
riosity, only a quick courtesy and a 
flash of gratification that she had 
counted upon him, 

“| have an errand of my own in Bux- 
ton,” he said. “It would be a very 
great pleasure to have you with me, 
Miss Herford.” 

And that was how he put it to the 
others. He had business at Buxton, 
and he had invited Miss Herford to 
motor over with him. 

Mrs. Harberton sent a sympathetic 
glance toward Madame Charevoix; but 
it slipped harmlessly from the French- 
woman’s serenity. Jealousy was a 
bourgeois failing. Madame Charevoix 
had lived it down. 

At Buxton, Pat sent two telegrams. 
One, to Mr. Thomas Herford, the Uni- 
versity Club, Chicago, said: 

No truth in report. Forget it. 

The other; to Mrs. James Eustis, 
L’Aigle Noir, Wiesbaden, was longer: 

All a mistake; but things very uncomfort- 
able. Need you. Meet me at Ritz, Paris, 
Monday. 

Mrs. Eustis would imagine all kinds 
of things, and worry; Pat realized that. 
But, if she wasn’t worried, she might 
not leave the dowager; and the dow- 
ager did not need her half as much as 
Pat did. 

\unt Dee’s last letter had said that 
the old lady was not ill—only cross and 
bored. 

On the way back to Chelmly, Mon- 
sieur Charevoix’s companion was very 
quiet; but he ignored the fact, and 
talked enough for two, talked easily, de- 
lightfully, and all the while was won- 
dering to whom she had telegraphed, 
and why. 

“Things are going to happen,” he 
said to himself contentedly, as he 
dressed for dinner. He enjoyed see- 
ing things happen. 

And things did happen, with a rush. 
First, just as the soup was served at 
dinner that evening, a messenger from 


, 
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Bursley brought a telegram for Lord 
Lyttleton. 

“You would better open it, Miss Her- 
ford,” advised Lord Chelmly, to whom 
it was delivered. . 

“Oh, I couldn’t possibly !” 

“It may be something important that 
should be sent on to him, in London; 
or it may be something that should be 
known at once here.” 

“Please open - it 
Chelmly.” 

“I think, my dear,” interposed Lady 
Chelmly, “that Robert would prefer 
— It is your place, Patricia. I 
should say that it was your duty.” 

Every one was looking surprised at 
the girl's reluctance, and, yielding to 
pressure, she opened the dispatch and 
read: 


Lord 


\ ourself, 


Alicia and I much distressed over report 
of your engagement. Realize that there 
must be a mistake; but will expect telegram 
Irom you at once 


Pat's face hung out distress signals; 
but she folded the telegram, and slipped 
it back into its envelope. 

“Nothing of importance,” she said 
lightly. “I will give it to him to-mor- 
row.” 

When she was alone in the library 
for a moment aiter dinner, she read it 
again. “Alicia and I!" He had said 
that there was no Alicia; but there was, 
and she “distressed.” She had 
good reason to be. The man could not 
tell the truth. He stumbled from one 
foolish lie to another, ‘Realize it must 

a mistake.” How could they think 
anything else, when he was en- 
gaged to Alicia? He, too, had thought 
that Chelmly was out of the world, 
that nothing would leak out from there 
before the muddle could be cleared up. 
Even so, he would have had trouble ex- 
plaining to Alicia, and now 

“A telegram for you, Miss Herford.’ 

Pat could have screamed, as the foot- 
man handed her the message; but she 
bit her lips and opened another tele- 
gram. It was an answer to the one she 
had sent her aunt. 


Was 


it Was 


’ 


Much alarmed. Do be careful 


Paris to-morrow. Come at 


Will be in 


first moment pos- 


sible, or telegraph if you prefer my coming 
to you, 

Pat thought rapidly. She could catch 
the morning boat. Aunt Dee had tele- 
graphed for her to*come to Paris at 
once. That would be a perfectly good 
explanation of her hasty departure. 
She could leave a letter for Lord Lyt- 
tleton. Every one would expect her to 
do that, but she need not see him. She 
did not want to see him. No wonder 
he had not made love to her, since he 
was engaged to Alicia all the time. He 
had lied about everything, lied to make 
her feel comfortable—she realized that 
—but it did not change the fact that 
the whole thing had been lies, lies, lies, 
from the moment she had seen him in 
London, and had pretended that she 
thought his car was for hire. Some- 
body ought to make a tract of it. It 
would scare anybody into a truthful 
life. 

Probably Alicia was _ scrupulously 
truthful. Pat detested Alicia, detested 
her with such whole-hearted vehe- 
mence that she hid her hot face against 
the wing of the chintz-covered chair 
and cried violently. She detested Bob- 
by, too, and cried some more; but, when 
the floodgates finally closed, she bathed 
her eyes, and powdered her face, and 
went down to find Lady Chelmly. Her 
eyelids and nose were still pink—she 
knew that; but every one would think 
that she had been crying because she 
had to go away without seeing Bobby, 
and as for look she did not care how 
she looked. Her vanity was at lowest 
ebb. 

Lady Chelmly’s genuine consterna- 
tion and regret, when she heard the 
story of the summons to Paris, warmed 
the cockles of the girl’s heart. Lord 
Chelmly, too, was frankly sorry to lose 
her. All of the men rallied around her 
with protest and dismay ; but Mrs, Har- 
berton and Lady Mary seemed resigned 
to the ways of Providence. 

“T will say good-by to you all, now,” 
Pat announced. “The train goes at 
such an unearthly hour that no one 
must get up to see me off.”’ 

There was a chorus of masculine dis- 
sent. 
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“T shall drive to the station with you, 
Miss Herford.” Lord Chelmly’s voice 
was firm, and his wife nodded approval. 

“Yes, of course,” she said. ‘“Whata 
pity that Robert Should be away just 
to-night! He will be disconsolate. 
You couldn’t telegraph Mrs. Eustis 
that you must stay over one day 
longer ?” 

“Oh, no. Not possibly. Aunt Dee’s 
telegram was most imperative. I don’t 
know just why she wants me; but I 
mustn’t fail to be there to-morrow 
evening.” 

Lady Chelmly admitted Mrs. Eustis’ 
claim. 

“But it is 
added. 

“T will leave a note for htm.” Pat 
spoke naturally enough; but it occurred 
to Monsieur Charevoix, who was 
studying her face, that the note might 
make interesting reading. 

At any rate, it made difficult writing. 
Pat worked over it for a long time after 
her trunks had been packed and her 


hard on Robert,” she 


maid dismissed for the night; and, in 
the end, it covered but half a page. 


What was the use of multiplying 
words? The play was ended. She 
merely thanked him for his courtesy 
throughout the last act, regretted any 
embarrassment it might have occasioned 
him, sympathized with his relief at the 
ringing down of the curtain, apologized 
for having opened his telegram at Lord 
Chelmly’s request, hoped that he would 
consider himself free to make any ex- 
planation necessary to his mother and 
his fiancée, and was very sincerely his, 
Patricia Herford. 

There was a fine rain falling when 
Lord Chelmly and the departing guest 
arrived at the station the next morning, 
and Pat’s spirits were as gray as the 
weather, though she stoutly assured 
herself that she was delighted to go, to 
escape from her equivocal position, to 
turn her back on everything and every- 
body connected with the experience. 
She had made up her mind to go home, 
to go at once. There would be a boat 
from Cherbourg early in the week, and 
Aunt Dee would not object to her 
going; probably she would be relieved. 


And Tom would be glad to see her. It 
was a great comfort to know that dear 
old Tom would be awfully glad. 

“You'd better stay in the carriage 
until the train*comes along, Miss Her- 
ford,” said Lord Chelmly. 

He was standing on the platform in 
the rain, with the Englishman’s disre- 
gard of weather conditions, and, as he 
turned to look for signs of the train, 
the station master came toward him 
with a telegram in his hand. 

“This has just come for you, Lord 
Chelmly,” he said, with subdued ex- 
citement in his voice and a side glance 
at the girl in the carriage. “I thought 
you would like to have it at once.” 

More telegrams! Pat thanked Heavy- 
en that it was not for her. 

The old gentleman adjusted his 
glasses, read the few words, and ut- 
tered a muffled exclamation. He 
smoothed out the paper, read the mes- 
sage again. Then he turned to Pat, 
with distress and sympathy written 
plzinly on his face. 

“My dear young lady he be- 
gan; but he choked, and had to make a 
fresh start. “My dear Miss Herford, 
this is bad news. I hate to tell you; 
but you are the one most concerned. 
This telegram is from Lord Fenton. 
He says that This time the chok- 
ing brought him to a_ full stop. 
“He 35 

Pat leaned toward him from the car- 
riage door, her face white, her eyes full 
of fright. 

“Bobby ?” she whispered, She could 
not force her more than a 
whisper. 

Lord Chelmly nodded. 

“He’s hurt, badly hurt. They'll have 
to operate. It’s the only chance. Fen- 
ton says he is out of his head and keeps 
calling you. The doctors think you 
should come.” 

“Where is he?” Pat’s voice was 
steady now, even a little crisp and hard. 

“At Fenton’s town house. This is 
awful, my dear. I’m sorry for you. 
I’m deucedly sorry. I wa 

“When is the first train up?” 

He looked at his watch, and turned 


” 


voice to 
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to the station master, who had lingered 
near. 

“No train for London before noon, 
Crimmins ?” 

“The seven-fifty is late, Lord Chelm- 
ly. She'll pass the down train below 
here, a matter of five or ten minutes, 
perhaps.” 

“T’ll take that train.” 

Pat was out of the carriage now. 
She must do something at once. It was 
impossible to sit still. 

“Please get my ticket, Lord Chelmly, 
and have the luggage changed.” 

“But, Miss Hertford, you can’t go 
alone. Fenton says for his wife to 
come up with you. If you will wait 
until noon ‘2 

“TI can’t. Don’t you see that I can’t? 
He may be dying. They may operate 
this morning. And he’s calling for me. 
What difference does my going alone 
make? What difference do any of the 
foolish things make? They have made 
too much difference already. I must 
go, Lord Chelmly. Don’t ask me to 
wait !” 

He looked into her face, and some- 
thing out of his own youth came into 
his old eyes. 

“T’ll take you myself, child 

Drawing a notebook from his pocket, 
he wrote a hasty note to Lady Chelmly, 
tore out the leaf, and gave it, with 
lord Fenton’s dispatch, to the footman. 
The train for the south came in, 
stopped for a moment, and thundered 
on. Pat watched it go, without a 
thought for Paris or for her Aunt Dee. 
Che London train was the only impor- 
tant train in the world. Five minutes 
later, it came, and the guard found a 
vacant compartment for the two Pad- 
desford passengers. 

“You are very good,’ Pat said to 
lord Chelmly, as he sat down beside 
her. He patted her arm gently. 

“We've all been young once, 
dear.” 

She slipped her hand into his, and 
left it there. Hearts were queer things. 
They never did really dry up, after all. 

The two sat there hand in hand, as 
the miles flew by, youth, with its pres- 
ent, and age, with its past, yet somehow 


” 


my 


very close at heart. Pat found herself 
missing the father she could hardly re- 
member, She had always envied girls 
with mothers, but she had not thought 
much about fathers. A father might 
be a great comfort. 

“We may find him much better,” the 
old gentleman said _ encouragingly. 
“Telegrams always make things seem 
worse than they are.” 

She gave him a grateful look, but did 
not speak. None of the things that 
were whirling through her brain were 
things she could talk over with Lord 
Chelmly. She thought of the letter, she 
had addressed to Lord Lyttleton and 
left at Chelmly for him, of the aunt who 
was hurrying to Paris to meet her, of 
Lady Lyttleton and Alicia; but all 
those thoughts seemed blurred and un- 
important. It was only when she 
thought of Bobby, desperately ill, suf- 
fering, calling for her, that reality crys- 
tallized out of chaos. 

He wanted her, needed her. Perhaps 
it was only the freak of a delirious 
brain that made him call her, but she 
did not weigh possibilities or probabili- 
ties. The doctors had sent for her. 
Conscious or delirious, he needed her, 
and she was going to him. Every one 
would think it was all right, because of 
the engagement; but, if the cloak of the 
engagement had not been around her, 
she would have gone to him just the 
same. 

What were conventions, and gossip, 
and silly anger, and jealousy, weighed 
in the scales against death? \licia 
could come, if wanted to. Prob- 
ably she would come with Lady Lyttle- 
ton; but they could not be in London 
before the next day, and he was calling 
for her—Pat—not for Alicia. 

Perhaps—perhaps He had 
looked at her sometimes as if he cared; 
and, even if he didn’t, she did. She 
was frank with herself, at last. All the 
pretense and folly of the past two 
weeks seemed infinitely remote, incred- 
ible, absurd. She loved him. She had 
loved him even in the enchanted gar- 
den; but she had been too proud to ad- 
mit it, even to herself. Now, pride 
was dead. She did not care who knew 


she 
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that she loved him. When Alicia came, 
she would tell her the whole story, and 
would go away—unless he needed her. 
No one could drive her away if he 
needed her. And then, at the thought 
that, before Alicia could come, he might 
be past need of any one,” Pat gave a 
stifled little sob, and hid her face 
against Lord Chelmly’s shoulder. The 
old man’s eyes were very soft, below 
his shaggy, formidable eyebrows. 

At eleven o'clock, Pat and her escort 
were ushered into a drawing-room 
shrouded in brown holland, and Lord 
Fenton came forward to meet them. 

“He’s holding his own,” he said 
quickly, answering the question in the 
girl's eyes. “I hardly thought you 
could get the morning train, but I’m 
glad you did. His mother can’t be here 
before to-morrow. He was run over, 
you know. Child got in the way of a 
bus. Bob forgot he was still in bad 
shape from that motor accident—but it 
wouldn't have made any difference if 
he had remembered. He'd have made 


a try for it, just the same. Child's all 
right, but Bob——”’ 
He cleared his throat violently, and 


looked out of the window for a mo- 
ment. 

“The doctors are upstairs. West has 
the case—and he’s the best in England. 
He says there’s a fighting chance.” 

“Are they—now ?” 

Pat’s lips were dry. 
huskily. 

“Oh, no. Not yet—not until after 
you've seen him. He insisted upon that. 
They thought it would harm him more 
to cross him than to wait; but you were 
to come up at once. His head’s quite 
clear, now. He'll know you. This is 
hard on you, child, but you'll be brave, 
[ know. You'll have to be brave, you 
know. I told West you had it in you. 
He was afraid—but I said he could 
rely on you.” 

“He can,” said Pat very quietly. 

“They'll want you right away, now, 
I think. I sent word you had 
Don't you think, perhaps—— 
something to brace you?” 

“No, I don’t need it. 
worry about me.” 


Her voice came 


come, 
Just 


You 


needn't 


A white-clad nurse appeared at the 
door. 

“Doctor West says if Miss Her- 
ford——” ; 

Pat went to her, pale, but steady- 
lipped. The nurse looked at her with 
appraising and approving eyes. 

*He’s very low, you know,” she said 
warningly; “but he’s conscious. You 
may do him good, if you don’t do him 
harm.” 

They went up the stairs to a room 
where two grave-faced men sat talking, 
and Pat was vaguely conscious that 
they came to her and told her that she 
must be brave. She smiled at them in 
an unsmiling way. 

“You need not worry about me,” she 
said to them, as she had said to Lord 
Fenton. 

The nurse opened a door, and Pat 
followed her into a room, where a sec- 
ond nurse stood beside a big four-poster 
bed. She turned, as the door opened, 
nodded at Pat’s companion, and moved 
a few steps away, as the girl went for- 
ward, swiftly, quietly, and stooped over 
the man on the bed. 

“Bobby!” she said. 

That was all; but it was enough. 
Her heart sang in the word. All the 
sweetness of her was in her eyes and 
on her lips. The man lying there, 
broken, helpless, pain-racked, looked up 
at her, and knew that life was worth a 
fight. 

“Pat,” he 
pain-twisted 


a little, 
chuck 


vith 
smile, “Pat, dear, 
hat I can tell you 


said weakly, 


me ove! quick sO T 
how I love you.” 

“He’s standing it very well, sir,” re- 
ported the head nurse to the doctor, in 
the next room. 

The interview lasted only a few mo- 
ments, and there was little said. Words 
seemed oddly unnecessary. When the 
nurse touched Pat upon the arm, the 
girl rose from where she was kneeling 
beside the bed, and stood straight and 
slim and lovely, looking down at the 
man, and smiling bravely. 

: Fight a good fight, Bobby,” she said, 
“T’'ll be waiting for you.” 

So swathed in bandages was he, that 
he could not move even a hand toward 
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her, but his eyes begged. She bent over 
him and kissed him. 

“They. couldn’t dynamite me out of 
a world where such things as_ that 
can happen,” he said happily. “Don’t 
worry, Pat.” 

Then came a hideous time, when doc- 
tors and nurses were shut in with him 
behind closed doors, when sickening 
fear beat at Pat’s brain, when every 
moment held horrors in its clutch, when 
imagination bred torture; a time of 
helpless waiting, of desperate, incoher- 
ent prayer. She did not see the doctors 
when they had finished. It was Lord 
Fenton who brought her word that all 
had gone well so far. 

“You must eat something now,” he 
said. ‘When he comes out from the 
ether, he will want you, and you will 
need all your strength.” 

She ate what they brought to her, 
though she did not know what she was 
eating. 

Her face was the first thing he really 
saw when he came back from the bor- 
derland. It was serene and smiling. 
Her voice was the first thing he heard. 
It was cheerful and tender. All 
through the night she sat beside him, 
while he fought the good fight. She 
would have it so, and, after watching 
her for a while, the doctor consented. 
There were moments when Bobby 
knew her, and smiled-at her out of his 
pain. There were hours when he raved 
and even her voice could not quiet him. 

“Miss Herford, you must go to your 
room and rest,”’ the nurse said, again 
and again; but she would not go, and 
the morning light, creeping wanly in at 
the windows, found her sitting with her 
hand in his. 

“Sleeping!” said the nurse, as she 
stooped to look at her patient closely. 
“That’s splendid! Don’t move, Miss 
Herford.” 

Pat did not move. 

At eight o’clock, the doctor came and 
sent her to bed. 

“He’s doing wonderfully well,” he 
said, ‘amazingly well. You've been a 
great help, Miss Herford, but we will 
need you again. You must rest now, 
when you can.” 


She went toward her room, tired, 
haggard, numb with exhaustion, but 
with a great happiness flooding her 
heart; and, at a turn in the hall, she 
met Lord Fenton. A frail, sweet-look- 
ing woman was clinging to his arm. At 
her side was a young girl, dressed, like 
the woman, in mourning. Lord Fenton 
said something in a low voice. A faint 
flush came into the woman’s face. She 
stood still for a moment, looking search- 
ingly, suspiciously, into Pat’s face. 
Then she stretched out her hands, with 
a wavering little smile. 

“Oh, my dear!” she cried, with a 
catch in her voice. “My dear! How 
dreadful for you! I’m his mother.” 

In another moment, they were crying 
in each other’s arms. When they could 
stop crying, Lady Lyttleton kissed the 
girl’s wet cheeks. 

“He wrote me you were lovely, but 
that he hardly dared hope. And 
they’ve told me how you came—and 
how brave you’ve been. I’m trying not 
to be jealous. -I’m not, now that I’ve 
seen you, but when he wrote—well, 
you know, we mothers. I hope you'll 
love me, my dear. And this is his lit- 
tle sister, Alicia. He calls her ‘Toots.’ ” 

This was Alicia! 

Pat stared at the girl for an instant, 
then made an impulsive little rush, and 
hugged her. 

“You darling!” she 
“You blessed darling!” 

\licia looked embarrassed; but Lady 
Lyttleton smiled approvingly. 

“I’m so glad you like children,” she 
said. 

The announcement of the Associated 
Press that a marriage had been ar- 
ranged between Miss Patricia Herford, 
of Chicago, niece of Mrs. James Eustis, 
and Lord Robert Beverly Lyttleton, of 
Bursley Hall, Kent, was never contra- 
dicted; but one day, when Bobby was 
past the narrows, and his fiancée was 
sitting beside him—while the nurse 
considerately turned her back upon the 
foolish pair—Pat leaned toward her 
lover, with a hint of the old impishness 
looking through her new tenderness. 

“Bobby,” she said laughingly, “are 
we engaged again—or yet?” 


said happily. 





ARIBOU JACK, floundering 
in the soft snow up to his 
hips, reached forward and 
twitched Big Bill Heenan’s 
parka. Heenan turned and 

glanced back at his partner, dimly seen 
even at that short distance through the 
fog of driving snow that encompassed 
them. 

“Got to camp,” Caribou yelled above 
the droning roar of the wind. ‘All in.” 

“Stick to it,” Heenan bellowed back. 
“Strike a tamarack swamp soon. Hell 
in the open here.” 

He turned and plunged on, wallowing 
desperately in the soft snow. Caribou 
swore weakly, shot his teeth clean 
through his numbed lower lip in a sav- 
age effort to rally his failing faculties, 
and wallowed after him. 

Thirty miles ahead of the two furred, 
desperate, struggling men, lay the little 
camp of Malchuk, food, and _ shelter. 
For two hundred miles back of them 
was strung out a line of freezing, starv- 
ing, dying men. There were hundreds 
of them on that death trail. The bones 
of a score or more yet lie there. The 
trail stretched from Malchuk, on Pot- 
ter’s Lake, one hundred and fifty miles 
from Skagway and the coast, two hun- 
dred miles northeast into the Illaniak 
country—two hundred miles of rolling, 
sparsely timbered, snow-buried, _bliz- 
zard-swept, desolate hell. And men 
died there, in that memorable winter, 
that the owner and president of a cer- 
tain steamboat line might add to his 
wealth. The stampede had been clev- 
erly planned by his agents, and he had 
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reaped his hoped-for harvest from the 
hundreds, wintering “below,” who had 
spent their money on his ships on their 
mad dash into what was first called 
“the new Klondike,’ and later “the 
great steamboat strike.” 

The news of the new strike had trav- 
eled the length and breadth of Alaska 
as well as all over the United States 
and Canada, and men had come not 
only from “outside,” but from Daw- 
son, from White Horse, from Fair- 
banks, from Circle City, and the 
Iditarod, and even across from Cor- 
dova and Valdez, and up from Juneau. 
They had come to find caches of food 
planted along the trail, in charge of 
agents of the company, and for sale at 
ruinous prices. But the company had 
not reckoned with the extent of their 
success, or with the severity and length 
of the storms that had lashed the stam- 
peders and bound them in camp for 
days on their mad scramble to the 
scene of the fake strike. There had 
not been food enough, and it was the 
winter when game, in that section, was 
not. 

Storm after storm had roared down 
from the arctic shores, and buried the 
venturing argonauts under layer after 
layer of soft snow, each layer being 
covered by the next ere it was fit to 
mush on. The hundreds of scantily 
provisioned men had lain in their buried 
tents for day after day, through bliz- 
zard after blizzard; had eaten up their 
small stores, and gone bankrupt to pur- 
chase from the keepers of the caches; 
had consumed that supply, and then, 
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face to face with the supreme specter 
of the Northland, had done things that 
may not be written of. 

And now the long, broken line was 
making its beaten, freezing, starving 
way back to civilization, aware of the 
worthlessness of the reported strike, 
desperate, fighting against savage odds 
for the lives that had been so freely 
risked, 

Caribou Jack and Big Heenan were 
in the van of the retreat. Old-timers 
on many a hard trail, they had passed 
outfit after outfit; and now, with the 
last of their dogs gone, with no food 
save a bit of tea, they were fighting 
their way back to food and _ shelter, 
plunging foot by foot through the en- 
gulfing world of snow, stung by the icy 
venom of the blizzard, blinded by the 
biting spew of the wind-shot particles, 
and thirty miles from their goal. 

Caribou, lean, whip-thewed, weather- 
seasoned as he was, was failing fast. 
Heenan, as always in the face of the 
great emergency, was sane, quiet, com- 


petent, fighting the implacable cruelty 
of the elements with a courage and a 
strength as grim, strange, and terrible 


as the arctic he battled with. Wasting 
never an ounce of strength, calm, un- 
angered, unafraid, he plugged steadily 
onward, finding a certain grim peace in 
the complete use of his terrible energy 
in the struggle with a worthy foe. 

They made a clump of trees at last, 
found a small creek, and in the lee of 
an overhanging bank, curled up in thet 
leeping bags, and slept, as the white 
breath of the arctic blew over them. 

It was clear when Heenan woke. He 
broke up some dead tamarack branches, 
boiled a pot of tea, and shook up 
Caribou. 

Jack crawled from his bag stiffly, 
struggled slowly to his feet, and, after 
standing erect for a moment, slumped 
forward on his face in the snow. Hee- 
nan poured a tin of the hot tea down 
his partner’s throat, and forced him 
to his feet once more; and again, un- 
supported, Caribou fell prone. 

“All done, pardner,” he whispered 
weakly, when Heenan rolled him over. 
“Can’t get goin’ again. ‘S all right. 


Can’t feel nothin’ no more. You can 
make it. Mush on, Bill. I can go to 
sleep in two minutes, an’ I'll wake up in 
hell all warm an’ cozy.” 

Heenan, squatted on his heels, eyed 
him speculatively. 

“When yuh get on your feet an’ your 
strength back, you'll take a lickin’ from 
me for ever thinkin’ it was any use 0’ 
your tellin’ me to leave yuh like this,” 
he said dispassionately. 

“Good old Bill!’ Caribou smiled. 
“I’m done this trip, pardner, an’ yuh 
can’t pull me through.” 

Heenan squinted thoughtfully at the 
horizon. 

“Mebbe not,” he agreed soberly. 
“We'll have a try at it, anyhow.” 

He worked Caribou back into his 
sleeping bag, drew it tight about the 
helpless man’s neck, rove a pack sling 
around him, and heaved the shapeless 
bundle on to his broad back. 

“Mebbe not,” Heenan agreed again, 
and lunged forward on his desperate 
journey. 


Heenan was unconscious when Ser- 
geant Carter and two constables of the 
Northwest Mounted found him, two 
days later, on Otter Creek, three miles 
out from Malchuk. He still carried 
Caribou on his bowed back, and he was 
walking, but he was unconscious. He 
did not recognize the mounted police 
when they drove up; in fact, was ut- 
terly oblivious of their presence; and 
weak as he was, it took their combined 
efforts to 
where they were compelled to bind him. 

But one instinct dominated the big 
fellow, the instinct to stay on his feet, 
to keep on moving and fighting what- 
ever obstacle presented itself. He was 
not making half a mile an hour when 
they sighted him. He was moving 
slowly, with short, staggering steps, 
stopping after each with both feet 
braced to steady himself, then slowly 
taking another step of a few inches. 

Caribou was in better shape than 
Heenan. He was conscious, though 
still too weak to stand. He watched as 
they strapped the blindly struggling 
Heenan to the sledge. 


force him on to the sledge, 
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“The old ——!” he whispered 
huskily. “The old —— : me 
went an’ done it. What d’yuh know 
about him, huh? He went an’ done it.” 

“Didn’t land you fellows any too 
quick,” one of the constables assured 
Caribou, as he tucked him on to a 
sledge. “She's goin’ to come hummin’ 
again in a mighty short while.” 

She did come humming. It began 
spitting snow before they had _ pro- 
gressed a half mile from where they 
had overtaken the two starving men, 
and they drove into Malchuk just as an- 
other blizzard blotted the stricken land 
with its impenetrable white curtain of 
death. 

“Have to lay low till she lets up,” the 
lieutenant at the post said regretfully 
when the party arrived. “Phey'll die 
like dogs in this last one, too. Can't 
help it. No sense in throwing men’s 
lives away in a swirl like this to get at 
those that are most like dead already, 
anyhow. God! It must be awful back 
on that trail, if these boys are a sample 
of the best of them. When Bill Heenan 
and Caribou come in like this, I can 
build me a nightmare any time think- 
ing what most of the rest of them must 
look like. It’s awful!” 

They laid Heenan out on a cot near 
the stove in the office of the barracks, 
and forced brandy down his throat. 
The big fellow opened his eyes, looked 
about him calmly and sanely, sighted 
Caribou lying on a cot on the opposite 
side of the stove, and sighed deeply. 

“Gimme another shot o that,’ he 
said, in a steady voice, swung his legs 
over the side of the cot, and sat up. 

The post doctor laid a hand on his 
shoulder. 

“Lie down, my man,” he urged sooth- 
ingly. ‘You've had a bad experience, 
but you’re all right now. Just lie down 
and sleep now, and you'll——” 

Heenan laid hold of the doctor's hand 
and twitched. The doctor gave a howl 
of pain, and staggered back across the 
room, nursing a wrenched wrist. 

“Don’t come pawin’ around me like 
that,” aggrievedly. ‘J 
don't want 
thin’ 


Heenan said 
want to lie down. I! some- 


to eat.” 


He rose steadily to his feet, spread 
his hands to the glow of the stove, and 
grinned across at Caribou. 

“Whyn’t yuh grow up an’ get some 
strength in your bones?” he chided him. 
“You're a fine guy to mush with! You 
don’t‘ want to take along a pardner 
when yuh hike; what you need is a 
pack horse.” He turned and glanced 
around the room. “Where's that feed 
comin’ from?” he inquired petulantly. 
“I’m hungry.” 

The lieutenant swore amazedly, and 
lit a cigarette. The little doctor ap- 
proached Heenan and shook a finger at 
him angrily. 

“Do you realize that you are very 
nearly dead?’ he demanded. “Do you? 
Don’t you know that you will be lucky 
if you recover? I never heard of such 
a thing! Why, man, you haven’t had 
anything to eat for fhree days, and 
you 

“That's what I’m_ kickin’ about,” 
Heenan argued back. “Here I mush 
into camp shy a flock o’ feeds, an’ yuh 
all stand around an’ yawp at me. What 
do yuh——” 

“Aren't you 
gasped. 

“Sure I am,” Heenan agreed readily. 
“I’m hungry. My stomach’s all wrapped 
around my backbone, an’ it’s draggin’ 
me down somethin’ awful. Rustle me 
a feed somebody, will yuh?” 

“Don’t bother trying to make his con- 
lition conform to any of your ideas of 
what a normal man should be like after 
that, doctor,” the 
lieutenant laughed. “You can’t do it, 
because Heenan isn’t normal. There 
are queer things in this man’s land, and 
he’s one of them, that’s all. He’s akin 
to the glaciers, and the northern lights, 
and the river beds up on the mountain 
tops. He’s a part of the North, and no 
man accustomed to modern civilized hu- 


weak?” the doctor 


an experience like 


manity has any chance of figuring him 


will, 


cook to set 


out. He'll do anything a moose 
and then some. Tell the 
out everything he’s got, Jack, and hurry 
it up.” 
**He mustn't,” the doctor fumed. “He 
must eat lightly at first, and then——’” 
“You're goin’ to get unpopular with 
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me, talkin’ like that,” Heenan inter- 
rupted him. ‘Why, yuh poor little 


scrub, can’t I jam it through your nut 
Hungry, I said. I 


that I’m hungry? 
want a feed.” 

“Well—well, aren't you sleepy?” the 
doctor stammered. 

Heenan shrugged. “Not a lot,” he 
disclaimed. “I must o’ slept some o’ 
late.” 

“T don’t understand it,” the little doc- 
tor worried. “I don’t understand it.” 

“What do you think of the situation, 
Heenan?” the lieutenant asked soberly. 
“The men back on the trail, I mean.” 

‘Dyin’ like mosquitoes in a freeze,” 
Heenan answered. “There ain't a man 
on that trail can come with me, an’ I 
was near done comin’ when you people 
picked me up. Course I had Caribou 
to pack, an’ then some of ’em are better 
fixed with grub than we were; but 
they’s an awful bunch rammed in there 
light, an’ they been held up with the 
blizzards an’ all that till they’re near 
through. This last storm’ll finish an 
awful bunch of ’em.” 

“That man Slattery ought to be 
hung,” the lieutenant declared savagely. 
“It isn’t the first one of these fake 
strikes he’s engineered to boost his 
steamship graft. He’s an old Alaskan 
himself, too, and he knows what a 
thing like this may mean.” 

Heenan shrugged. 

“He’s out for his,” he said. “He's 
in’ it. That’s all. If some of us 
bunked playin’ his game, why—it’s 

the game, that’s all. He near put me 
away this trip, but I don’t hold it again’ 
him a lot. It’s all like playin’ poker. A 
guy bets ‘em high when he’s got ‘em, 
an’ you figure him for a sandy an’ call 
—you lose, see? Yuh got no kick 
comin’, have yuh? No. Same with this. 
He spreads a bum steer, an’ a lot of us 
fell for it. He gets away with the pot 
that a bunch of us stand to make up. 
I don’t grudge it to him.” 

“Men have anted their lives to make 
this pot up, Heenan,” the lieutenant re- 
turned grimly. 

“TI put mine on the table with the 
rest,’ Heenan came back. ‘An’ I ain’t 
kickin’, He wins. Let him have it.” 


“T know, Heenan, but 

The door flew open and a woman 
rushed in, clouded with the swirl of 
driving snow that enveloped her. She 
wore no coat or hat. The snow lay 
thick in the disheveled folds of her 
heavy, dark hair, and her flannel shirt 
waist and skirt were white with it. She 
was not above twenty-four, slender, and 
delicately pretty, with large, dark-blue 
eyes. 

She stood for a moment just inside 
the door, her small hands crossed over 
her heaving breast, panting audibly, and 
peering with frightened eyes from one 
to another of the men gathered in the 
room. The lieutenant closed the door 
after her, and took her by the arm. 

“What is it, Mrs. Harris?” he asked 
gently. “Come, tell me about it.” 

“My husband The girl spoke 
the word with a great effort, and beat at 
her breast with her clenched hands. 
“My husband—my husband Sud- 
denly the words came from her lips in 
a rush of anguish. “They’ve brought a 
man in from the new strike. They told 
me about it. They’re dying out there. 
Oh, God, lieutenant! My husband— 
out there—in that! He went. You've 
brought in one of the men who went. 
He was nearly dead, they told me. 
Help .me, lieutenant! Please, please! 
Send somebody with me. I'll go. 1 
will. I'll go, but I don’t know the way. 
You'll send some one with me to show 
me the way? I'll find him, but help me, 
lieutenant. Help me, please. My 
Jack’s out there in that. He’s out there 

—and he’s dying. I know he is.” She 

clutched the lieutenant and him 
fiercely while her voice rose to an ago- 
nized scream. “He’s out there in that 
cold and snow, with nothing to eat. 
He’s starving. He’s dying. He is, lieu- 
tenant. He is. You don’t understand. 
My husband’s out there on that trail, 
and he’s dying.” 

The lieutenant grasped her firmly by 
the arms and led her toward the stove. 

“He'll be all right,’ he soothed her. 
“Ves, he will. Now listen to me, Mrs. 
Harris. Somebody’s been exaggerating 
things. There isn’t a great deal of 
danger. Most of the men out there are 


shook 


- 
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all right. These two we brought in hap- 
pened to run out of grub, and they r 

“Don’t lie to me,” the girl screamed 
convulsively. ‘Don’t, I tell you. 
You’re wasting time. You can't lie to 
me. He’s my husband. I know. He’s 
dying out there. Just send some one 
with me to show me the way.” 

“No man can travel in this storm, 
Mrs. Harris. It’s impossible. As soon 
as it lets up yy 

“T’ll go alone, then. 
him.” 

The woman started for the door. 
The lieutenant caught her by the arm. 

“You can’t, Mrs. Harris,” he said, 
as he struggled with her. “You can't 
go. You’re insane over this thing. 
Now 

Suddenly the girl ceased her strug- 
gling, and leaned limp for a moment 
against the lieutenant. 

“Hear me!” she said, with painful 
distinctness, drawing away and looking 
at him. “You thought I was mad. I’m 
I’m 
perfectly sane. Perfectly. You didn’t 
understand before. It’s my husband 
who’s out there, lieutenant. Do you 
see now? He’s my husband. You 
didn’t understand that. You see I must 
go. Now send some one with me to 
show me—send some one, send 

Her grasp of herself slipped, and her 
soul screamed out of her trembling lips 
in an incoherent plea for the life of her 
mate. 

The lieutenant, struggling to hold and 
soothe, was plucked by the shoulder and 
set aside suddenly, and Heenan stood 
before the girl, looking down at her. 
She twined her small hands desperately 
in his shirt front, and begged on, blind- 
ly, insanely. Heenan looked over her 
head at the lieutenant, with an inquiry 
in his eyes. 

“They live here,” 
swered, “The Harrises. Jack is a min- 
ing engineer for the Rabensteins. Han- 
dles their quartz outfit here. Been in 
about a year. He went on the stam- 
pede, all right. He'll go under, I’m 
afraid. Not very strong, and he don’t 
know the country.” 

Heenan picked the girl up by her 


I'll go. Ill find 


quite sane now, and quiet, see? 


the officer an- 


shoulders, lifted her tenderly across the 
room, and, sitting down in the big chair 
by the stove, forced her to her knees 
in front of him. 

“Look at me,” he said authoritatively. 
“Tt’s all right. Just look at me and 
listen.” 

Unheeding, the girl raved on. 

“Look at me, I say!” Heenan bel- 
lowed suddenly, in a voice that rattled 
the kettle on the stove. “Look at me!” 

The girl ceased her raving, blinked 
dazedly like a sleeper suddenly wak- 
ened, and then stared steadily up into 
the big man’s compelling eyes. 

“Now I know just how it is,” Hee- 
nan said gently. ‘Don’t you fret your- 
self no more. Your man’s out there in 
trouble, an’ I’m goin’ out there an’ get 
him for yuh, see? I’m goin’ to get him 
an’ bring him here to yuh, all safe an’ 
sound.” 

He stroked the girl’s head gently with 
his great, rough paw of a hand as he 
talked, and she laid her little chin on 
his knee and looked up at him wide- 
eyed, like a child listening to a fairy 
story told by its father. 

“That—that’s it,” she 
go and get him for me.” 

“I’m goin’,’ Heenan answered her. 
“Goin’ out there an’ get your man an’ 
bring him back here to you. You're 
not goin’ to fuss about this no more, 
cause I’m goin’ to get him.” 

The girl nodded slightly. 

“Yes, you'll get him,” she said, with 
a little sigh. “You you see how it is.” 

“Sure I do. An’ you're goin’ to lie 
down an’ get a big, long sleep. Yes, you 
are. I’m goin’ out there an’ get him, 
an’ you've got to get a good sleep, an’ 
be all rested up ready to take care of 
him when I bring him in, cause he’s 
liable to be sick, an’ he’ll need some 
nursin’, see?) Sure yuh do. An’ yuh 
want to be fit to nurse him right. 
You’ve wore yourself all out frettin’ 
about him, an’ you're goin’ to go to 
sleep now an’ be ready to take care o’ 
him when I bring him back.” 

“Yes,” the girl whispered. “I'll go 
to'sleep now. You'll bring him back. I 
couldn’t sleep till I saw you, though. 
You see, they didn’t understand——” 


said. “You 
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“Sure they didn’t,” Heenan said 
heartily. “They didn’t savvy the play.” 

He patted her cheek, and she smiled 
weakly like a weary child. The big fel- 
low stooped and gathered the slight 
form in his arm. Her tousled, tired 
head drooped on his shoulder, the eye- 
lids fluttered, and with a faint sigh of 
relaxation she was fast asleep. 

“Bed for her?” Heenan said sharply. 

“In here.” The lieutenant opened a 
door. 

Heenan rose and carried the girl into 
the room and laid her gently on a cot. 
He straightened out her skirts, slipped 
off her shoes, and tucked the blankets 
tight around her. “The fair, delicate 
face against the white pillow, the long, 
dark lashes shading the soft cheek, the 
lips slightly parted to show the glint of 
the small white teeth, seemed those of a 
beautiful child. 

“God!” Heenan said softly, and went 
out. 

The cook was setting out a roast and 
some canned vegetables and fruits when 
Heenan reéntered the big room. The 
big man sat down at the table, carved 
off a great chunk of the meat, and 
poured a cup of coffee. 

“Get me a toboggan sledge an’ fit her 
light for a week,” he ordered between 
mouthfuls, as he wolfed down the food, 
“Get me four good dogs, an-——” 

“You're not——" the lieutenant 
began. 

he outfit | 
mvsel! 
‘an find 
his way in this— 
“IT got duck feenan said 
shortly. “I'll go any direction I want, 
blindfold.” 

“He’s right,” Caribou put in from his 
cot. “He’s duck wise. He'll go where 
he wants in any smother.” 

“But, Heenan——” the lieutenant be- 
gan again in protest. 

Heenan rose angrily. 

“Get me that outfit while I’m eatin’,” 
he demanded hotly. “An’ don't do no 
more talkin’, I passed this Jack Harris 
guy four days back. He was about a 


4 


sense,” [ 


hundred miles out then, an’ in bad 
shape. I powwowed with him a mite 
an’ staked him to half a cup o’ flour. He 
may be livin’. If he is, I’m goin’ to 
get him. A half hour lost may end 
him. I'm goin’ now. Get me that out- 
fit.” 

“IT won't send a man with you, Hee- 
nan,” the officer said stubbornly. “It's 
sure death out there to-night it——”" 

“I don’t want a man.” 

“But I'll go with you myself, Hee- 
nan. You——” 

“Yuh'd be in my road. I'll have one 
man to pack back. I don’t want two.” 

A half hour later Heenan stepped 
out into the blinding snow swirl, slipped 
the drawstraps of the laden toboggan 
over his shoulder, and disappeared in 
the white smother. 

“That's the end of him,” the lieuten- 
ant said sadly, as the men trooped back 
indoors. 

“Aw, hell! Caribou said disgustedly. 
“There ain't no end to him. I told him 
he couldn’t pack me in when I played 
but he done it. He’s too plumb 
stubborn to die.” 


out, 


On the niorning of the second day 
after Heenan’s departure, the 
ceased, and a party from the camp went 
out with the mounted police. They 
came upon Heenan eight miles out. He 
had what was left of Harris on the to- 
was left had life in it, 
a feeble flicker of the flame 
young fellow’'s feet 


storm 


boggan. What 


ie Sledges without 
was liast asieep in an in- 


He slept the way back to camp, 
1 
! 


slept while four men lugged him into 
the barracks and laid him on a cot, and 
didn’t even so much as turn over for 
he next thirty-six hours. Then he rose 
ong enough to choke down a meal, and 
vithout a word to any one, went back 
» bed and slept the clock around again. 

The lieutenant and Caribou were 
playing solo in the office when Heenan 
appeared the second time. 

“Up for ?” “the officer 


greeted him, laughing. 


good now 
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“Guess so,” Heenan grinned back. 
“How long I been out?” 

Caribou told him. 

‘Did he live?” Heenan queried. 

The young lieutenant’s face 
dened. 

“That’s about all,” he said slowly. 
“They had to take off his right leg 
above the knee, two toes off his left 
foot, and his right arm below the elbow. 
Doc says he'll live, but I almost 
think it would have been kinder to have 
let him die.” 

Heenan shook his head. 

“Nope. Not so long’s he’s got that 
wife o’ his. As long’s they’s a little 
finger o’ that man o’ hers left, it’s a 
kindness to her to keep life in it if yuh 
can.” 

“But a cripple like that, Bill I 
don’t know. His death would hurt her 
terribly for a time, but she’d get over 
it, and But this way, Heenan—to 
drag along with him year after year 
like that Fe 

“Time wouldn’t help her,’ Heenan 
denied stubbornly. ‘No, it wouldn't. I 
know. Some women’s like that. Not 
many, but some. A guy that figures all 
women are angels, he’s an awful boob, 
but the wise guy that figures none of 
‘em are, he’s worse. He’s the big boob 
o’ the herd.” 

“T think you’re right,” the lieutenant 
admitted, with a little touch akin to rev- 
erence in his voice. “It’s a_ rotten 
tragedy either way. They haven't much 
money, and this is going to go hard 
with them.” 

Heenan’s small blue eyes narrowed to 
a scintillant thread between his puck- 
ered lids, and the muscles in his great 
arms and shoulders swelled with a ten- 
sion of anger. 

“Tf I had Slattery here!” he said 
venomously, cupping his flexed fingers 
in front of him. “If I had Slattery 
here! The overfed, thief-brained, 
wolf-hearted hell’s buzzard! I’d make 
him blow back with every cent he made 
out o’ this dirty deal, or I’d wring the 
blood out o’ his rotten carcass a drop 
at a time, till I’d played fifty-fifty with 
him at a drop for every cent he’s made 
out o’ this frame-up. God help Slat- 


sad- 


* ported. 


tery if I ever hook my fingers in his 
meat, ‘cause I won't, an’ I'll kill any- 
body less’n the Almighty that tries to 
give him a hand!” 

“You've changed your tune, 
nan,” the lieutenant laughed. 

Heenan nodded grimly. 

“It’s the woman,” he explained. “It’s 
the women put right an’ wrong in the 
world. If it wasn’t for them, there 
wouldn’t be no such things, no more’n 
there is with a wolf pack. But the 
women, they put right in the game an’ 
they put wrong in it, an’ the guy that 
don’t deal fair with the rules that give 
a good woman a sguare shake in this 
life game—lI want him, that’s all.” He 
spread his open hands at arm’s length 
in front of him, and slowly clenched 
each big fist. “I want him there!” he 
said. 

“I wish you had Slattery there,” the 
lieutenant supplemented. “I’m more or 
less law and order in this district, and 
I try to do my duty, but I think I 
could watch you kill him with a clear 
conscience, and swear it was done in 
self-defense, to clear you. We know 
certainly of twenty-four men who died 
on that trail, and there are probably 
others.” 

*An’ some of ‘em had women,” Hee- 
nan muttered; “women that want ’em 
like that little girl wanted her man. 
Um! I’m goin’ to trot over an’ see 
Mrs. Harris.” 


Hee- 


[he news that Big Bill Heenan was 


going “below” caused talk in every 
camp in the North where it was re- 
To the friends that he met in 
Skagway, Juneau, Wrangle, Peters- 
burg, and Ketchikan, on his way down 
on the boat, he said that he was just 
going to Seattle to loaf around a little, 
and look at the sights. 

“Been in twenty-nine years alto- 
gether, an’ fifteen straight without ever 
havin’ been south o’ Juneau,” he re- 
peated. ‘An’ I want to get outside for 
a couple o’ months an’ see what things 
look like.” 

It was early in January when he ar- 
rived in Seattle. An old friend and 
trailmate who was filling in time run- 
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ning a big bank in Seattle, and other- 
wise increasing the half million dollars 
he had left the North with, met him at 
the dock and carried him off to the 
palatial Northern Club. Scores of the 
big fellow’s friends from the North 
country were in business in Seattle, and 
they welcomed him royally. He was 
featured in the news columns of the pa- 
pers, wined, dined, and shown off on 
every possible occasion. 

He took it all with a quizzical, half- 
contemptuous grin, deported himself 
with reasonable decorum, and when- 
ever he could get away to his sumptu- 
ously furnished room at the club, 
stripped himself to his trousers and un- 
dershirt, and lay on the lounge, smoking 
cigarettes and gazing hungrily out of 
the window across Elliot bay to where 
the jagged outline of the Olympics 
notched the sky. 

He had been in town a little over 
two weeks when Slattery returned to 
Seattle from a trip to the East. The 
two big men met in the billiard room 
of the Northern Club. Slattery was 
the fatty degeneration of what had been 
a powerful man. In fact, he was still 
powerful, but the flesh on his great 
frame was an unhealthy pink, and hyng 
on his bulging abdomen in rolls. Big as 
his shoulders were, his waist was wider. 
\ full roll of double chin further vul- 
arized a face that was essentially vul- 
ar in f cast of 
feature. Heenan 


eem small in 


spite ot a majestic 


His bulk made 


or 
4 
ao 


even 
comparison 
n shook hands, but 

posture, his ever 1¢ 

vas the suggestion of a live, lithe, fear- 
ful power that Slattery’s appearance 
and movements did not express. 

“Well, well, well, Heenan!’ Slattery 
greeted him with patronage, 
surrendering one fat hand to Heenan’s 
grasp, and patting the big fellow on the 
shoulder with the other. ‘My old sour- 
dough friend! How : hy 
I haven’t seen you since—nineteen hun- 
dred and two in Nome, it ?”” 

“About then,” Heenan 
thank yuh. 
beanfed none.” 


sonorous 


are your \\ y, 


wasn’t it?’ 
grinned. 
“T’m able to eat, You don’t 
look poverty struck o1 
“T manage to earn my three squares, 


Slattery chuckled. “Never had to miss 
‘em yet. What brings you down?” 

“IT blew most o’ my bank roll to make 
up the price o’ them three squares yuh 
speak of, buyin’ bum grub from them 
caches yuh had planted along the trail 
into the Illaniak country,” Heenan 
came back at him with a grin. “I 
figured I was gettin’ too childish to take 
care 0° my money any longer up in that 
man’s land, an’ I come down to get 
some pointers from you wise crooks 
that are framin’ everything up above 
these days.” 

Slattery frowned © slightly, and 
searched Heenan’s face intently for a 
moment. Finding no indication of any- 
thing but a game loser having his little 
joke, he chuckled in appreciation. 

“What talk, Bill, what talk!” he 
chided. “The idea! My caches, you 
said? Why, what put that idea in your 
head? And you fell for that Illaniak 
strike, Bill? Ha! Ha! Ha! Ha! 
That’s a good one! The bait must have 
looked pretty good when you swallowed 
it, Heenan.” 

“It’s on me, all right,” Heenan agreed 
ruefully. “I figured it for the second 
Klondike. I thought I’d come down an’ 
see yuh, an’ mebbe yuh’d gimme my 
money back.” 

Slattery slapped him heartily on the 
back. 

“La do bet 


buy you a 


Bill,” he roared. “I'll 
$ mo . 
Yes, I will. And 

finest banquet the New 

ip. I will. Let’ 
1 
Scalix 


i i‘) Ul 
> 


y 


I 

the bar, still orderi lrinks for eve 

one in the place and introducing the big 

fellow to all came in as the best 

fellow and the gamest loser that eve 
of the North. 

“He fell for that Illaniak strike, an’ 
then he met me an’ said, ‘I thought I'd 
come down an’ see if you wouldn't give 
me my money back,” he explained 
maudlinly to the crowd. “Just 
that. Nothing of the squealer about 
Heenan. No, sir! When he - 

The local 


e 4s 4: 
Slattery was presi lent 


] 
who 


came out 


manager o tne iine I 
which hurried 
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into the bar and interrupted his drunken 
superior. 

“You mind your business, or you'll 
have none to mind,” Slattery blatted 
loudly, after the manager had _ whis- 
pered for a moment in his ear. “And 
you tell whoever it was that told you | 
was talking too much, that I'll mind 
mine. All friends of mine here. This 
is Heenan. You know Heenan, he—— 
I’m not going home, and I’m not going 
to shut up. If you're not out of that 
door in one minute, you'll be out of a 
job. Go on now.” 

The manager shrugged and _ slipped 
away. 

“He’s all right, but he don’t know his 
place,” Slattery explained grandly. 

At a late hour that night Heenan 
helped Slattery to bed in one of the 
rooms of the club; later he went to his 
own room, gathered his belongings, and 
returned to where Slattery was asleep. 
He slipped off his shoes and settled him- 
self in a chair by the bedside, eying the 
besotted sleeper grimly. 


The following afternoon Slattery 
walked into his office, accompanied by 
Heenan. 

“I’m going north to-night on the Cot- 
tage City,’ he informed his manager 
curtly. ‘“Heenan’s got a proposition up 
there I want to look over. I can’t tell 
just when I'll be back.” 

“Well, where can we reach you by 
wire in case anything of importance 
comes up?” the manager inquired. 

Slattery hesitated, looked at Heenan, 
and shrugged. 

“T—I don’t know,” he 
tainly. “Never mind that.” 

He picked up a pencil from the man- 
ager’s desk, toyed idly with it for a 
moment, and began writing absent- 
mindedly on the back of an envelope as 
he stared over the top of the desk out 
of the window. 

**Let’s Heenan said suddenly, 
and Slattery jumped. Heenan reached 
out and carelessly picked up the en- 
velope. “Come on,” he said, as he 
thrust it into his pocket. 

“Well—I'll let you—hear from me,” 


said uncer- 


go,” 


Slattery said hesitantly over his shoul- 
der to the manager, as he walked out. 

The manager stared after him with a 
puzzled frown. 

“T wonder if he’s still drunk,’ he 
worried. “He walks straight, but some- 
how He acts funny. Huh! 1 
won't butt in on him again, that’s sure. 
Let him go his gait.” 

Outside, Heenan called an 
bile and motioned Slattery in. 

“Where to, sir?” the driver inquired. 

“Any old place,’”’ Heenan answere:| 
carelessly. “Just drive us out in the 
country somewhere, and get us back to 
Pier B in time to get the Cottage City. 
She sails at nine. My friend and | 
want to talk.” 

At eight-thirty the machine stopped 
on Railroad Avenue, before the pier, 
and Heenan and Slattery got out and 
went aboard of the boat. 

“We're goin’ straight to bed,” Hee- 
nan told the steward. “Show us our 
room.” 

Heenan closed the door and locked 
it when the steward left, and sat down 
with a sigh of relief. 

“I’ve herded you about long enough,” 
he said. “I want a little rest, an’ I’m 
goin’ to get it. An’ lemme tell yuh 
somethin’, old-timer—don't try to play 
that writin’ game again, ’cause I won't 
bother tearin’ up your note next time. 
I’ll come shootin’ first, an’ tend to the 
note afterward.” 

He withdrew his right hand 
his coat por ket, clutching a blued-steel 


automo- 


from 


automatic thirty-eight. 

“Get your duds off an’ get ready for 
bed,” he ordered. “I’m goin’ to put 
yuh in shape, so’s I can walk around a 
while without worryin’ about yuh.” 

“Will you have a little sense?” Slat- 
tery begged wearily, slopping his huge 
bulk over the lower berth. ‘You can't 
possibly get away with this thing, Hee- 
nan. Good God, Heenan, you can’t kid- 
nap me and keep out of the pen! It 
can't be done. If you'll just be gx od 
now and let me go, I'll give you my 
word to say nothing about this, and you 


can go on back North as if nothing had 


happened. But if you persist in this 


mad trick of yours, I'll— 
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“Don’t say anythin’ sassy or mean,” 
Heenan warned softly. ‘Don’t yuh go 
an’ do it, Slattery, ’cause yuh ain’t fixed 
right to make talk like that. I been 
awful near to takin’ a pot shot at yuh a 
couple o’ times to-day. It’s a long ways 
through yuh, but I reckon this little pop- 
gun’d drill the full distance; an’ if I 
ever start, I'll put seven nice little holes 
in yuh, right where they'll kill yuh the 
deadest. An’ yuh know I'll do it, damn 
yuh!” 

“T believe you would,” Slattery whis- 
pered huskily. “By , I believe you 
would!” 

“Yuh do more’n believe it; yuh know 
it. Now get this thing straight. If 
yuh do get to tip anybody off that yuh 
ain’t travelin’ willin’, that ain’t goin’ to 
help yuh if I’m in shootin’ distance. I 
come near to pluggin’ yuh when yuh 
made that play on the envelope to-day, 
an’ I ain’t goin’ to let yuh off again. | 
promise yuh that. The next time yuh 
even make a try to tip anybody off, I'll 
get yuh. That goes. From now on, 
any time yuh try to wise anybody up in 
any way, you're just committin’ suicide. 
Remember it! Now strip.” 

“If you'd tell me where you're tak- 
ing me or what you want,” Slattery 
whined, as he doffed his clothes, “why 
Vd . 

“Never mind 
rupted. “Strip!” 

While Slattery 
opened his satchel and too 
a coil of quarter-inch manila 

“Lie down there,’ he ordered the 

umboat man when the latter was 
ready for bed. ‘On your face an’ put 
your hands behind yuh.” 

He started with Slattery’s wrists, 
and bound the huge man securely, hand 
and foot. Then he rolled him on his 
back and, with loose ends tied to the rail 
at the foot and head of the berth, 
pegged him out till he was unable to 
move three inches in any direction. 

“T can’t do it, huh?” he chuckled, as 
he reached in his grip again and took 
out several strips of canvas about six 
inches wide and a yard long. “Open 
your mouth, old-timer.” 

“No, no, Heenan, 


that,” Heenan inter- 
Heenan 
therefrom 


undressed, 
i] 


don't do that. 


Don’t,” Slattery begged. “Please! I 
won’t yell. I won't, I promise you. I 
can’t sleep with a gag in my- ; 

“That ain’t bad,’ Heenan soothed 
him. “Not half as bad as sleeping in a 
snow bank with your feet an’ legs froze, 
an’ your grub all gone. Not half. Open 
your mouth!” 

He stretched the big fellow’s lips 
wide with one strip of canvas twisted 
into a gag, and bound another full 
across his opened mouth. 

“Hurt?” he inquired, as he tied them 
tight. 

Slattery nodded as vehemently as he 
was able, bound as he was. Heenan 
chuckled. 

“Good!” he said cheerfully, and gave 
the gag an extra yank. “It ain’t as 
bad as havin’ your toes took off after 
they’ve been froze an’ thawed, but I 
bet it ain't real pleasant at that. Good 
night. I’m goin’ to scout around an’ 
see if they’s any friends 0’ mine on 
board.” 

He covered the bound man to the 
chin, tucked the covers carefully about 
his neck, and drew the edge of the sheet 
up until it covered the gag over Slat- 
tery’s mouth. Any one entering the 
room would have seen only a sleeping 
man, well tucked in. He stepped out- 
side and locked the door. 

“My friend don’t want to be woke 
up, no matter what happens,” he told 
“Just keep out o’ there, 


” 


the steward. 
an’ see that everybody else does. 


dozen pa 

for winter trafii 

to the North is usually light, and non 
eithe 


of these were acquaintances of 


Heenan’s or Slattery’s. Some of the 
crew commented on how the two men 
stuck together continually; but it was 
only idle comment, and their action was 
ascribed to a close friendship. 

At Skagway, Slattery had quite a 
chat with the agent of his line there— 
while Heenan sat by. The agent no- 
ticed nothing unusual, except that the 
boss was not looking at his best. 

“Been hitting the booze too hard,” he 
thought, and nothing more. 

They train at Skagway, 


took the g 
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crossed the range to White Horse, and 
there picked up Heenan’s outfit. They 
were in White Horse only two hours. 
Heenan bought a mushing outfit for 
Slattery, got his dogs together, and in 
the early afternoon the two drove out 
of White Horse, bound for Malchuk. 
It was forty-eight below when they left. 

Slattery stood the pace back of the 
straining dogs for five long miles be- 
fore he whimpered. Then his legs 
gave way beneath him, and he sat in 
the snow. 

“T can’t do it, Heenan,” he said weak- 
ly. “You'll have to let me ride. I’m 
all out of shape, and I can’t keep up.” 

Heenan slipped his mitten and drew 
his gun. 

“Get up!” he said. 

Slattery gasped and struggled to his 
feet. A mile farther on he commenced 
to vomit. He cried as he struggled on 
after the team, and the tears froze on 
his cheeks. They made eighteen miles 
that afternoon, and Slattery was fast 
asleep when Heenan finished his sup- 
per and prepared to bind him. The 
wearied man did not wake even while 
Heenan passed the ropes about him. In 
the morning he declared sulkily that he 
could not rise, and snuggled back in his 
blankets. Heenan struck the tent over 
his head and packed it on the sledge. 

Then he jerked Slattery out of the 
blankets, rolled and packed them, and 
picked up his dog whip. 

“Stay where yuh are, tlhien,” he said 
cheerfully. ‘“S’long.” 

Slattery struggled, staggering, 
feet, a terrible fear on his face. 

“Wait, hold on, Heenan!” he cried. 
“Don’t leave me. I couldn’t get back 
now. | " 

“T know damn well yuh couldn't,” 
Heenan returned. 

“This is murder, Heenan, pure mur- 
der,” Slattery whined. 

“Somethin’ like that,” Heenan agreed 
easily. “Are yuh comin’ ?”’ 

Slattery choked a sob, nodded, and 
followed after his torturer on tottering 
legs that were two sticks of stabbing, 
heart-stopping pain. 

They arrived in 
evening of the third day out. 


to his 


Malchuk on the 
Slattery 


cried steadily as he wabbled after the 
team, and babbled incoherent things. 
He fell every few yards, and each time 
he dropped he screamed weakly for 
fear of inability to rise again. Heenan 
took him to Caribou’s shack, put him 
to bed, and bound him. 

An hour after their arrival, the lieu- 
tenant of the mounted police knocked 
at the door of the cabin. Heenan opened 
it ever so slightly and peeped out. 

“T wouldn’t come in,” he said. ‘Yuh 
might see somethin’ yuh ought not.” 

The lieutenant stared in wonder, and 
Heenan chuckled. 

“T think you’re more of a man than 
yuh are a policeman,” he judged. “Yuh 
can think I’m lyin’ if yuh want to, but 
Slattery’s lyin’ on the bed in here.” 

“Slattery?” the lieutenant gasped. 

“Yuh said yuh’d stand by while | 
killed him, an’ then swear I done it in 
self-defense,” Heenan reminded him. 
“Don’t go back on it.” 

“Why, what are you going to 

“What yuh don’t know won’t hurt 
yuh,” Heenan interrupted. ‘“How’s 
Jack Harris?” 

“Getting along all right,” the lieu- 
tenant stammered. “He “ 

“How’s the little girl?” 

“All right. She 


” 


Look here, 
Heenan, what are you going to -" 
“Run along home now, an’ leave it to 


me an’ Caribou,” Heenan advised. 
“Whatever’s to be done, we'll do it.” 

The lieutenant stroked his lips 
thoughtfully. 

“T’ll do it,” he said, with sudden de- 
cision. “I don’t know anything, and 
I’m going to take good care not to find 
anything out. Go ahead, Bill. 

“T knowed yuh was a man,’ Heenan 
complimented him shortly, and shut the 
door in his face. 


In the dark of the early morning 
Heenan and Caribou, mushed out of 
camp, with the tottering Slattery be- 
tween them. They were headed east, 
in the direction of the Illaniak country. 
The thermometer on the door of Cari- 
bou’s shack registered sixty-three be- 
low zero when they left. Ten miles 
out, they camped and cooked breakfast. 
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“Yuh ben askin’ what I wanted with 
yuh all the way up,” Heenan told Siat- 
tery, as they squatted in the tent after 
eating. “I’m goin’ to tell yuh. They 
was men died on this trail chasin’ the 
fake stampede yuh framed up. They 
was others that’s crippled for life fron 
travelin’ it. All right. The first thing 
you're goin’ to do, you’re goin’ to travel 
the same trail they traveled. Mebbe 
your goin’ to die on it, mebbe not, but 
you're goin’ to swallow a good stiff dose 
o the same medicine yuh handed out 
to the poor boobs that fell for that 
frame-up o’ yours an’ come this way. 
There’s somethin’ else you're goin’ to 
do, but that comes in later. Caribou 
an’ me, we'llesee that yuh travel proper. 
I can snuff a candle at twenty-five feet 
with the snapper on this dog whip o’ 
mine, an’ any time yuh don’t move to 
suit me See that lead dog? He 
was bad when I got him two years ago. 
I’ve cut both o’ them ears of his off 
clean down even with his head an eighth 
of an inch at a time, teachin’ him to be 
good. Get up on your fat legs. We're 
goin’ to strike camp an’ go.” 

They were three weeks on that trail. 
When they made camp on the back 
track, thirty miles distant from Mal- 
chuk, Slattery was a good sixty pounds 
lighter than when he left Seattle. The 
lobe of his right ear was missing, for 
Heenan’s boast of his ability with the 
whip had not been a vain one. 

“We're goin’ to hang out at this cat Ip 
i,” Heenan told the tortured 


1 


1: 4 
) 


; lhe ‘V1 .er 
is 1 ougnt. Whethe 


Vl 


yuh get out o’ this land alive or not is 


all up to you. I want fifty thousand 
dollars from yuh, an’ if I don’t get it, 
I’m goin’ to use my gun to put yuh 
where a bunch o’ good men left this hell 
trail to go to. You write your check 
for fifty thousand out to Caribou, an’ 
send a note with it, explainin’ that 
you're buyin’ some ground that I 
brought yuh up here to show yuh. Write 
it to your manager, an’ tell him to keep 
I inder his hat, an’ 


the proposition 
> ee 


that Caribou gets 


know how to write it so’s it'll sound 
straight to him, an’ it’s up to you to 
make it sound straight. I’m goin’ to 
give Caribou one month to get from 
here to Seattle, get the cash, and get 
back again. If he isn’t back in that 
time, I’m goin’ to bump yuh off on 
space an’ find out if yuh jobbed us later. 
If yuh still feel like livin’, make that 
letter awful strong.” 

That night Caribou mushed away for 
Malchuk alone. 

“You'll—hurry, won't you?” Slattery 
begged meekly as he left. 

For twenty-two days, Heenan loafed 
in the tent with his prisoner, and in all 
that time spoke no word to him. On 
the twenty-second day Caribou ap- 
peared 

“Like takin’ candy from a kid,” he 
exulted. “Got the whole wad in fine, 
new, thousand-dollar bills. The man- 
ager down there said he figured Slattery 
must be off on some such job as that.” 
Fine!" Heenan gloated. “Let’s 
strike this camp an’ move. I’m tired 
layin’ around here with this lump oO’ 
disease.” 

A mile from Malchuk, 
and faced Slattery. 

“T’m goin’ to let yuh loose,” he toid 
him. “You're free from now on to go 
where yuh please, an’ do what yuh 
please. Yuh think you're goin’ to have 
me pinched, but yuh ain't. If yuh ever 
do, I'll tell the story o’ this little trip 

happened [ll tell how I 


uh up her 


“ 


Heenan halted 


pro I 


went: be 


rT’ 


,on 


spring it'll sound fine to them 
awful yuh was. Say 


same. That's 


as 
you've told } 
nothin’, an’ I'll do the 
all.” 


l ~~ a Se, ‘ 11 
He halloed t nls dogs and mushed 


away, leaving Slattery standing, open- 
mouthed, in snow. After a little 
the steaml man re and followed 
him. He when 
nan pulled up in front of the barracks. 


t Mr. Slattery, 


vehind Hee- 
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bought a nice piece of ground off me 
up here a piece.” 

“Mr. Slattery,” the lieutenant ac- 
knowledged the sad figure in the rear. 
“You bought something from Mr. 
Heenan, eh? Were you satisfied ?” 

Slattery wet his lips nervously, and 
made a half dozen fruitless efforts to 
speak. 

“I—yes,” he managed at last weakly. 
“Yes. I think I got—a very good— 
bargain. I'd like to get some one to— 
to take me to—White Horse.” 

“Take Mr. Slattery down to Willets’ 
road house,” the lieutenant instructed 
one of his constables, who was stand- 
ing in the doorway. “Dan Willets will 
take you through, Mr. Slattery.” 

es) Oh, yes. Thank you,” Slat- 
tery stammered, and followed the con- 
stable away down the one street. 

Caribou sat down weakly on his 
sledge and wiped a bead of cold sweat 
from his brow. 

“My heart’ll never be strong again,” 
he declared solemnly. “The nerve o’ 
The nerve! I was as 
the game! 


yuh, Heenan! 
sure he was goin’ to blow 
Say, you an’ me’ll have to part com- 


pany, Bill. I got feelin’s.” 

“Blow nothin’! Heenan scorned. 
“Fine story for his friends to hear, 
wouldn’t it? That was the last thing I 
worried about. I'll be back in a few 
minutes, Carter. Stick around for me; 
I got a funny yarn to tell yuh about all 
this. It’s rich.” 

He plodded away down the street to 
Harris’ shack and knocked at the door 

The girl greeted him with the wor- 
shipful look of a dog for its master. 
The delicate face showed fine lines of 
worry, and the frail body was stooped. 
In a chair by the stove the crippled hus- 
band sat, staring into the fire. 

“T wasn’t able to thank you when you 
were in last time, Heenan,” he said, in 
a voice that shook. “‘They’ve told me 
how you went out and got me. I can’t 
say anything adequate, but I’m as 
thankful as a human being can be, 
Heenan.” 

“Aw, that wasn’t nothin’,’ Heenan 
answered awkwardly. He sat down 
and twiddled his fur cap nervously. 


“T’ve—I been down to Seattle,” he said, 
after a pause. “I seen Slattery there.” 
“You He—he’ll do something ?” 
the girl questioned eagerly. ‘He'll pay 
us—something—damages ?” 

“Don’t be absurd, honey,” Harris 
said bitterly. “Mr. Slattery’s not inter- 
ested in us. My wife has a most re- 
markable faith in you, Mr. Heenan. 
The fact is we are not particularly well 
fixed, and with me in this shape 
The poor girl has had the most ob- 
stinate idea that you were going to get 
damages from Slattery for my condi- 
tion. I haven’t been able to x 

“Slattery ain’t a bad guy when yuh 
get to know him,” Heenan interrupted. 
“He’s tricky an’ short spoke, but he’s 
real decent when yuh put a thing to 
him square. I put it up to him right 
strong ” He stopped to chuckle 
silently for a moment. “Real strong- 
like, I told him how things was, an’ he” 
—he fished in his parka, drew out a 
wallet, and slapped fifty crisp thousand- 
dollar bills on the table—‘‘he come 
across with fifty thousand to kind o’ 
help make things up to yuh as best he 
could,” he finished, as he rose and set- 
tled his cap on his head. 

“Heenan,” Harris gasped, staring at 
the bills. ‘Heenan! Why eae 
reached out and gathered his wife in 
his arms as a rending sob shook him. 
“It’s life, girlie!” he babbled, as the 
tears came. ‘We can go back. We 
can live. Oh, my girl——” 

“T’ll be trottin’,” Heenan said, mov- 
ing toward the door. 

“But, Heenan, wait a moment. I 
want I’m so happy I can’t talk, 
Heenan. I—it sy 

“Don’t try talkin’ now,” Heenan 
grinned. “I'll be back later, an’ we'll 
chin it over. One thing—don’t never 
say nothin’ to Slattery. Never try to 
thank him. He’s funny that way. 
Short spoke, but Pll see yuh 
later.” 

He stood still in the snow in front 
of the door for a moment, winking. 

“Damn snow’s hurtin’ my eyes,’ he 
muttered huskily, as he rubbed them 
with the back of his mitten. “I got to 
wear goggles for a while.” 
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arrtage? 
ore l0acl 


HEY were young, rich, good 

B looking, and well born, but 
they were both the children 
of their age, and very modern 
and up to date. 

They didn’t believe in the Bible— 
they said it was ridiculous; they didn’t 
believe in duty—they said it was stuffy ; 
they didn’t believe in children—they 
said it was wicked to have them; they 
didn’t believe in marriage—they said it 
was early Victorian; they didn’t believe 
in love—until they met each other. 
Then it was with them even as it had 
been with their stuffy old fathers and 
mothers before them. These glorious 
young skeptics who believed in nothing 
suddenly believed in love. 

“It’s a rotten nuisance believing in 
love: when you don’t believe in holy 
matrimony.” So runs Father Noah’s 
great axiom, evolved in the zodlogical 
fastnesses of the ark. This up-to-date 
pair of lovers found out the truth of it 
to their cost. 

“If I buy a dress I’m not expected to 
wear it forever, am 1?” said she. “If I 
take a house and don't like it, it’s not 
considered a crime if I want to move. 
llow can / tell if I want to stick to you 
for the rest of my natural, till I’ve 
tried what it’s like? Marriage is simply 
rotten, but if Mrs. Smith and Mrs. 
lones. won’t call unless a dotty old 
parson mumbles over us, I suppose I’ve 
got to.” 

“Fish knives and ‘The Voice that 
Greathed O’er Eden’ bore me stiff,” he 


said to her in the intervals of the Rus- 
sian ballet; “but the piffling old law 
being what it is, what’s a chap to do?” 

What, indeed? That was the ques- 
tion. They discussed it through the 
six eternal weeks of the London sea- 
son; in the park under the green trees 
where the sparrows were mating; up 
the river at Henley between chickens in 
aspic and iced champagne; at the opera 
when Nijinsky had finished jumping ; 
in the beautiful old drawing-room in 
Chelsea, while the good old river flowed 
down to the bally old sea and Aunt Jane 
played auction bridge. At last he got 
a bit fed up discussing it, so he put on 
a diamond pin and a new silk hat, and 
called one afternoon to tell her that she 
must make up her mind. 

“Will you or won’t you?” he 
affably. “It’s up to you.” 

She said that would under cer- 
tain conditions. 

He sat on the edge of the Chippen- 
dale table, swinging his long legs. 

“What are they?” 

“Love’s all right, but it doesn’t last 
long. Sometimes it doesn’t hold out till 
after the honeymoon. We think ours 
will, but it won’t. I’ve got to protect 
myself against the coming of that day.” 

She was just eighteen, this young 
philosopher, and amazingly pretty. She 
wore a pink chiffon gown by Paquin 
and a necklet of pink pearls. 

He lighted his cigarette and nodded 
approvingly. 


said 


she 
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“Go ahead, old girl! I’m listenin’. 
I'd like to protect myself, too.” 

That side of the question had not oc- 
curred to her. However, as a belief in 
perfect equality between the sexes was 
one of her strongest convictions, she 
was quite ready for him to consider the 
matter from his point of view. 

She sat down on the cream-brocaded 
Chesterfield, put a black satin cushion 
behind her head, and prepared to go 
into the question properly. She rather 
believed in black satin cushions as a 
good background for golden hair. 

“I’ve gone into this thing thorough- 
ly,” she said, “and I’ve come to the 
conclusion that the best way is to have 
a contract; a private contract drawn 
up between our two selves.” She 
paused weightily. 

He perceived that he was expected to 
say something. He promptly said it: 

“T say, what a rippin’ idea!” 

“Isn't it? Like those two American 
millionaires did. If you’re willing, I'd 
like our contract to be exactly like 
theirs.” 

“My dear girl, I’m perfectly willin’. 
What was their contract like?” 

Her delicate eyebrows contracted a 
little. 

“Oh, perfectly splendid! All about 
what they’d do when they got tired of 
each other, and he wasn’t to interfere if 
she wanted to leave .him; and she 
wasn’t to housekeep if she didn’t want 
to; and they were each to have a day 


a 
151 } 
il l, 


off every month to go where they 


ane 1 Pa . 
onl eacn ome}: 


to read 


and a month’s holiday 
twice a year; and they 
each other’s letters, or ask who they 
were from; and all that kind of thing. 
You know.” 

“Oh, J know,” he hastened to assure 
her. “So did they, I should think.” 

She looked at him with the naive eyes 
of a child. 

“Of course they knew, silly!’ They'd 
both been divorced before.” 

He took out his cigarette case—gold, 
with his monogram in diamonds, a pres- 
ent from her—and extracted a second 
cigarette. 

“T say, we've not been divorced be- 
fore.” His voice shook with ill-sup- 


weren t 


pressed anxiety. “I s’pose that won't 


make any dif?” 

“Of course it won't.” She smiled at 
him serenely. “Let me give you a 
match.” 

She took one from the little match 
stand beside her—gold incrusted with 
turquoise, a present from him—and 
held it to his cigarette. 

“Thanks awfully.” 

He slipped an arm around her, and 
they kissed—a trifle emotionally fos 
such profound philosophers. 

“How about the wedding?” 

His face flamed. Hers paled. Shs 
gave a little scream, and dropped the 
match. 

“The beastly thing burned me,” she 
said, a little incoherently. Withdraw- 
ing herself from his arms, she returned 
to her seat. 

“How'd 
rou?” 

“Lucille’d have a fit.” 

“Then the beginnin’ of next?” 

“That’s the Chelsea Arts ball.” 

“How about the fifteenth?” 

“Oh, don’t worry!” 

“I’m not worryin’ about the wedding. 
I’m worryin’ about gettin’ back in time 
for the birds.” He blew a ring of 
smoke into the air, pausing to admire 
the artistic effect. “The whole thing’s 
a beast of a nuisance, anyhow.” 

“Isn't it?” she agreed, with sudden 
animation. “I’m not sure I can stand 
for being married at all.” She stole a 


1 


look out of the corners of her eyes at 
the splendid 4 
lover, and her voic 
There are 


the end of the month do 


young manhood of her 
changed; ‘‘at least, 
not until—— heaps of 
things to be settled first.” 

“Such as “ 

“Weil, this contract, for instance. 
Catch me letting myself in until that’s 
drawn up and signed !” 

“T’ve told you I’m willin’ to sign it.” 

“How can you be willing till you've 
read what it is?” 

“T’d be willin’ to sign anythin’ ”’—he 
nearly said “to get you,” but caught 
himself up in the nick of time—‘in 
reason.” 

“What do you call in reason?” 

“Oh, all he replied 


those things,” 
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vaguely. “Not openin’ one another's 
letters ; havin’ a day off; doin’ whatever 
you like; not cuttin’ up rough if an- 
other chap or girl butts in. That suits 
me down to the ground, if that’s all 
there is to it. I suppose that ts all, isn’t 
it?” 

The golden head shifted a little un- 
easily against the black satin cushion. 

“All except about the children,” she 
remarked hastily ; “but we’ve gone into 
all that already.” 

“Gone into it, by Jove!” thought he. 
“Tl should rather think we have!” 
Aloud he said: “That’s all right. Shall 
| shove on some more coal?” 

“Please.” 

\Vhen he’d shoved it on, he returned 
to the fray. 

“You just draw it up and I'll sign 
the bally thing.” 

“Me draw it up!” She sat bolt up- 
right. “Mr. Beddoes must do that.” 

He jerked his cigarette into the fire 
behind him. 

“Oh, I say, there’s no need for that, 
is there? Can't we fix it up between 
our two selves ?” 

“Certainly not. It must be a properly 
legal document, drawn up and signed 
before witnesses * She _ stopped 
short. ‘*What are you looking for?” 

“My cigarette’s gone out. You might 
chuck me another match.” 

“There’re some on the mantelpiece 
behind you,” she replied severely; “in 
the little black cat.” 

With 
watched him endeavoring to extract one 
from that intelligent animal’s curly and 
attenuated tail. 

There was a sound of a motor hoot- 
ing, followed by a prolonged knocking 
at the door. 

“Oh, damn!” exclaimed the young 
man. “I s’pose that’s your Aunt Jane?” 

“Aunt Jane’s not out.” She smiled 
artlessly. “I expect it’s Mr. 
come to tea. 

“What on 
for?” 

“T asked him.” 

“Great Why ?” 

“To tell him about the contract. 


considerable satisfaction she 


Beddoes 


earth’s he come to tea 


Scott ! 


He’s 


my guardian as well as my lawyer, you 
know.” 

The door opened and the butler ap- 
peared, ushering in the lawyer, followed 
by a footman with tea. 

His ward welcomed him with an ar- 
dor that put that astute old person im- 
mediately on his guard. 

“How you to 
guardy !" 

“T should think it is sweet, with half 
London in my waiting room! What’s 
the matter? Are you going to be mar- 
ried to-morrow, or is your Aunt Jane 
dying and wanting to alter her will?” 

“No business before tea, guardy, 
darling. I’ve ordered crumpets special- 
ly for you.” 

“Bother the 
Beddoes. 

“Ungrateful old monster! Sit down.” 

He sat down. 

Over the crumpet dish he eyed the 
pair of them grimly. 

“T take it you two have made up your 
minds to get married at last.” 

“That’s about the size of it, sir.” 

“Under certain conditions, Geoffrey. 
Don’t forget that.” 

Mr. Beddoes cast a sharp glance over 
his glasses in her direction. 

“What conditions ?” 

“That’s just what we want to tell you. 
We want them properly drawn up in 
the form of a contract for both of us to 
sign.” 

“Contract ?” 

“Yes: a real, 

tting 


sweet of come, 


crumpets!” said Mr. 


legal contract that 
there’s no g g out of afterward, 
stating exactly what we want; and it 
must be binding on us both.” 

“Good Lord! Isn’t the church serv- 
ice contract enough for you?” 

You should have heard the pair of 
them laugh. 

“That stuffy old thing!” 

“That was all right for Billy the 
Conq; but not for ws.” 

“Pray what do you want?” 

She jerked het golden head at her 
lover. 

“He'll explain.” 

In the middle of his 
telephone 


explanations the 


summoned her, and she de- 
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parted, leaving a fragrance of lilies and 
violets behind her as she went. 

“What damned nonsense is all this?” 
demanded the lawyer. “Do you mean 
you're going to sign these idiotic condi- 
tions ?” 

“She won’t marry me if I don’t, sir.” 

“Won't marry my foot! I take it you 
don’t mean to keep ’em?”’ 

“Certainly I mean to, sir.” 

The old man’s three separate hairs 
rose in horror on his venerable head. 

“Upon my soul, I don’t know what 
the world’s coming to! Conditions in- 
deed! If I were a young man 

He stopped short. Suddenly a vision 
arose before him of Mrs. Beddoes, not 
fat, with a gold transformation and a 
nose like a parrot, but a slim young 
thing with an eighteen-inch waist and 
soft, brown eyes, standing in a country 
lane full of honeysuckle and wild roses, 
telling him that she disapproved of port 
wine, and asking him to sign the pledge. 

“Did Mrs. Beddoes make no condi- 
tions before she married you, sir?” said 
the young man languidly. 

Mr. Beddoes, that eminent lawyer 
whose capacious bosom was said to hold 
half the secrets of guilty London, 
turned a lively red. 

“All women make conditions before 
they’re married,” he grunted. 

“Did you keep ’em, sir?” 

“Of course I kept them.” Again 
stopped short as a vision presented it- 
self to him of Mrs. Beddoes and him- 
self quarreling like ¢ and dog as to 
prices and brands of port and cl 
—far from it,” 


1 


ic 


Pr Sa 
pagne. “I’m nota t- 
he said hastily, “but I did 
could.” 

“Exactly, sir. young man 
smiled as who should say: “Go to, thou 
cunning one! I’m another!” 

“That’s very different, 
said Mr. Beddoes hastily ; 
made to a pretty girl and a serious thing 
like this. God forbid such a_ thing 
should happen, but if it ever came to a 
disagreement between you, this 
tract, as you call it, might be a damned 
awkward thing for both of you.” 

“We 


the best I 
The 


however,” 
“a promise 


con- 


shan’t come to disagree- 


ment, sir.” 


The old man sighed. 

“That's what we all think. But we 
do. Besides, you’ve not only yourselves 
to consider ; you've got to consider your 
children.” 

“There won't be any children to con- 
sider, sir.” 

“What!” shouted the old man. 
that another condition?” 

‘The first, sir.” 

Mr. Beddoes raised his hands to the 
hand-painted ceiling—cupids disport- 
ing themselves, with Venus seated on a 
rainbow drawn by doves. 

“Well,” he said helplessly, “I don't 
know what the world’s coming to!” He 
turned on the young man ferociously. 
“If you can’t stand it without a day off 
every month; if you're so sick of her 
before you’ve got her that you're will- 
ing to legislate about her leaving you 
when she’s sick of you; if she’s not to 
keep house, and you're not going to 
have children, in God’s name what do 
you want to marry her for?” 

“Because,” said the young man very 
gently, “she’s the only woman in the 
world I want to be the mother of my 
son.” 

“God bless my soul!” said Mr. Bed- 


“1 


does. 

There was an artistic pause, during 
which the young man carefully lighted 
a third cigarette. 

Full of crumpets and twentieth-cen- 
ury wisdom, Mr. Beddoes heaved him- 
self out of his chair. 

‘Tell her [ll ha 


attended by six 

. and thr 

and assisted by a bishop, two 
canons, and a curate, the stuffy old 
prayer-book service—with the word 
“obey” carefully omitted—made them 


ee pages il 


one. 


TT 


Wrapped in its parchment env 
sealed with three great, fat, red 
reposed 


bottles 


among the gold- 


and __ tortoise-shell 


contract 


stoppered 
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brushes in the hundred-guinea mauve 
suede dressing bag, a present from 
Aunt Jane. The bride had put it there 
with her own hands when she went up- 
stairs to change into her apricot char- 
meuse costume with Bulgarian em- 
broideries, before she came away. 

In the specially reserved carriage, 
furnished like a drawing-room, and 
decorated with pink and white roses, 
she showed it to her husband when she 
opened the bag to take out a clean hand- 
kerchief. 

‘| shall always keep it in there. It’s 
a better lock than my jewel case.” 

“Look out you don’t lose the key,” 
murmured that gentleman absently. 

The sight of the open bag, with its 
intimate little fripperies of powder 
puffs and toothbrushes, had taken 
some of the color from his handsome 
face. 

“Ill give you the duplicate, in case 
[ do,” said the bride. 

She pensively dabbed her small nose, 
and handed him a little gold key. She 


very kindly snuggled up to him just 


the least bit, while he put it away. 

“Where do you keep yours?” 

“Here.” He tapped the breast pocket 
of his new gray suit joyously. “Can't 
afford to lose that. Bucks you up to 
know you can put your hand on it at 
any moment—what ?” 

The bride, who had been leaning her 
head on his shoulder, sat bolt upright 
again. 

During the next few days she opened 
the dressing bag more than once, and 
peep at the document. The legal 
aspect of the long envelope and the 
three fat, red were a source of 
much inward satisfaction to her. They 
were like a reassuring voice. 

As time passed, however, the passion 
of life laid its hand on her, and she 
gradually omitted the little ceremony, 
until one day, happening to change her 
chain with lumps of turquoise for one 
with blobs of amber, she forgot all 
about it. She did not even ask her maid 
the whereabouts of the little gold key. 

It was, therefore, a bit of a shock 
when one morning, after they had been 
married just under a month, her hus- 


1 
LOOK < 


Seals 


band, airily helping himself to bacon 
and kidneys, asked her what arrange- 
ments she was contemplating for the 
morrow. 

She opened her blue eyes at him 
over the sugar basin. 

“Why on earth should I make ar- 
rangements for to-morrow ?” 

“No reason at all, my dear; only it’s 
my day off.” 

“Ts it? And I thought it was the 
day after. I must have miscounted. 
Oh, joy!” 

The bride, who was pouring out the 
coffee at the moment, was so over- 
come with delight that she poured it on 
the Cluny lace tablecloth instead of into 
the blue Wedgwood cup. 

“T hear there’s corkin’ fine trout fish- 
in’ round the corner.” He cast a joy- 
ously ruminating eye over the table. 
“Shove that strawberry jam along, will 
you? 

She shoved it along. 

“Where’s round the corner?” 

“I’m not breakin’ my jaw over bally 
old Welsh names this mornin’, little 
girl!” He turned the pot upside down 
on his plate. “! say, you've not left me 
much. Shove along the honey.” 

She shoved the honey along. 

“How can you go if you don’t know 
the name of the place you’re going to?” 

“Dawson wrote it down, silly. Took 
him best part of an hour. If you don’t 
want the car, I’il have it.” 

“Have it, dear boy. I shall spend 
my day off having a long, happy day all 

pining to be 


r? 


to myself. I’m 


” 


simply 
alone. 

So much did she pine for it that 
when the great Daimler had disap- 
peared down the drive, she locked her- 
self up in her bedroom and cried her- 
self sick. After which she sat down 
and wrote to all her dearest friends, 
telling them how happy she was, and 
advising them strongly, before getting 
married, to insist on having contracts, 
too. 

She was stamping the last envelope 
when the footman brought in the let- 
On the silver salver lay four for 
d. It was 


ters. 
her, and one for her husband. 
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a queerly shaped gray envelope, with a 
black “M” surmounted by a gold coro- 
net. Marie was the name of a red- 
headed lady with green eyes who be- 
lieved in sex equality, and was given to 
the merry pastime of annexing other 
people’s husbands. The postmark was 
Pffeffengwolchichgolthoo, the name of 
the simple little hamlet that Dawson 
had written down. The writing was 
unmistakably feminine, the envelope 
fragrant with scent. 

When her husband returned, trout- 
less, but jubilant, she gave it him. He 
thanked her with marked cordiality, and 
put it into his pocket unread. 

That night the bride opened her 
dressing bag, and looked long at the 
contract. The fat, red seals seemed to 
worry her. In obedience to her Aunt 
Jane’s urgent request over the tele- 
phone, as reported by the bride, they 
returned to town next day. 

Oddly enough, the first thing that 
she saw on the hall table was a gray en- 
velope with a gold coronet surmounting 
a black “M.” In a fit of absent-mind- 
edness, common to brides both of the 
Middle Ages and of the twentieth cen- 
tury, she took it upstairs and mislaid it 
when she went to dress. 

Later she overheard her husband in- 
quiring of the butler concerning the 
vagaries of the London post. 

At dinner he inveighed loudly against 
violent women who attacked pillar 
boxes, wantonly destroying honest citi- 
zens’ sacred correspondence. She had 
to send a thumping donation 


1 
DOY the 


the grace 
in cash by a me 
morning to the head office of the sutf- 


ssenger next 
fragettes. 

The days came and went. 
gray letters. Sometimes the suffra- 
gettes got them. Sometimes they 
didn’t. When they did their funds in- 
variably went up. 

In the intervals there were wonderful 
hours—mornings when the birds sang 
madly in the park, and old London was 
turned into a magic city paved with 
gold; afternoons when the gray river 
turned to molten silver and the beauti- 
ful drawing-room was flooded with an 
ecstasy of light; nights when the moon 


So did the 


danced in the spangled heavens and the 
stars shouted for pure joy. 

These, however, were intervals. 

There were days—long days filled 
with gray letters—in between. 

On their second day off, entering a 
moment late for breakfast, the bride 
caught her husband kissing a gray en- 
velope. She offered him tea with a 
voice that would have made the fortune 
of a refrigerator. Later, she tele- 
phoned to a former slave with a pointed 
mustache and curling black hair, and 
invited him to dine at her club. 

The first people who caught her eye 
on entering were her husband and the 
red-headed lady, in a black gown with 
her bodice under the table, wearing. 
magnificent emeralds to match her 
emerald eyes. They gave each other 


the gladsome eye en passant, as all hap- 
pily mated, smart, up-to-date husbands 
and wives, with contracts in their dress- 
ing bags, should. 

Toward the end of the third month, 
Mr. Beddoes returned from Japan. He 
rang up to inquire after the health of 


his ward, who was out. Incidentally 
he asked after the health of the con- 
tract. 

“How does it work?” he inquired. 

“Top hole,” responded her husband, 
who had answered the telephone. 
“Come and see for yourself.” 

Mr. Beddoes called that afternoon. 
On the cream-brocaded Chesterfield, 
waiting for him, he found an 
and languid young woman with 
[ if loll here 


placid eyes of a beautiful d 


were crumpets for his special editica- 
tion, in a little silver dish, for tea. 

After tea he gave her the 
that he had brought her from Japan. 
It was a roll of the finest silk to be 
bought for money. He told her that it 
was off a piece that had been manu- 
factured expressly for the young em- 
press’ personal use. 

“T thought that it might come in use- 
ful for something,” he said in his stuffy, 
early-Victorian way. 

“Thanks awfully,” said she. 

She sat with it in her lap all the rest 
of his visit, fingering it, stroking it, 
pleating it up in her fingers, as if the 


present 
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mere feel of it gave her pleasure. Even 
when he got up to go, she stood in the 
hall holding it against her breast. 

“Are you happy, my child?” the old 
man asked her. 

“You bet!” 

“And the contract?” 

“Ripping! Thanks awfully for the 
stuff.” 

When he had gone, she went upstairs 
and put away the silk in a bottom 
drawer. It lay very cozy and white in 
its soft paper, the little parcel from far- 
away Japan. She stood for a moment 
in the gracious twilight considering it. 
Then she shut the drawer and locked it. 
Possibly it held contracts, too. 

That night her Aunt Jane arrived un- 
expectedly for dinner. She was tremu- 
lous with the excitement of a new 
little niece arrived from Heaven that 
afternoon. 

The pair of them received her great 
news with a chilling indifference. They 
were engrossed at the moment with 
some excellent tomato soup. 

“Sweet darling!’ murmured the kind 


lady, beaming at them, spoon in air. 


“Why her 
nephew. 

“Oh, Geoff! 

He laughed. 

“We don’t think they’re sweet, do 
we, old girl?” 

“Little beasts!” responded his bride 

Their Aunt Jane looked from one to 
the other in a kind of helpless perplex- 
ity. 

“You queer children!” 
gave a little sigh of relief. 
Tom’s delighted.” 

“Don’t you believe it, Aunt Jane! 
Good old Tom! He’s got another, too, 
hasn’t he?” 

“Geoffrey, you know they’ve two!” 

“What—three? Great Scott! Next 
thing the poor old chap’ll have to give 
up his car.” 

His wife looked at- him with eyes of 
horror. 

“Geoff, he couldn't!” 

“Couldn’t he!” returned her husband, 
grinning. “You wait and see! These 
little luxuries cost money. By Jove, 
just think of it! Bottles, and prams, 


sweet?” demanded 


All babies are sweet.” 


Then she 
“Anyway, 


and nurses, and measles, and Harrow, 
and boots!” 

“This one won't have to go to Har- 
row, my dear boy. It’s a girl.” 

“All the worse, Aunt Jane; it'll have 
to have frocks.” 

“White Indian muslin,” said the 
bride unexpectedly. Her eyes were 
shining, and her voice was very soft. 
“All hand embroidered with teeny, 
teeny tucks, and little bonnies all drawn 
chiffon with little pink roses.” Her 
eyes began to sparkle. “Il saw some in 
Peter Robinson’s window yesterday 

She stopped short and looked 
at her husband, who was regarding her 
derisively. “Ridiculous waste, I| call 
it! I could have got a hat for half the 
price for myself.” 

“You stick to the hats, old girl,” re- 
plied her husband. The butler reap- 
pearing at the moment, he lustily de- 
manded champagne. 

For the rest of the evening the talk 
ran on things to eat, auction bridge, and 
motor cars. When Aunt Jane got up 
to go, her niece went with her to the 
door. 

The soft moonlight encompassed 
them lovingly. In her short white 
frock, with her golden hair in soft curls 
held by turquoise combs, the bride 
looked like a little girl. 

“Good night, Aunt Jane.” 

“Good night, child.” 

Suddenly the bride began to giggle. 

“What ho! Buck up, and say ‘God 
bless you!’ before you go.” 

“My dear child!” 

If the moon had fallen out of the 
heavens, Aunt Jane couldn’t have been 
more surprised. Then she caught the 
look—half mocking, half apprehensive 
—on the young face. She snatched 
the exquisite Paquin frock—white chif- 
fon trimmed with red silk cherries—in 
her arms, and kissed her niece fer- 
vently. 

“God bless you, my precious child, at 
all times, in all places! God bless you 
and yours!” 

Her husband, coming out to see his 
guest to her carriage, caught the last 
words, and later on, upstairs, asked the 
cause. 
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“What was the old girl ‘God bless- 
ing’ about ?” 

He opened the door between their 
rooms, when her maid had gone, and 
stood there in his shirt sleeves, brush- 
ing his hair. 

“How should / know? 
of her silly old ways.” 

“She said, “God bless you and yours.’ 
I heard her distinctly. What on earth 
did she mean?” 

His wife screamed with laughter. 

“You, I expect.” 

“Funny old dame!” He _ stooped 
down to the silver mirror, and looked 
at his parting. “She's a good sort, 
Aunt Jane. Bit early Victorian, what?” 

“I wonder what people really mean 
by early Victorian? What do you, 
Geoff ?” 

“Kids, bonnets, church! 
things like that.”’ 

“I’m not so sure bonnets are stuffy,” 
said his wife reflectively. “With nice 
soft tulle strings, for old uns like Aunt 
Jane, they’re not half bad.” 

“What ho! We shall have you going 
to church next.” 

“You see me, don’t you?” 
his wife scornfully. 

She omitted to mention that she had 
been to service in the Abbey twice that 
week. Theold church, with its stained- 
glass windows, and the boys’ shrill, 
sweet voices floating upward, the green 


[t’s just one 


Stuffy old 


returned 


grass, and the fat, gray pigeons, rather 


appealed to her artistic sense 

Her husband came forward into the 
room and 
pretty picture sitting in a low rocking- 
chair in her white rest gown, with the 
firelight flickering and flashing from the 
pink tiles, and the shaded electric lights 
shedding a rosy glow on her charming 
face. 

A sweet and gracious figure of wom- 
anhood! A stuffy old husband of the 
bygone days, 
thing, would probably have fallen on his 
knees before her, and told her so. The 
up-to-date knew a 
worth two of that. He wasn’t chucking 
any bally bouquets. Catch him! He 
helped himself to some violet oil with 


considerable satisfaction, and said: 


looked at her She made a 


when nobody knew any- 


bridegroom 


“What are you sittin’ there for, old 
girl? \Vhy don’t you get to bed?” 

“I’m cold.” 

“Why cold?” He _ smacked his 
brushes together and threw them onto 
the table. ‘Had your hot milk?” 

She shook her head. “Don’t want 
7" 

“Bosh!” He looked round vaguely. 
“Have those fools forgotten to bring 
it up?” 

“Keep your hair on! 
stuff.” 

“What a slacker that woman is! 
Now / shall have to go down and get 
it. Botheration! I'll get my coat.” 

He disappeared into his dressing 
room. There was a banging of ward- 
robe doors, followed by a_ vigorous 
“Damn!” 

“What's up?” 

“A button off my beastly coat.” He 
reappeared, holding it “That's the sec- 
ond time that’s happened. That woman 
of yours can’t sew for nuts.” 

“Chuck it over. I'll sew it on for 
you.” 

“I see you sewing buttons, what ho!” 

“Do you think I can’t?” 

She slipped her hand into a satin bag 
lying at her side, and took out a little 
ivory etui containing a little pair of 
gold scissors, some needles, and a little 
gold thimble set with little turquoise 
forget-me-nots. 


Where did 


I hate the bally 


you get that 


other day.” 


it the 
m4 having a thimble!” 

He resigned the coat to her, put on 
his dressing gown, and went downstairs. 

He was gone a long time. Evidently 
the milk was hard to find. When his 
wife had finished sewing on the button, 
she did not put the coat away, but sat 
holding it. It was of quilted silk, very 
soft and very warm. She sat very still, 
cuddling it up to her. At the sound of 
her husband’s steps outside the door, 
she started as if she had been a crimi- 
nal, and let it fall ostentatiously to the 
ground. 

“There’s your bgastly old coat.” 

She touched it with the tip of her 
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satin shoe disdainfully. He picked it 
up and examined the button. 

“Thanks awfully. It isn’t even wab- 
bly. 1 didn’t know you knew a needle 
from a pin.” 

“I know tons of things you dont 
know I know.” 

Sustained by this cryptic assurance, 
she sipped her hot milk. 

“Mind if I smoke?” 

“Don’t be an ass.” 

“Got to keep up my end of the con- 
tract, you know,” he said aftably. 

She stirred restlessly. He lighted his 
cigarette. 

“By the way, is it O. K. 
Wednesday our day off?" 

She looked at him over. the edge of 
her tumbler. 

“Got anything special on?” 

His smile was that of a man toying 
with an agreeable thought. 
“Quite O, K., thanks! 

fixed up all right?” 

“Quite all right, thanks.” 


to make 


Hope you're 


She took 


such a gulp of the hot milk that she 


nearly scalded herself. “I’m going for 
a nice long drive in the country with 
Jimmy.” Jimmy was the former slave 
with the pointed mustache and the dark 
curls. ‘His new car’s simply ripping. 
| shall start at seven, and I shall not be 
back till late.” She took another gulp 
of milk. “Quite, quite late.” 

“Good!” said her husband heartily. 
“Nor shall I.” 

When the day came, however, by a 
most unfortunate coincidence, she was 
ill. She she was her 
throat was sore, her head was on fire. 
\s, however, it is stuffy to have a doc- 
tor, she refused to have one in. She 
lay in bed, in a white lace nighty, with 
her pearls on and a charming boudoir 
cap with blue satin rosettes, very delect- 
able to the eye, that made her look like 
a study by Greuze, and apologized pro- 
fusely for any inconvenience that she 
might have caused. 

Her husband, who bore up remark- 
ably well considering his disappoint- 
ment, stayed at home and nursed her. 
His idea of nursing was apparently to 
feed the patient up. Trays of hot milk, 
trays of oysters and champagne, trays 


was cold, sick, 


° 


of chocolate, and lots of cream, and lit- 
tle, round, white biscuits with sugar on 
the top; trays of consommé and toast, 
followed by fried soles and green peas; 
and—as the day wore on—trays of 
grilled cutlets and new potatoes and as- 
paragus, topped by chicken salad and 
strawberries and cream! When the 
trays all came down empty, the down- 
stairs people nearly fell down flat. 

“Gawd! She ain’t got a twist on ‘er, 
I don’t think,” said the weary house- 
maid, showing the empty dishes to the 
cook. 

“He can pick a bit, too, by the look 
of that chicken,” snapped the cook, who 
was herself partial to that class of bird. 
“Ts ‘e still settin’ by ’er?” 

“Ain’t stirred the livelong day.” 

“What are they a-doin’ of?” asked 
the round-eyed scullery maid. 

“Jawin’ and stuffin’.” answered the 
housemaid shortly. In her last place 
she had had a tweeny to carry trays 
upstairs. 

“There's no denyin’ but that he’s very 
attentive,” said the smart parlor maid, 
looking at herself in the glass. “He 
puts on the cool when he thinks you’re 
lookin’. But you can't get the door 
shut before they're ‘oldin’ ‘ands.” 

“And a good job, too,” said the but- 
ler stoutly. “In my last place, they 
‘adn’t been tied up a fortnight before 
they was at it, cat and dog. She was 
all votes, and ’e was all whisky.” He 
cast an ardent eye at the lady's maid, 
who was of Parisian extraction. “1 
‘olds with young couples ’oldin’ ’ands.” 

“Zat is what 
tracque,” responded the French maid, 
who had investigated the dressing case. 
“Ven I come to marry myself, | shall 
demand zee contracque, too.” 

The electric bell interrupted 
conversation, 

Fortified by trays, the patient was 
about to rise and celebrate her recovery 
by a little dinner at the Ritz. 


come of Zee con- 


their 


ITT. 
With the coming of Christmas came 
an entreaty from Aunt Jane to spend 
the beautiful festival with her. 
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They jeered at the letter together 
over their bacon and eggs. 

“ ‘Beautiful festival,’ indeed!” 

“Tommyrot, / call it.” 

“Still, we’ve got to get through it 
somehow.” 

“There’s one thing—it'll please the 
servants to get rid of us.” 

“T’ll save money, too, and I’m hard 
up.” 

“It'll be rotten, but the old thing 
does her best, and we can't afford to 
offend her.” 

“IT s'pose we've got to go.”. 

They went. 

Worn out with squandering money 
on things that they didn’t want to buy, 
for people who didn’t want them, they 
rushed down at the last minute on 
Christmas Eve, at the rate of seventy 
miles an hour, and arrived there just in 
time to dine. 

Aunt Jane had a glorious place in 
Sussex. It had been in her family for 
nearly four hundred years. It was one 
of those absurd old places, built all out 


of perspective. with little bits added 
on by each succeeding member of the 
family according to his individual taste. 
There were long French windows that 
wouldn’t shut, and little, latticed, dia- 
mond-paned windows that stuck when 


them, and round 


you wanted to 
weren't made to 


rose windows 
open at all. 

There was a basement just like a 
great city, and wide chimneys, in which 
the wind bellowed like mad on winter 
nights; and shallow, polished-oak stair- 
cases without any carpets, and corri- 
dors like young streets; and a park with 
tame deer, and a kitchen garden with 
red brick walls, and a Dutch garden, 
and a terrace with peacocks, and a 
home farm with silly, white Jersey cows 
and fussy old hens and fat old pigs 
and a background of rolling green 
downs that would have been quite 
©. K. if they'd been flat enough at the 
top for golf. 

It wasn’t half a bad little hole even 
at Christmas, if Aunt Jane hadn't made 
such a beast of a fuss. 

Aunt Jane, however, believed in 
Christmas. She believed in plum pud- 


open 
that 


dings and mince pies and cards and 
early dinner, “so that the servants, 
poor dears, could have theirs in peace.” 

Quaint thing! She even believed in 
that old bunkum of peace and good will 
to all men, to which end she crammed 
the old house with aunts, uncles, broth- 
ers, sisters, and cousins who all hated 
each other with that cordiality that is 
the distinguishing mark of the twen- 
tieth-century family, and set them to 
decorating, snapdragon, and playing 
driveling games. 

Worst of all, she believed in making 
Christmas presents for the people she 
loved. 

Talk about the early-Christian mar- 
tyrs!” said he, surveying his hand- 
knitted waistcoat on Christmas morn- 
ing. “What about me!” 

“How about me?” returned his wife, 
holding up a delicate white silk “cozy.” 
“Great Scott! Listen to this!” She 
read the legend inscribed on a gilt- 
edged card, hand painted with fat rob- 
ins. “‘For my darling from her old 
aunt, to protect her precious throat.’ ”’ 

“I wonder if the buttons are real 


- gold?” 


“You see Aunt Jane using anything 
else !” 

Quite unconscious of the extraordi- 
nary tribute that they had paid to her, 
they dropped the offending garments 
on the bed. 

“IT vote we cut this out next Christ- 
mas, and hop over to Paris.” 

“I’m on. I can’t stand for this.” 

“IT say, must we put these bally things 


say, we can’t!” 
They picked them up again, and con- 
sidered them. 
“They're not half bad when you come 
to look at them.” 
“Not for an 
Jane.” 

“T s’pose we'd better stick them on 
while we’re about it.” 

“I spose we must.” 

They stuck them on, 
warm and comfortable in consequence 
—especially the bride, who was ad- 
dicted to wearing evening dress in the 
morning—when they turned out en 


old dame like Aunt 


and were very 
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masse into the bird sanctuary, after 
an eight o’clock breakfast, to feed the 
potty birds. 

After lunch, gorged with plum pud- 
ding and replete with French plums and 
figs, they were disgustedly subsiding 
into the fat cushions of an enormous 
old sofa, when Aunt Jane came in to 
beg them to go to church. 

“T've got to take poor old Mary her 
soup,” she said. “And the dear vicar 
will be so disappointed if none of the 
family are there. | know you two 
dears will love the beautiful walk to- 
gether.” 

She beamed on them through her 
gold spectacles, and rustled away in her 
soft, gray silk dress. 

“Church!” 

“Well, that’s the last straw!” 

“Hang old Mary and her soup!” 

“Why can't a bally maid take it?” 

“Must we go?” 

“T s’pose we've got to.” 

“\Ve may as well go the whole hog 
while we're about it.” 


They heaved themselves out of the 
sofa, and, grumbling loudly, got into 
their things and betook themselves to 
church. 

Church was, of course, a back num- 


ber. They never went, on principle. 
Needless to say, it bored them stiff. 
They felt quite queer and youngified 
when they sat down in the stuffy old 
family pew. Oddly enough, it took him 
back to the good old days at Harrow 
grumbling madly, but oh, so 
he had plodded to chapel 
times every Sunday It 
made her think of herself—a little, 
motherless mite in crape flounces— 
when she had believed that the figures 


when- 
happy ! 
three bally 


in the stained-glass windows were real . 


angels, and that Aunt Jane’s knee was 
a refuge against all the world. 

Lost in reminiscent thought, they sat 
and stared about them. The decora- 
tions were really quite decent for a 
tuppenny ha’penny affair, and the or- 
gan chap seemed quite up to his busi- 
ness. Being a bit fed up with ragtime, 
they found the hymns quite good. 

As for the service, stuffy wasn’t the 


word for it. Still, the old, white-haired 


vicar was a good sportsman, and a per- 
sonal friend of the bally old family’s. 
If he did have to jaw about things no 
one believed in, after all he was paid 
to do it, so he wasn’t altogether to 
blame. To show that there was no ill 
feeling, when the collection came 
around each surreptitiously popped a 
sovereign into the plate. 

When they came out, it was snowing 
fast. The ground was all covered with 
a spotless carpet; the -trees were all 
white. The red glow of the setting sun 
lit it all up until it sparkled and glit- 
tered like diamonds. In the steel-blue 
sky, shimmering through the rosy radi- 
ance, hung the evening star. A little 
robin sat on a fence and looked at them. 
It was exactly like one of the bally old 
Christmas cards in Aunt Jane’s scrap- 
book, which she had shown them the 
previous night. 

Softly, tenderly, over the snow came 
the sound of young voices singing: 

“Unto us a child is born, 
Unto us a son is given.” 

“Good heavens! Those 
kids are still at it!” said he. 

To his surprise, she suddenly stood 
stock-still, and burst into tears. 

“Hullo, dear! What's the 
with you?” 

She looked at him. 

He looked at her, and understood. 

“Great Scott!” 

“Geoff! Isn’t it awful?” 

‘My hat!’ 

They stood in the snow and stared at 
each other, and the evening star and the 
little robin smiled at them. Then sud- 
denly his face flushed scarlet. He bared 
his young head and he kissed her. 

They wouldn’t have believed it, but 
it was probably the same"old kiss that 
Billy the Cong gave Queen Billy before 
little Billy Rufus was born. 


wretched 


matter 


IV. 
| 


Five months later, as he sat in his 
study one evening, the door opened, 
and the hospital nurse came in. 

“Will you come upstairs a moment, 
Lord Alistairs? Her ladyship would 
like to speak to you for a moment.” 
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He turned his head slowly, and 
looked at her with a sublime indiffer- 
ence. 

“Nothing wrong, I hope?” 

“Her ladyship seems a little troubled. 
I thought you'd better come up now 
before she settles down for the night.” 

“All right; I’ve some papers to put 
away first; then I'll come.” 

He got up languidly, and went over 
to the writing table against the window, 
and picked up some papers that were 
lying there. For all the interest that he 
showed in the matter, his wife might 
have been a sack of coals. 

The nurse went up the great stair- 
case, lost in admiration. Any show of 
emotion would have disgusted her. She 
was a twentieth-century child herself. 

Her white gown had barely whisked 
around the corner before he was up the 
stairs. He'd have slain the man who 
said it, but it is a horrible fact that 
outside the door he stooped down and 
took off his extraordinarily well-cut 
evening dress boots. 

The beautiful room lay in semidark- 
ness. The nights were still chilly, and 
a wood fire burned on the open hearth. 
The little flames flickered joyously on 
the white furniture and the pink silk 
cushions, on the gold brushes and the 
crystal. bottles on the dressing table; 
played at hide and seek on the paneled 
ceiling; danced gayly over the pink 
satin counterpane and the lace-trimmed 
pillows in the great white bed; peeped 
merrily between the soft muslin cur- 
tains of an elaborate, twenty-guinea 
erection of white lace flounces and pink 
satin bows that stood sheltered behind 
a cream silk screen embroidered with 
pink roses and little gold birds. 

In a glass*basin under a soft, pink 
shade shone a little night light—the 
same ridiculous contrivance that had 
served to lighten the darkness of her 
grandmother and_= great-grandmother 
before her. Its little, prehistoric beams 
radiated as happily upward as if it had 
been a twentieth-century electric star. 
There was a smell of violets in the air. 

He tiptoed forward and looked down 
on his wife. 

“Feelin’ queer?” 


The soft white lids opened, and the 
blue eyes looked up at him. To look 
into their sparkling depths, one would 
not have believed it possible that those 
same eyes had gazed with such stead- 
fast courage into death’s eyes only a 
few hours before. 

“IT want the key of my dressing bag. 

The voice was her voice, serene and 
languid, yet, in that scented and firelit 
darkness, it sounded different. It re- 
minded him of the cooing of a dove. 

“What on earth for?” 

“That’s my biz. Give it to me.” 

“Where is it?” 

“You've got it.” 

“Me?” 

“Silly! The duplicate. -Don’t you 
remember I gave it to you?” 

“T remember.” Try as he would, he 
couldn’t help it—his lips trembled. The 
thought of the day when she had given 
it to him, and the contrast between then 
and now, was a bit too acute. The 
memory of the hell he had gone 
through forty-eight hours before was 
still too near for him to be quite him- 
self. “So you did. Where the deuce 
did I put the thing? You don’t want 
it to-night, do you?” 

“Yes, I do; now, at once; this min- 
ute!” 

“All right; keep your hair on. I'll 
find it.” 

“Buck up! 
chain.” 

“So I did. What an ass I am! Here 
you are.” 

He held the little gold key out to her 
but she shook her head 

“Bring my dressing bag over here, 
and open it.” 

To get it, he had to pass the twenty- 


” 


You put it on your watch 


. guinea erection of lace and pink satin. 


A surreptitious glance showed him the 
muslin curtains moving softly. He 
averted his eyes in horror. He found 
the dressing bag, and put it on a little 
table beside the bed. 

“Now open “* 

He opened it. 

Inside lay the contract, in its long, 
white envelope. The three great, fat, 
red seals winked up at him with their 
jolly, red eyes. 
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“Is it the bally old contract you 
want ?” 

He picked it up and held it out to 
her. She shook her head. 

“No, look underneath.” 

He looked. 

At the bottom of the bag, neatly tied 
up with blue ribbon, lay a pile of gray 
envelopes, with a gold coronet sur- 
mounting a black ““M.” 

“Great Scott! Where did you get 
those?” 

“It wasn’t the suffragettes stole them. 
It was me.” 

“\Whatever for?” 

The blue eyes suddenly looked fierce 
and hungry. 

“T couldn't help it. 1 
She stopped short. 

“So what?” 

She struggled valiantly, but the word 
would out, 

“So horribly jealous of her!’ She 
caught his strong hand between her two 
little feverish ones. They burned as if 
they were on fire. “I was a beast, 
Geoff! It wasn’t playing the game. 


was so 


I'm sorry, but I couldn't help it.” 
“Why on earth didn’t you open *em?” 
“That wouldn't have been cricket.” 
Marveling at the ways of women, he 

tore open one of the envelopes. 


“You little idiot! They weren’t from 
her.” 

“Not from her?” 

He took out the letter and showed it 
to her. The paper inside was blank. 

“Who sent themy then?” 

“TT Qa 

“Vou! Whatever for?’ 

“To pay you out.” 

“What for?” 

“For that beastly old contract.” 

“Geoff, did you mind the contract?” 

“Did you mind the letters?” 

“Silly !” 

*“Tdiot!” 

The two philosophers kissed each 
other madly. 

“But where did you get the paper?” 

“When she stayed with us for that 
week-end, I stole it out of her drawer.” 

“Then you're a suffragette, too!” 

They giggled gayly. Then she sud- 
denly put her soft hand over his mouth. 


“Hush! You'll wake him!” 

The look of terror they both cast at 
the twenty-guinea erection would have 
done credit to Macbeth and his lady 
suddenly confronted by Mr. Sherlock 
Holmes. 

“Oh, Geoff, are you sure it’s O, K.?” 

“You bet it’s O. K.!” 

“Take me on your arm, Geoff.” 

“Wait a tick, old girl! I'll burn these 
beastly old envelopes first.” 

“Burn this, too.” 

She touched the long, white envel- 
ope. 

“What, the 
want it?” 

“Want a contract! We!” 

You should have heard the three 
jolly, fat, red seals laugh as he dropped 
them into the fire. 

“Do you want a contract, Geoff?” 

“T do not.” 

“Do you still keep yours in your 
pocket ?” 

“Feel,” 

“It isn’t there. 

“In the fire.” 

“What? Did you burn yours, too?” 

“Ages ago.” 

“Geoff, when did you burn yours?” 

He gathered her closer to him, so 
close that the beating of their two 
hearts seemed like one. 

“You sweet little idiot! What do 
you think? On our weddin’ night, of 
course!” 

At this critical moment came a little 
sound as of one whimpering. 

“*( eott, he’s crying.” 

“Ts that him?’ 

“Of course it’s him, stupid! Geoff, 
he wants me! Give him to me quick!” 

“Don’t be an ass! I can’t.” 

“You must!” 

Driven by the urgency in her voice, 
he tiptoed into the inclosure of pink 
roses and little gold birds. 

“T say, s‘pose I wake it?” 

“You mustn't.” 

“S’pose I drop it?” 

“Oh, Geoff, be careful! Put 
hand under his head.”’ 

“T say, I daren’t. I'd better call the 
nurse.” 


contract! Don't you 


Where is it?” 


your 
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“No, no, Geoff. It must be you!” 

He fumbled miserably among the 
laces. A little. thing like a crumpled 
rose leaf fell softly against his hand. 
At its touch, a wild, unreasoning wave 
of passion swept through him. He 
shook from head to foot. 

So this was silly old fatherhood, was 
it? This sense of rushing ecstasy! 
This mad elation for no reason what- 
ever! What utter rot it was! 

He picked up the soft little bundle, 
and laid it down by her side. They 
hardly breathed as they looked at it. 
They'd have died rather than confess it, 
but they really were a bit knocked off 
their perches, and small wonder. 

Like God, they had made a man. 

The little beast chose this opportune 
moment to open his eyes and look at 
them. It is a way little beasts seem to 
have. 

He opened his bally little optics and 
blinked at them. 

His father and mother, gaping with 
wonder, fell at old Mother Nature’s 
feet, and worshiped her. At the first 
touch of her dear old hand, wise with 
the wisdom of eternity, their hearts 
opened, and love, new born, rushed out 
of them even as the living water rushed 
out of the rock when the chosen of God 
laid his hand upon it, in the wilderness 
of sand and stone. 

The pair—exquisitely unconscious 
that they had just come in for their 
divine inheritance—broke into that song 


As 


of songs that old Mother Nature loves 
to hear: 

“Oh, Geoff, he’s got your funny old 
nose !” 

“Old girl, he’s got your silly old eyes. 
I say, look at the little beggar’s hand! 
Corkin’! What?” 

“Geoff, he'll cost tons and tons of 
money. He'll want bottles.” 

“And prams.” 

“And nurses.” 

“And boots.” 

“He'll have to go to good old Har- 
row.” 

“And enter the army.” 

“The Guards, even if we have to give 
up the car to do it.” 

“What does the old car matter?” 

“Oh, Geoff, isn’t he wonderful!” 

“Top hole! What?” 

She lay in his arms, and they were as 
happy and as stuffy as Adam and Eve 
in the Garden of Eden. They looked 
into each other’s eyes, and laughed the 
same silly old laugh that the angels 
have heard since God created the world 
and saw that it was good. 

The living contract—drawn up, 
signed, and sealed by themselves— 
whose tiny hands were to hold their 
souls, binding them together in bands 
of iron from which there was no es- 
caping—that stuffy miracle of Godhead, 
who was to teach them the meaning of 
life and love—scarlet-faced, with no 
hair to speak of, lay snug among his 
early-Victorian blankets and snored. 


BEAUTY 


SHRED of sunset cloud, a prismy shell, 
The lily’s urn, the rose’s crucible, 
Herein lies beauty, with its magic spell. 


An autumn leaf afloat upon the wind, 
The delicate flush upon the peach’s rind, 
Herein lies beauty, if ye be not blind. 


Glint of 


a bird’s wing, sunlight on the spray, 


Deep in love’s eyes the tender, answering ray, 
Herein lies beauty—cherish it for aye! 


CLINTON SCOLLARD. 





E’D been dropping into the 
club for a month or two; and 
so, when I saw him sitting at 
the little table over by the big 
window, I just sidles up and 

“Rickey, sir?” just as if he'd sent 
Some way or other, I'd liked 

from the start; a kind of 
tall- 
ishlike and handsome, the kind of man 
you like to look at—you've seen ’em— 
eyes that stay right where they're put, 
and something about him all the way 
round that seemed clean cut and worth 
while. So, as I says, seeing him by the 
little table over at the big window, I 
sidles up and lays my hand on the back 
of his chair. 

“Rickey, sir?” I says again. 

That’s what he usually took. But he 
just looked at me over his shoulder and 
then turned his out of the win- 
dow, and they stayed there a long while. 
Fifth Avenue was just a-humping it- 
self, and you could almost walk on top 
of the hansoms and taxis. I watched 
the crossing cop a while myself; I al- 
ways did it a lot in the afternoons; kind 
of fun to see him handling all them 
people and vehicles just as if they was 
a bunch of kids that had to obey orders 
or be whipped. I watched a while, and 


says, 
for me. 
him right 


young fellow, about thirty, I guess, 


eyes 


then I turned my head down sharp.. Mr.. 


Wingate was talking to me. 
“George,” he'd begun, 
taken a liking to you.” 
‘Thank you, sir,” says I, wondering 
what's up. 


“I’ve rather 


“You're a fellow’—he put his hands 
together like thé roof of a house—"that 
could act as a sort of houseman, and 
still be a companion to a person. Sup- 
pose I should offer to take you on a 
little trip—would you go?” 

“A trip?’ I guess I kind of gasped. 
I hadn't been out of New York for so 
long that 

“Yes, a little trip out into the moun- 
tains—out in Colorado, where we'd be 
alone in the hills, just the two of us. 
I’d want you to look after things for 
me, George, and be a sort of companion 
—if I got blue. I get that way, every 
once in a while,”’ he added, with a little 
smile. Then he turned. “Think you'd 
like it?” 

I guess I was quivering, I don’t 
know ; anyway, his eyes got a little big- 
ger as he looked at me. I stammered 
something about getting him that 
he hadn’t asked for, and hurried away 
It'd kind of flustered me—going back to 
the hills—and I wondered if he knew 
that was just what I'd been a-wanting 
for months and years, just what I'd 
been a-wishing for—the hills with the 
green of the pines and the purple of 
the columbine, and—— Well, when a 
fellow’s grown up out there, and just 
kind of gotten used to things, they'll 
pull and pull on him till they get him 
back. But I hadn’t been able to go be- 
fore—I’d been afraid to, after what 
Cripple and Leadville did to me. But 
now—with him 


Well, when | 


rickey 


came back with the 
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rickey, he was still sitting there, just 
like I'd left him, just as if he hadn't 
known I was gone. I spilled a little 
of the seltzer on the table, I was that 
nervous, and then I bent over to wipe 
it up. 

“It'll be awful good to go back to 
the hills,” I says. “I’m an old-timer 
out there, sir, you know. If Id 
watched myself instead of bucking faro 
at Cripple, they’d made something of 
me, but It'll be awful good, sir; 
yes, sir, I'll be glad———” 

He looked up quick. 

“Then you'll go?” 

“Yes, sir,” says I, kind of waving my 
napkin; “yes, sir; it'll be good to @ 

He got up then and I stopped, while 
he pulled a card out of his pocket and 
got a pencil. 

“Where do you live, George ?” 

“Third Avenue, sir, just off Gram- 
ercy, over Joe’s place. I never did 
know the number, but re 

“Better handle your baggage your- 
self, then, to the Grand Central. I'll 
Meet me here to-mor- 
Can you 


get the tickets. 
row afternoon at five o’clock. 
get ready by then?” 

I grinned foolishlike. 

“IT could be ready in five minutes— 


to go back to the hills,” says I. 

But with it all, I did a little think- 
ing that night, after I'd told the steward 
and taken my stuff out of the locker, 
and gone down home. For a long time 
[ just sat up in the window, watching 
the L trains clank by, and kind of 
hugged myself to think I was getting 
away from it all. Then I got quiet and 
still, and forgot about the rattle of 
Third Avenue. I was wondering about 
Mr. Wingate, and where he was going 
in the hills, and why; and especially 
why he should want somebody like my- 
self to go along and keep him from 
being blue. There was a something 
about it all that I tried a long time to 
understand; he hadn't told me a thing 
of the purpose in it all. Maybe—I sat 
up straight real quick, and my fore- 
head got damp. Then I lumped back 
in my chair again. No, he wasn’t 
crooked; the thought had gone out of 
my head just as soon as it had come; it 


was something else, something I'd have 
to wait to find out about. So I gave it 
up and turned in to my packing. 

He was waiting for me at the little 
table at the club the next day when I 
got there, and bowed his head a little 
when I came in. For a while he sat 
quiet, then turned. 

“Get your baggage to the depot all 
right ?”’ he asks. 

“Yes, sir,” says I. 

“O. K.,” he answers. 

And a half hour later we were sit- 
ting in the car, watching the electric 
trucks grumbling past us. All of a 
sudden Mr. Wingate turns to me. 

“George,” he says, “we might as well 
settle one little matter right now— 
while there’s still a chance for you to 
pull out of this thing. We’re going out 
into the hills, where we're going to live 
I don’t know how long. You may not 
understand everything that happens— 
but I can't explain to you, until the 
proper time comes. All I can tell you” 
—he laughed a little bit—‘is that I’m 
not a highwayman, or a bandit, or a 
counterfeiter, or a moonshiner. But 
just the same, I’ve got to keep things 
a bit to myself. Are you still willing 
to take the job?” 

I looked at him straight. 

“Yes, sir,” says I. 

I thought about that a lot the first 
night and day, while we hurried toward 
St. Louis; I was still thinking about it 
the next day, while we rushed 
Missouri and Kansas; then I forgot it 
all, when we made the change at Den 
ver, and, instead, just lay back in my 
seat, thinking of nothing except them 
hills before me, as we climbed highet 
and higher to Kremmling. Then we 
said good-by to the railroad. 

I don’t remember how long it took us 
to make that fourteen miles—I was so 
busy prodding the hind burro, and Mr. 
Wingate kept so far ahead I couldn't 
ask him, but by and by we hit away 
from the trail and straight across the 
range. I’d kind of thought, when we 
struck the railroad station and found 
the burros there all packed with provi- 
sions and everything, that Mr. Wingate 
must have been out here some time be- 


across 
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fore; but now I knew it, just from the 
way he picked his path along, and 
missed the rough spots and found the 
easy grades. But neither of us said 
anything, except how pretty the hills 
were, and how the pines stood, and how 
green they were, and all that. After a 
spell we came to a little brook, and Mr. 
Wingate began to wind up it. A half 
hour and he stopped, about a hundred 
yards ahead of me. 

“Time for supper, George,” he called, 
and shied a pebble at a chipmunk, “‘see- 
ing we’re here.” 

And there was a little cabin right be- 
fore him, laying back in the trees, and 
looking cozy and comfortable. | 
whacked old Slowpoke to the house, 
and stopped, grinning. Then I tied up 
and commenced unstrapping. 

“Ready in three shakes,” | 
“that is, if there’s a stove inside.” 

Mr. Wingate smiled, and there was 
a little twinkle in his eyes. 

“T think you'll find everything you 
need,” he says. Then he turned. “Be 
ready in a half an hour?” 

“Yes, sir,” says I, and goes inside. 

And, sure enough, there was every- 
thing I wanted—a little monkey stove 
like I’d always been used to cooking 
on, and a pretty good bunch of pans, 
and dishes, and things. I started the 
fire and looked around for Mr. Win- 
gate to tell him so. But he wasn’t in 
i I kind of looked for him when 

down to the for water, 

wasn't no use. I came back to 
and put the 
vondering a bit. Then, just 
01 something to do, I opened the door 
in front of me and walked into the 
other room, 

And I'd have given anything not to 
have done it. Not that there was any- 
thing wrong in it—but some way, just 
from the expression of him _ sitting 
there on the big bunk, his hands 
clenched kind of tight, and his eyes 
staring ‘way off, 1 knew I’d come in 
at the wrong time. But just the same, 
| stayed, standing there in the door- 
way, looking at the room and at him. 

It was big and rough looking, that 
but mighty comfortable and 


Says ; 


bre rT Kk 


sight. 
I went 
but it 


the house 


cofteepot on, 


tor want 


room, 
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homy, with it all. Over in one corner 
I could see an ax, and some snowshoes, 
and a rifle, all covered with dust like 
they hadn’t been, moved for a year or 
two. The mountain-lion skins on the 
floor, and the deer head over the big 
fireplace, looked the same way. It was 
all rough and mannish—but, just the 
same, there was another touch about it 
all that kinda worried me. There was 
a long bench against the wall, and I 
picked up a sofa pillow that was a-lay- 
ing there, and kinda crushed it between 
my hands, aimlesslike. It was filled 
with pine tips—I could feel ’em—and 
men ain’t got the patience to gather 
pine tips. There was something about 
the pictures on the board wall—cut out 
of magazines and things—that told me 
he never put them up there. Then | 
looked at him, still sitting there, with 
his eyes straight ahead, and the blood 
all gone out of his hands, where they 
clenched, and an old, a suffering some- 
thing in his face—and then I pretty 
nigh forgot every promise I’d ever 
made him. I started forward, then 
stopped. Mr. Wingate had turned, and 
was looking at me, trying to smile. 
“Want me, George?” he asked. 
“T—I just wanted to know if there 
was anything special you'd like for sup- 
per, sir. 
*No—I don’t think so He got 

from the bunk and walked around 
kinda slowlike, with his 
him. ‘Bacon and 
pretty dirty 


up 
the room, 
hands behind 
will do. Things are 


eggs 
Laem 
ere, 


~ 


the kitchen 
door. 

“You'd better clean up to-morrow. 
Dust it all out good, and sweep——” 
He stopped by the mantel, lifted a lit- 
tle sprig of pine with the cone still 
clinging to it, and looked hard at it a 
“But just let these little 


; 


moment, 
trinkets lay.’ 
I scraped my foot and howed against 
the door a little. 
“Yes, sir,” says I; 
thing in the morning, 
coffee’s about boiling. 
ting after them bacon and eggs. 
But I guess it wasn’t the bacon and 


“lll get at it first 
sir. I guess the 
I'd better be get- 
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eggs I was thinking about as I cooked 
them, nor during supper; even though 
Mr. Wingate did laugh, and joke, and 
talk, and make fun of the way my hair 
streaked over my left ear, and plan 
what good times we was going to have 
up here, and how glad he was to be 
back. I'd seen him that way before in 
the train; and then I'd seen him settle 
down and stare out of the window for 
hours—just at nothing. I hadn't 
known what the cause of it was then, 
and I didn’t now, but I did know it had 
something to do with the girl that'd 
helped him put them pictures on the 
walls, and picked the tips for that sofa 
pillow. I’m old, and I’m broken a bit 
—and it’s the things that broke me that 
make me look beneath the surface. 

So I laughed with him, but I didn’t 
mean it any more’n he did. And after 
supper, when he got up from the table, 
and lit the lamp, and walked into the 
big room, I didn’t say a word, just 
sneaked around and finished up the 
dishes as quiet as I could; then put out 
the kitchen light and went out to sit on 
the back step. Some way, I knew he 
didn’t want me in there—he was com- 
ing back to something and saying 
howdy to it, and living something all 
over again—and I didn’t have any place 
there. 

So I just sat out on the back porch 
and looked far across the range, to 
where the very last streak of sun was 
dimming into the velvet blue of the 
night sky, and the long, black lines of 
hills were sort of rolling into each other, 
soft, and pretty, and caressinglike. By 
and by the stars came out stronger and 
stronger, and I just sat and looked at 
them, and wondered if I really could 
touch them from the roof, they seemed 
so close. Away off somewhere, a night 
bird began calling, low and lonesome, to 
the shadows. The breeze came up a bit 
and rustled the pines, and I leaned back 
against the door and raised my head to 
better catch the cool of it, and to won- 
der again about the stars, the breeze, 
and the hills—and him inside there, and 
who it really was he was just a-eating 
out his heart for. Then—— 





But I guess | must have dozed a min- 
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ute, because the next thing I knew, I 
saw the form of somebody standing in 
front of me. I jumped up quick and 
said something—short. I could see him 
move apologetic and take off his hat. 

“Senor Weengate?” he asked, and I 
caught the Mex in the accent right 
away. He hesitated a bit, then it came 
again. ‘“Sefor Weengate—I laik to see 
Seiior——” 

“Prontito!” says I. I used to be 
good at greaser talk. “Sure, come on.” 

A minute more and I was back on 
my step again. Mr. Wingate had wel- 
comed the wrinkled, little old Mexican 
as if he’d known him all his life. And 
as for the greaser, there was a sort of 
dumb love in his eyes that was almost 
piteous when [ let him in there, and 
closed the door behind him. It was get- 
ting almost a little too much for me, 
and the temptation was strong on me to 
sneak in and listen. But I knew I had 
to fight it off—and I got up from the 
step and started to stumble away from 
the house. 

The moon was coming up over the 
big range, and I knew there wasn’t any 
chance to get lost; besides, I was fol- 





‘lowing the creek—and I don’t guess | 


would have cared much if there had 
been. I wanted to get away from the 
cabin, and get out where the trees, and 
the hills, and the moon streaming 
through the branches could talk to me 
and tell me what to do, and how to go 


about it. Because, you see, I didn’t 
know just where I stood—lI’d promised 
Mr. Wingate that I wouldn’t ask any 


questions, or try to find out anything, 
and yet it was just bobbing up in front 
of me where I couldn't help seeing, and 
knowing, and wanting to help—in what, 
I didn’t know. 

So I walked on, sniffing in the odor 
of the pines and snorting a little when 
a low-hanging branch slapped me in the 
face, stopping now and then to listen 
to the creek piling over the rocks, then 
rambling on again, grabbing at the 
branches of the trees now and then to 
keep me from slipping, and trying to 
whistle. But there wasn’t much whistle 
in me. 


Suddenly I stopped short, and my 
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My 





shot forward. fingers 


head 
twitched a bit. 
“The wind,” I says, and started on. 


Then I stopped again. It wasn’t the 
wind, and I knew it. It was somebody 
a couple of hundred yards ahead, play- 
ing a violin, soft, and low, and whis- 
pering; no wonder I'd thought at first 
it was the breeze a-filtering through the 
pines. I started forward, but the 
crackling of the twigs drowned the mu- 
sic, so I stopped still and leaned against 
a dead tree to listen. And somehow I 
quivered as I listened; it seemed so 
strange and wonderful away out there 
in the loneliness, and I just couldn't 


move until the last note had melted 
away in the night, and faded into 
nothing. Then I hurried forward, 


scrambling over the rocks and crouching 
under the pines. I heard a bit of a 
song, and the voice sounded young and 
girlish, I saw a light show ahead for 
just a second; it was the opening door- 
way of a house—then it closed, and all 
was dark again. ¥ 

I turned back. Someway, I felt that 
if I'd gone any nearer, I’d ’a’ been 
breaking my promises to Mr. Wingate. 
Because I knew now—just knew it 
from instinct—who it was that had 
picked the pine tips for that sofa pil- 
low, and helped him arrange them pic- 
tures on the walls. I didn’t look back 
once; I just wanted to forget the way 
there, and forget what I’d heard, but | 
knew I wouldn’t. And I knew it all the 
when something sit 
lown on the back step of our cabin and 
k at the stars, and the vague out- 
lines of the hills, and keep on playing 
with the puzzle that wasn’t mine to 
solve. Then I did just as I'd done be- 
fore—gave it all up and started inside. 
But as I laid my hand on the knob of 
the big room’s door, I hesitated. Mr. 
Wingate was saying good night to the 
Mexican, and there was a huskiness to 
his voice that hurt me to hear. 

“No, Sanchez, all I can do is wait— 
how long I don’t know. It may be to- 
morrow, and it may be ten years, but 
whatever it is’—there was almost a 
glint to the steel determination of his 
voice now—*I am here to wait until it 


more made me 
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comes. Don’t forget to give her the lit- 
tle bracelet, Sanchez.” 

“No, sefior.” 

“And tell her you bought it yourself, 
you know.” 

“Si, Senor.” 

“And remember, if anything—no 
matter what it is—happens, come to 
me. I’ve depended on you.” His voice 
sounded a little weary now. “Good 
night, Sanchez.” 

“Buenas -noches, seiior.” 

And the door closed, while I sneaked 
to the back step, sat there a long time, 
and finally came in to the big room, 
rubbing my eyes like I’d been asleep. 

l’d kinda expected him to suspicion 
me; but no, he never said a word about 


anything. And he didn’t the next 
morning. Fact is, he woke me up, 
singing around the place while he 


looked over his rod and his fly book, 
and waved to me from the doorway as 
I pulled on my shoes. An hour, and 
he’ came back, his creel empty, but a 
smile on his face as if it didn’t make 
any difference, anyhow. Somehow, 
when he smiled that way and tried to 
act like all the world was good, I'd ’a’ 
done most anything for him, and never 
cared what it was. And he kept it up. 

After breakfast, I wanted to clean 
the room, but he’d changed his mind 
now. 

“Plenty of time for that,” he says. 
“Come on; we're going to say howdy 
to the hills.” 

So all day long we roamed, and he 
was a lot the gayest of the two, betting 
me he could eat sandwiches faster, and 
all that sort of thing when lunch time 
came. But I noticed we kept all the 
time up the valley, and never came near 
that other little cabin on the Silvertip. 

That night Sanchez came again, and 
I heard him say something about the 
bracelet, and how the little seforita 
liked it. Then I dozed on the back step 
a-purpose. 

That’s the way things went for a 
week, Mr. Wingate and me wandering 
the hills and playing like a couple of 
kids, and him carrying on like there 
never was a thing like trouble or wor- 
ries in the world. But every now and 
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then, when we'd come to an old skid, 
where ties had been snaked down the 
hills a long time ago, he’d lose a lot of 
that laugh, and once in a while he'd 
stand there a long, long time, his hands 
deep in his pockets, and his eyes far 
away over the range to where the lower 
hills lay all purpled with the heather. 
And I'd wonder then, and finally man- 
age to do some fool thing that'd bring 
the laugh back to his lips, and we'd go 
on again. 

Then one day I insisted on cleaning 
up the room. I hadn’t been working 
long before I piled a bunch of books 
we'd brought with us out from under 
his bunk and, sort of curious, looked at 
‘em as I laid ‘em on the table. They 
were big and heavy, with a lot of funny- 
sounding names. It kinda got me. 

“What's recollective disassociation, 
Mr. Wingate,” says I, looking at one of 
the titles. 

His smile got a bit drawn. 

“T'll give you a lesson in psychology 
some time, and then you'll understand,” 
he says, and, not knowing why, I 
begged his pardon. It'd made things 
worse for me, and no reason either. I 
just couldn’t understand, I guess, why 
everything should be beyond me, and 
it worried me, lots. 

That afternoon, Mr. Wingate went 
out a-rambling, and, just like a thief, I 
sneaked back into the room to read 
them books. I had to! But he'd put 
them some place where I couldn't find 
them—and everything just piled up on 
me again without my knowing why. 

And it kept on piling. The eggs 
wasn’t right that night, and neither was 
the popovers, and I kinda fretted when 
Mr. Wingate joked me about cooking 
like a new bride. After supper, I just 
let the dishes stand, and hurried out 
into the hills. I was a-trying to make 
up my mind to something, but I didn’t 
know what it was. 

The dark had come early. There 
hadn’t been much of a_ sunset—too 
many clouds, I guess—but it didn’t 
make much difference to me, any- 
way. I just stumbled along, not pay- 
ing much attention where I went; I 
was too busy trying to figure the whole 


thing out, and trying to find a way to 
help him in whatever it was without 
breaking my promise. 

So I went on and on. Once or twice 
I fell—and then I stopped right where 
I stood, just as I had that first night in 
the hills. It was the violin again, off 
somewhere to the right, where the big 
rocks tumbled and piled themselves high 
against the side of the hill. For just a 
second [ listened, and my _ hands 
gripped. The moon had come out for 
a moment from behind the hurrying 
clouds, and I could see her sitting there 
on the great ledge of rock, her violin 
to her chin, her head bowed, and the 
bow moving across the strings like 
every note was drawn out just by the 
softness of its caress. I looked, and 
then I tried to turn my back on it. But 
I couldn’t. And almost before I knew 
it, I was tiptoeing up the big ledge. 

I was almost beside her before she 
heard me; then the bow left the strings 
sharp, and she jumped to her feet, fac- 
ing me, a bright, wavy-haired little 
creature of the hills, all the prettier, all 
the sweeter, for the lights and shades 
of the moonbeams. There came a lit- 
tle gasp—her hands went out as if to 
seek the protection of the big ledge— 
then she stopped and waited. I'd taken 
off my hat, and was twisting it in both 
hands, 

“T hope I ain’t scared you,” I says to 
begin with; “honest I do. I wouldn't 
hurt nobody—I'm a neighbor,” I says. 

She laughed a little, and moved out 
a bit from the shadows. I guess sl 
knew I wouldn’t harm a rabbit. 

“T didn’t know we had any neighbors 
but one,” she says at last. “Sanchez 
and I have had the hills pretty much to 
ourselves. Sanchez is my servant, you 
know,” she added, just as if she ought 
to explain. 

But I was quiet right then, stunned 
by the beauty of her. It’d been just . 
glance before; now it was realization 
[ remember, back in the club on dull 
afternoons, I used to look out of the 
window and dream about queens and 
things, and wonder what they looked 
like, and if they really was as pretty as 
the papers said. [ut now, standing 




















there on the big ledge in the moonlight, 
them dreams just went into nothing, 
and I knew I'd not care any more if I 
never saw a queen. And it wasn’t any- 
thing particular—just the way the glint 
came into her big, deep eyes, when she 
turned to the moonlight, just the lips 
and the little curl to them—— 

| stammered a minute, and then IJ 
risked a step or two closer, 

“] heard you playing,” I begins, ‘and 
I couldn't help coming down. You 
don’t mind, do you? You wouldn't 
inind if I asked you to play again?” 

She laughed at the way I said it, and 


the tones came back from the shelter 
of the ledge. For just a second she 
stood and looked at me. Then she 


raised the violin. 

And as she played, I just sank downy 
at her feet and clasped my hands, and 
wished I could always have as good 
thoughts and be as anxious to help peo- 
ple and do right as I was just then. 
Someway or other, music kinda pulls 
the selfishness all out of a fellow; I'd 
‘a’ given her and Mr. Wingate my life 
right then if I’d known it’d make ‘em 
happy, if it’d take down that stone wall 
between them—and I knew there was 
| kinda rubbed my eyes when she 
got through. 

“I—I wish I knew you real well,” I 
says, “like—well, like Mr. Wingate.” 

“Mr. Wingate?’ There came a 


one 


harp little note into her voice. “But 
| nt want him to know me well. I 
ont like for him to be with me. _ [ 

hi sO. And she turned her 


“he just looks at me 
can't remember.” 


eyes on me hard 
ind asks if | 
| looked up. 

“Can't remember ?” 

“But I can’t.” Her face had gone 
wistful now. “I wish I could—but it 
won't come to me. There’s something 

I don’t like him now—and - still 
Sanchez says I used to love——” 

She stopped short, like she'd said too 

ich, and, while I stared at her, won- 
dering what it all meant, she turned, 
I could stop her, she was 


d before 

gone. 
Someway I got back to the cabin. I 

walked into the big room, and never a 
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look did I give Mr. Wingate—I 
couldn’t. I just got out my clothes, 
piece by piece, and began jamming them 
in my kit. There came a little roll of 
thunder, and I found myself wonder- 
ing, anxiouslike, whether she’d gotten 
safe home. At last I straightened and 
drew my breath deep. 

“Mr. Wingate,” I begins, “I’m going 
back in the morning.” 

“Going back?” He looked up from 
one of those big books. “You're not 
lonesome ?” 

“No, sir,” I says, “I ain’t lonesome. 
Only—only I just can’t keep my prom- 
ise, that’s all.” 

He closed the book slowlike, and put 
it on the floor. Then he walked to me 
and laid one hand on my shoulder; | 
wondered just what the look in his eyes 
meant. 

“So you've found out?” he said, after 
a long time. 

I tried to smile. 

“It's what I ain’t found out, Mr. 
Wingate,” I answers him, and all unbe- 
knownst I reached out and grasped his 
one free hand, tight. “It’s what I ain't 
found out, and what I’m a-wishing and 
a-wishing to know that’s sending me 
back. I—TI ain’t just curious, honest, 
Mr. Wingate. I know it’s something 
you're a-fighting out, all by yourself— 
something between you and that little 
girl down in the other cabin. And here 
I am, just worthless to you, just——” 


It thundered again then, and I was 
kinda glad; it saved me from keeping 
on with what I was trying to say. And 


seemed to 


someway, he understand. 
For just a second or so there wasn’t a 
movement in his body; then I felt his 
fingers grip a little tighter. 
*“Suppose——" he said, then stopped, 
as if he was trying to make up his mind 
to something. When he began again, 
he seemed to have forgotten that I'd 
ever promised him anything, that I was 
only his manservant and his cook. His 
teeth bit his lower lip for one quivering 
second, then he turned away a little 
and looked hard at the floor. 
“George,” he said, “the other day I 
said that some time I would give you 
a little lesson in psychology. I didn’t 
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know tnen that it would be so soon. 
You see, things haven't traveled on 
quite the even road for me—l’ve been 
a little different from the ordinary run 
of fellows. George,” he adds, “did you 
ever read “The Vampire’ ?” 

“Yes, sir, once,” says I, “up in the 
club library. I didn’t quite understand 
it, though.” 

But he didn’t seem to notice. His 
thoughts were in the far away now, 
back to a memory that hurt, and his 
features showed it. 

“I met the vampire about five years 
ago, George,” he was saying, “back in 
New York. I guess every fellow does 
that some ‘time or other in his life, but 
I didn’t have sense enough to stop. She 
played me, and she laughed at me, and 
she broke me, broke me in body and 
soul—but I couldn't see it until the end 
stared up at me, and mocked me, and 
jeered me. I guess I ought to have 
done what the usual fool does—tear the 
initials out of my clothing and is 

“You're not the kind of a man for 
that,” I breaks in, and I meant it. . 

He looked at me, and tried to smile. 

“No—I'm_ not, George,” he an- 
swered. “Instead, I made up my mind 
to do just the opposite. My force of 
personality was gone, my health was 
gone, my power of being was gone, and 
[ knew it. But just the same there was 
fight in me, strong fight and eager. I 
walked the streets one night—then I 
made up my mind. She'd thrown me 
over and laughed at me. Well, she'd 
have to come back to me—I’d make her, 
I’d build myself over, I’d come back to 
her a new being, and I'd force her to 
love me! And then 

The thunder rolled again then, and 
he paused a bit. I waited for him to 
speak again, and, when he didn’t, I tried 
to prompt him. 

“Yes, sir,” says 

“Then I disappeared. I came out 
here. I built my little cabin up here 
in the hills, and | started a life that wa: 
a little different from anything I’d ever 
known. I used to live in the glare of 
the electric light; now I lived in the 
daytime. I used to see nothing but the 








painted side of life; now I saw the 


natural. And watching the rugged hills 
about me, I tried to make myself as 
strong and as powerful. I was fight- 
ing, George!” 

“You're all fight, when you try to 
be,” I says. But he didn’t seem to 
hear. 

“And while I fought, while I got out 
in the open, and cut ties, and snaked 
them down the long skiff to Kremmling. 
while I plowed my way across the hills 
on my snowshoes when the big drifts 
came, there was a little girl who used 
to make me laugh when my _ lips 
wouldn’t curl of their own accord, who 
used to sing and play the violin, and 
take me down to the other cabin at 
nights when it was lonely up here. She 
helped me decorate this room,” he 
added, as he turned a bit, and I noticed 
that his voice had all gone husky, “and 
it seemed that, when I was with her, I 
just grew and grew until there wasn’t 
anything in the world I couldn't do. 
She was just a little wild thing, but she 
was as well bred, and accomplished, and 
charming as any city girl. Her father 
used to tell me how he had come out 
here into the hills, staggering in the last 
hope for his health and life, and how he 
had won, and how he never was going 
back. He'd taught her, and fe 

He stopped again at that, and I sorta 
turned my head at a flash from the sky 
—but it was just for a second. 

“But that doesn’t make much differ- 
ence,” he ay I didn’t know 
what was going to happen then. You 
see, George, I had only one thing in 
front of me—going back and making 
that woman in the Big City know and 
understand that she couldn't break me, 
that she would have to come to me, and 
have to love me in spite of everything. 
And when the Little Girl of the Hills 
and I would roam and pick the colum- 
bines in the evening, that is all I would 
think of. When she would come out to 
where I was working, dragging the ties 
down the hills to Kremmling, I'd smile 
at her and think to tell her how pretty 
she was—but there was some one else 
in my mind every minute. I didn’t 
know she cared, George; I couldn't. 

“Then came the time when I was to 





* Besides, 

















go back. I noticed that her face was a 
little drawn when she said good-by, and 
that there was a queer something to her 
voice—but I didn’t understand. All I 
could think of was the Big Town back 
yonder, and the woman who had 
laughed at me. And I went.” 

“Things change sometimes,” I says, 
and I started as I looked at him. His 
face was drawn and gray. Slowlike he 
repeated my words, as if I had put ’em 
right into his brain. 

“Things change—sometimes. I went 
back, and I saw her—and then I 
realized that the thing that had grown 
into my heart wasn’t what I thought it 
was. I looked at her; I saw beneath 
the surface; I understood just what she 
was, and something just like fire swept 
through me. I almost trembled when I 
bought my ticket back to Kremmling, 
George. I knew whom it was I wanted 
now—knew it with every fiber of my 
body, knew it——” 

His hand trembled on my shoulder, 
and his voice died away. I tried to say 
something to help him, but my throat 
was all dry and parchedlike, and | felt 
like you do in a dream when you want 
to scream, and can’t. So I just waited 
—and after a while he turned to me 
and looked full into my eyes. 

“George, I’d come. back a little too 
late,” he says, and his face looked wan 
and tired. ‘She had loved me a little 
too much, I guess; it was the only love 
she ever had known. More—a tree had 
fallen, and poor old Sanchez had come 





uggling into the house with the body 
of her father. Life was gone _? 

The breath just seemed to jerk into 
his lungs, and I tried to grasp his hand 
all the tighter to show what I couldn’t 
say. He looked around the room again 
and finally at the big books. 

“The memory, George, is built a good 
deal like a brick wall. One idea fits into 
another, and each is necessary to the 
others’ existence. Displace those ideas 
—and the past is wiped out. That’s 
what happened with Betty.” 

“You mean I’d started a little. 

“When the second blow came, mem- 
ory went. It was a little too much, 
George; she couldn’t stand it. And so 
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it was just all wiped out—all her past— 
she began a new life, except for the 
knowledge of language, of reading and 
writing, and her violin. She didn’t 
know that I had ever existed. Some- 
way, by instinct, she accepted Sanchez 
as a servant—but that was all. When 
I came back, instead of loving me—lI 
was—only a stranger.” 

He leaned hard against me. 

I tried to answer him, but all I could 
say was something about the coming 
storm and the thunder. He didn’t seem 
to hear me. His brain was too busy 
with it all, too busy with the thought 
of what had come upon him, too busy 
living it all over again, every pang, 
every heartache. At last I looked at 
him. 

“Can’t the doctors- 

[ stopped, for he had smiled at me 
just a little. : 

“When there’s no. real _ illness, 
George,” he answered me, “the doctors 
can't do much, you know. Betty is as 
well to-day as she ever was. Her brain 
is as keen. They can only tell me that 
her memory, her recollection, is disas- 
sociated; and I know that. She is as 
sweet as ever, she is as healthy—she is 
just another personality, that is all. She 
is some one, a new some one, who be- 
gan life when the shock of it all dis- 
turbed that wall of ideas within her 
brain, and tumbled them into confusion. 
No, I’ve tried the doctors, and failed. 
I went away to forget. That failed, 
And now I’m back to wait, years 
maybe, possibly forever. There’s only 
one chance—and that’s impossible.” 

I started forward. 

“One chance ?” 

“Loss caused it, loss must repair it,” 
he answered slowlike. “Don’t you see? 
What has been torn down must be re- 
built by the same method, and that can- 
not ; 

A crash from above stopped him. 
There came a flare of whitish green as 
a great streak of lightning swept across 
the sky; the curtains at the windows 
bulged wide, then flew high above the 
jambs. The light flickered and went 
out. 

Hurriedly I leaped from 


” 





too. 





Mr. Win- 
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gate and ran to the back door. The 
pines in front of me were bending now 
—I heard one away off crackle and 
split, then tumble with the wind. An- 
other great streak shot across the sky, 
while the hail and rain came pounding, 
rasping, rattling down upon the roof, 
and the dampness swept in at the door, 
cold against my cheek. Away off some- 
where, I heard Mr. Wingate groping 
about and shouting for me to close the 
doors and windows. From one to an- 
other I went, pushing against them with 
all my strength to resist the wind that 
was sweeping in—then I started toward 
the front room. 

We touched hands in the doorway, 
grasped each other, trembling and hes- 
itant. Irom far down the hillside there 
had come the sound of a great crash, of 
one tremendous, reverberating roar, of 
the splintering of trees, and then a long, 
rolling, tearing sound that sickened and 
weakened us. I heard Mr. Wingate’s 
gasp even above the rattle of the hail 
and the rush of the wind. I felt him 
tremble and sway—then he grasped me, 
and his voice was high and wild. 

“The bowlder,” he shouted; “the 
great bowlder—above the cabin. It’s 
given away—it’s caught the house!” 

And I knew then—knew just what 
he meant, and what he feared. I'd seen 
it just that day, the great mass of stone, 
teetering on the hillside above her 
cabin. I turned with him, and, silent, 
hurrying, together we rushed out of the 
house and down the slippery trail 
toward the Silvertip. 

The rain bit our faces, and the hail 
struck against us with vicious blows, 
but we couldn’t stop. Scrambling, fall- 
ing now and then, grasping here and 
there along the little trail for the 
branches of pines to aid us, guided only 
by the lightning that flashed and flashed 
again, we hurried on, our teeth gritted, 
our muscles tense. Now I was ahead, 
now Mr. Wingate. Once, on the edge 
of a big drop, I fell and grasped spas- 
modically about me—he caught me be- 
neath an arm and lifted me to my feet 
as if [ had been a child. On we went, 
on—on 








There came a little 


We stopped. 


shout from Mr. Wingate as he bent 
over something that showed dim and 
crumpled before him. 

“Sanchez!” he called. “Sanchez!” 

He grasped the figure and raised it. 
He turned to me. 

“Tt’s Sanchez,” he said, in a voice 
that was low and strange. “He’s been 
hurt—probably trying to get to me to 
tell me Take him to the cabin. I’m 
going on!” 

And we separated, he to go slipping, 
hurrying on down the coursé of the Sil- 
vertip, his head bowed against the whip 
of the rain and hail, I to struggle up 
the mountain again, with Sanchez on 
my back. Someway I reached the 
cabin and laid him on the bed. I bathed 
the great, jagged cut that showed across 
his forehead, I saw the blood trickling 
from his ears and his nostrils; then I 
lit the light beside him and_ hurried 
away. Sanchez had done his best—and 
died a-doing it. 

Down again. The storm was letting 
up a little now, and the hail had 
stopped. Down again, while the sharp 
rocks dug into my flesh when I fell 
against them; down again until I saw 
the wreck of the cabin before me, and 
the great bowlders strewn everywhere, 
like the playthings of a giant grown 
angry. The lightiling flashed again, and 
I saw Mr. Wingate standing there, with 
wreckage piled about him, his hands 
torn and bloody, his eyes staring. 

“Not here,” he said, and his voice 
was crisp with the awfulness of it all 
“Not here . 

I leaped forward. 








“It’s the ledge then,” I said. “She 
was out there with the violin—I saw 
her e 





He had seized me by the arm and 
whirled me about. 

“Come on!” came tersely. 

But she was not there. And she was 
not in the cafion or along the Silvertip, 
whose murmur long before had changed 
toa roar. She was not where the pines 
lay heavy and thick upon the sides ot 
the hills; she was gone, gone to where 
we couldn’t find her—and the blood 
swelled hard in the veins of my arm 
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beneath the cutting clutch of Mr. Win- 
gate’s hand. We stumbled on. We 
called again and again. We went to 
our knees and searched the ground, 
struggling to look everywhere with each 
flash of green from above. But it was 


hopeless. We turned at last; then, 
silent, heads bowed, we sought the 
house. 


We passed a window, and Mr. Win- 
gate turned his head. One look he 
gave within, and there came a shout 
trom him as he sprang forward and 
threw himself against the door. Close 
behind him I came—and then stood still 
in the doorway, as I looked in. 

She was before us, kneeling by the 
bed, her hands wandering over the face 
of the unseeing, unknowing Sanchez, 
her voice crooning in the misery of it 
all. A start. She raised herself and 
stared for just a second at the man be- 
fore her, standing wide-armed, hesitant. 
She rose, and her arms came forward. 

“Joe!” she cried. “Joe—it’s San- 
chez—Sanchez is dead—Sanchez is 
dead !” 
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And the arms spread wide as he 
rushed forward—spread wide and 
closed about a sobbing, trembling little 
girl who leaned upon him, while his 
head bent low, and all the love, all the 
tenderness in the world showed in his 
eyes as they looked down into hers, 
while 

“You know me?” he asked, and there 
was something in his voice that made 
me tremble. “You know me, Betty! 
You know me!” 

As she answered, something came 
into my heart that made me close the 
door and go outside into the night, to 
stand with my face tipturned to the 
driving mist, and the low, racing clouds, 
to be glad of the tears that joined the 
raindrops. Then I wondered if the soul 
of him who lay lifeless and cold inside 
could know what it all meant—that the 
love that had served so long in life had 
fulfilled its mission at the end of the 
long, long lane. And with the thought, 
something in my heart told me that 
Sanchez knew—that he knew and un- 
derstood. 
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THE OPEN ROAD 


AS 


the homeless long for home, I am weary for the sight of it, 
The swerve of it, the curve of it, the shadow-dappled white of it; 


The noonlight, the moonlight, the pine-dusk fragrance dim; 
The ring of frost-touched highway, 
The hush of leaf-strewn byway, 

And the patteran that beckons to the far horizon’s rim. 


As the homeless long for home, I 


am heartsick at the call of it, 


The dure of it, the lure of it, the thorny miles and all of it; 
The star gleam, the far gleam of beechland-kindled fire; 

The dim hills distant lifting, 

The gray mists shadow-drifting, 
And the calm of pine-breathed uplands on the ache of old desire. 


As the homeless long for home, 


I am hangered for the touch of it, 


The length of it, the strength of it, the steel and velvet clutch of it; 
The known ways, the lone ways, from clustered towns apart; 

The scent of rain-sweet heather, 

The cloud-white wander-weather, 
And the hawk-free, gypsy will of it, to still a vagrant heart! 
MartuaA HASKELL CLARK. 
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}HERE are topics about which 
words hover like enchanted 
bees. The Elixir of Love is 
one of them. It suggests cups 
of moonlight and _ kisses, 
brews of rainbows and honey, flagons 
of flowers and stars. 

The ingredients are less apocalyptic. 
The “Iliad,” which is a good book, 
though not a cookbook, supplies them. 
They consist of youth and beauty. 
Properly distilled, flavored with illu- 
sion, and charged with romance, these 
things yield a philter that was known 
on Olympus as nectar. Nectar was the 
usual beverage of the gods. We may 
assume that it was very inspiring. It 
induced the liveliest variations on the 
Carnival of Venus. 

But here a problem may be posed. 





‘What is the exact meaning of love? 


Commonly it is translated as the affec- 
tion of somebody else. But it is not 
quite that. The privilege, mutually ac- 
corded by two people, of causing each 
other a great deal of discomfort, is 
perhaps more precise. But it is not 
quite that, either. The fact of not be- 
ing bored by the party of the second 
part is nearer, but still not just it. On 
the other hand, to say that love is the 
poetry of the senses sounds prosy. To 
say that it is to be two and yet but one 
seems calculating. Yet these definitions 
have their value. Love represents them 
all, and at the same time something else. 
For love is a pathological condition 
superinduced by a fermentation of the 
molecules of the imagination. It is a 
febrile complaint, a fever that ends 
with a yawn. 

Locally and generally that is, but not 
on Olympus. The high gods knew a 


trick worth three of that. With them, 
love was ever what it should be here— 
a joyous thing. Into their fancy balls 
the fever came, but not the yawn. To 
prolong the one and prevent the other, 
nectar was served by a flame of fair 
faces that changed with each dance. 

As it was on Olympus, so it is ru- 
mored to be in paradise. There Mo- 
hammed promised the faithful a sara- 
band of fresh houris every day. Every 
day is perhaps excessive. Yet, none 
the less, it may be that Mohammed saw 
that nothing is constant but change. 
The view appears worldly, and so it is. 
But then Mohammed was that. He 
was essentially a man of the world, a 
man of this world and also of the next. 

His program, over which others have 
meditated, Schopenhauer festooned 
with a madrigal to the effect that love 
is an illusion that dupes the individual 
into mistaking for his happiness that 
which is not his happiness at all, and 
that, the gulling once effected, drops a 
mask and is gone. Amantes amentes— 
lovers are liars—he might have added, 
and probably would have had he 
thought. 

The envoi that he omitted it is but a 
duty to supply, not only because Jove 
was said to laugh at lovers’ perjuries, 
but because it goes to show the pro- 
priety of the etiquette that presided 
over the Olympian fancy balls; the tact, 
too, that led Mohammed to promise 
what he did. Both the etiquette and the 
promise were based on a suspicion that 
constancy is just like bravery, a thing 
due to lack of imagination, and conse- 
quently not always and everywhere a 
preeminent grace. 

Byron darkly hinted as much, and the 
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first Francis of France wrote with a 
diamond—the proper pen for a king— 
a scurrility to the same effect. “Sou- 
vent femme varie,” sang the monarch; 
“Men were deceivers ever,” said the 
bard. Both were roundly abused for it. 
It was said to be wicked of them, Well, 
platitudes always are wicked. Whatever 
original sin may be, the unoriginal sin 
is obviousness. To say that it is a fine 
day when the fact is patent, constitutes 
one of those crimes that the law cannot 
reach. But apart from such iniquities, 
it may be wondered whether anybody 
has ever been really wicked, or, more 
exactly, whether in any normal person 
there has ever been anything beyond— 
or below—ambition, apprehension, ego- 
tism, curiosity, the faculty for being 
bored, and the ability to bore other peo- 
ple. To respire, aspire, perspire, and 
expire seems to be the common lot. 
So at least historians maintain. But 
not suffragists. Suffragists have em- 
phatic views on the subject, as, for that 
matter, they have on every subject, and 
one should never argue with emphatic 
people. The one safe course is to let 
them talk. If you interrupt, they over- 
whelm you with statistics, and you suc- 
cumb from sheer ennui. Besides, suf- 
fragists are not perhaps what one might 
describe as imaginative. They cannot 
be induced to believe that, apart from 
natural depravity or even including it, 
the average brute is not a free agent. 
Perhaps we none of us are. It is 
true that we think otherwise. It is also 
true that the idea flatters us, and that 
does us no harm. On the contrary, an 
agreeable illusion is always hygienic. 
The illusion of free will is due to the 
idea that, subject to the limitations of 
place and circumstance, we can do as 
we like. Apparently so we may. In 
the appearance is the illusion. For even 
those who know what’s what usually 
forget that in the brain are numberless 
little cells that, through as many little 
currents, create our wants, and with 


them our temptations, our tempers, and 
our tastes. 

We think that we can do as we like. 
Tt is the cells and currents that prompt 
us. We know what we want, but not 





whence the wanting arises. The source 
of it is not mental; it is fundamental. 
We think otherwise, and there is the 
illusion, which is agreeable, and conse- 
quently hygienic. 

There, too, is the explanation of 
every inexplicable affair. The wicked 
cells instruct the innocent individual 
that that girl or that man is the one 
girl, or the one man, for him or for her. 

When similar cells similarly actuate 
the other party, you get cards for the 
wedding. Later, perhaps, you get curi- 
ous about the divorce. The cells that 
cause two hearts to beat as one never 
guarantee a continuous performance. 
The affections are just like slippers; 
they will wear out. 

When this happens, it may be that the 
wicked cells will prompt the deluded 
wretches to try it again, to change part- 
ners, and on with the dance. More- 
over, as private life, which used to be 
a sealed book, has become an open 
newspaper, you get accounts of the fes- 
tivities at breakfast. Incidentally, from 
the other end of the table there may 
float a few scandalized remarks. Then 
it may occur to you that it is a gracious 
Providence that has enabled certain 
ladies to condemn whatever they do 
not understand. For if the deluded 
wretches try it again, as they must if 
the cells impel them, then clearly it is 
not their fault. On the other hand, if 
they do nothing of the kind, as of 
course they will not if the cells omit to 
coerce them, then their righteousness is 
not to their credit, either, which goes to 
show, perhaps, the high value of blame 
and approval; and which perhaps shows 
also that whether a tango be prolonged, 
discontinued, or varied, the dance itself 
is not a mere matter of will. 

Nor, perhaps, are the comments that 
it may occasion. To prevent them, 
physicians have prescribed the woods. 
There you have the double advantage 
of being by yourself, and of not being 
with other people. But the regimen, a 
trifle relaxing, is suited only to the sen- 
sitive. For others, platonism has been 
recommended, though that, too, has its 
defects. It is not every young person 
who is capable of putting but a soul in 
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the arms of a partner, nor is it every 
partner whom such ethereality delights. 
The real dilettantes of crystal diver- 
sions are the Dresden figures that 
stand on either end of a mantel with a 
big, chaperoning clock between. Others 
that enter into the mazes of the imma- 
terial do so with no more definite ob- 
ject than that of getting out. For 
platonic affection, whatever its beauties, 
or, rather, because of them, is perhaps 
best adapted to married life. Other- 
wise it becomes a duo in which, when 
the soprano does not lose her head, the 
tenor loses his temper. And there you 
are back in the cells, though not in the 
Elixir of Eros. 

That philter that Donizetti poured 
into one opera and Wagner into an- 
other is orchestrally smusicabellissima, 
no doubt, but also a bit confusing. 
Among the fine fervors of the score, 
there is a screw loose. The sob of the 
harps, the murmur of muted brass, the 
sigh of the viola d’amore, the shrieks 
of the prima donna assoluta—or disso- 
luta, as the case may be—these things 
rather indicate that there is a false note 
somewhere, that Schopenhauer was not 
such an imbecile as he looked, that the 
real disappointment in love comes when 
your prayers are granted. 

That false note, with its falser air of 
novelty, Donizetti did not invent, or 
Wagner, either. It has sounded through 
all the tragedies of Italy, through all 
the treacheries of France, through all 
the courts of Europe, including those of 
bankruptcy and divorce. It is not only 
false; it is, as all false things are, 
morose, and it is morose because in- 
spired, not by the Olympian elixir, but 
by the imitation brand which compos- 
ers, cantatrices, and the commonality 
generally mistake for the proper vin- 
tage. There are people who think they 
can get Tokay. Real Tokay is reserved 
for imperial cellars. The real elixir was 
reserved for Olympus. There love was 
always, as it should be here, a joyous 
thing. 

In spite of which, or, perhaps, pre- 
cisely on that account, the poets are 
right. Life is packed with delights— 
which the majority of us never enjoy. 


The world is full of charming people— 
whom few of us ever meet. There is 
food for every hunger, a cup for every 
thirst. There are amusements for the 
simple, austerities for the sage. But of 
ail things that the gods can give or take, 
love is best. 

Concerning the proper way of greet- 
ing and of treating it, doctors differ. 
In Prague—not the’city on the map, but 
the capital of the metaphorical realn— 
a migratory system of experiences is 
usual. But what is usual is generally 
stupid, in addition to being vulgar. 
Though admittedly, among the best peo- 
ple—among people, that 1s,, who know 
nothing of Prague, and probably could 
not spell it if they did, among the gentry 
here and elsewhere it is quite the thing 
to marry, divorce, and marry again. 
But not oftener. Those who go down 
for the third time are regarded as for- 
ever lost. There are even futurists who 
go so far as to say that once is enough. 

In commenting on it recently, a post- 
impressionist stated that after marriage 
a woman will often reveal qualities 
that her husband had not included in 
his conception of her gifts. And cer- 
tainly, and even more frequently, vice 
versa. Perhaps it was on just such sur- 
prises that Reno was built. In any 
event, the drama of them is occasion- 
ally staged. There a man is now and 
again discovered awakening to the fact 
that he is married to a lady to whom he 
has never been introduced. Now and 
again he is also discovered falling in 
love with another lady with whom he is 
as yet unacquainted. But discretion is 
the better part of platitude. A proper 
regard for the unities prevents the 
dramatist from making the brute in 
love with both. 

In these latitudes at least. Though 
some time ago a man fell in love with 
two girls, both of whom were in love 
with him.’ In this neighborhood he 
would have had either to marry one and 
jilt the other, or else cut and run for it. 
This man did nothing of the sort. He 
was too romantic. With a chivalresque- 
ness that one may admire without wish- 
ing to emulate, both of the girls he mar- 
ried. : 
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The simplicity of that may seem a 
bit complex. But it all happened in 
China. In these latitudes a man so ro- 
mantically chivalresque would get three 
years and two mothers-in-law, or at- 
law, in the discretion of the judge. 

The idea, though, is not improperly 
suggestive. A few years since, the press 
provided accounts of a young woman 
who lived in Boston, and who, to an ad- 
miring clinic, had successively and suc- 
cessfully disclosed six distinct personal- 
ities, six varieties of her radiant self. 

Goethe said comfortably: “In me, 
two souls reside.” This lady had half 
a dozen of them. The happy man who 
fell in love with her, and who, after fall- 
ing, perhaps fell out, could fall in love 
with a second edition of the lady, and 
so on through convenient manifesta- 
tions of her multiple self. What is 
more, and more to the point, he could 
in this fashion, and even in Boston, 
realize the joys of paradise, and that, 
too, without conning the “Koran or 
being subjected to uncivil proceedings, 
the attentions of judges and mothers- 
at-law. 

But a household of this kind is not 
for everybody. For which, perhaps, 
there is cause for thanksgiving. Yet, 
should something seem missing in the 
scheme of things, there is a consolation, 
one really enormous when you come to 
consider it, in the thought that that 
omission the future will probably sup- 
ply 

How matters are conducted in para- 
dise there are no records to tell. None 
t least that are available. But we 
know what occurred on Olympus. We 
know that on its resplendent parapets 
the harmonies of divine honeymoons 
continued until, in skylarking revels, the 
gods went from bad to verse. Then 
Eros faded into hexameters, and the 
nectar was spilled in with him. 

But, everything being possible, the 
primal poetry of it may be renewed. 
Materialists maintain that humanity 
descends from apes. Mystics declare 
that from humanity gods will arise. 
30th agree that the story of Olympus 
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is but a tale of what might have been, 
and mathematicians admit that what 
might have been may yet come to 
pass. 

Even now, could the old gods return, 
they might feel themselves rather 
eclipsed. The wireless is a better mes- 
senger than they had, the aéroplane 
swifter than their chariots of dream. 
The afflatus that they dispensed we 
lack—commerce may have alarmed it 
away—but we have photographed plan- 
ets that never swam into their ken, tele- 
phoned over spaces that were not of 
their map, submarined seas that were 
not on their charts, phonographed rou: 
lades that were beyond their range 
cinematographed dramas that exceed 
their own, X-rayed dislocations that 
they never had, patented antiseptics that 
they did not need, spawned novels from 
which they were spared, created cos- 
tumes that they would not have been 
found dead in, developed a worship of 
self that would have amused them not 
a little, acquired a serious view of 
things that would have amused them 
still more, and tossed up skyscrapers 
that are showier than the parapets on 
which they lolled. 

It is true that we are hypocritical, 
which they were not, and censorious, 
which they never could be. It is true, 
also, that we are unable to accept, with 
their gayety and indulgence, such acci- 
dents as we cannot avoid. The inex- 
tinguishable laughter that was theirs is 
absent from our prose of life. 

But the graces that they had and that 
we lack, time will bring. In the same 
manner that we have exceeded them, 
so will posterity exceed what we have 
done. From posterity gods may really 
come; beings, that is, who, could con- 
temporaneous man remain to see them, 
would regard him as he regards the 
ape. 

When that day dawns—when it does! 
—one does not need to be clairvoyant 
to assume that there will be gayety, 
laughter, and indulgence to spare, and 
with them, in lieu of our amusing de- 
fects, cascades of the real elixir. 











4HITE-HAIRED and _benevo- 
volent, the Reverend Ephraim 
Browne listened patiently to 
the protestations of the peni- 
tent. Then he said to Daniel 
Judd Wickens: 

“Of course, there’s a chance for you. 
No one will ever convince me that an 
all-wise God ever made a wholly crude 
thing.” 

Sometimes, when I reflect on the ca- 
reer of Judd, the short, bullet-headed, 
small-eyed forger, who went in and out 
of jail with painful regularity just be- 
cause his luck was always out, I won- 
der what were the thoughts of the 
Reverend Ephraim Browne when the 
story of the Great Chance was made 
known to him. 

Looking at him through the eye of 
the psychologist, Judd was about the 
most hopeless material ever fashioned. 
Wickedness was stamped all over him. 
There wasn’t a single redeeming fea- 
ture. One eye squinted—only one; he 
would have been less repellent if both 
had gone wrong. His hair had been cut 
so frequently by the official shearers 
that it resembled the bristles of an old 
yard broom; also, its color was a bril- 
liant magenta, save over the ears, where 
time had eaten into it. Taking the 
whole of his face, it would have been 
impossible to avoid touching a freckle 
with a pin point. 

Judd’s age was a matter of conjec- 
ture. He himself reckoned it by the 
number of years that he had spent in 
jail, deducting ten to allow for his 
youth. He was never out for more than 
six months at a stretch; in fact, the 
facetious at the penitentiary swore that 





they kept his room private. However, 
during the brief respites that he en- 
joyed, he managed to marry; and, what 
is more, to become the father of five 
children. Happily for them, they saw 
very little of him. The burden of feed- 
ing and clothing them fell on the poor 
little woman who, in a weak moment, 
had given herself to Judd. 

It was in February that the prison 
gates opened to turn him loose again 
on the world. For three years he had 
been paying the penalty of forging a 
check. By the way, the judge who de- 
cided his case had paid a glowing trib- 
ute to the genius of the little man. He 
had said that the forgery’ was a work 
of art; also, that it was the most tragic 
thing imaginable that a man of such 
gifts should devote himself to a life of 
crime. 

“In the solitude of your cell,” he had 
continued, glaring at the little red- 
headed man in the dock, “try to think 
out some idea for uplifting yourself. 
You have a gift; I am certain of that. 
Try to exercise it in a manner worthy 
of you.” 

Judd had shown no greater apprecia- 
tion of the homily than had been ex- 
pressed in a semi-audible remark ad- 
dressed to the warder at his side. 

“What’s the old pigeon jawin’ 
about?” he- had inquired. 

The next minute, he had been stum- 
bling down the stairs to the cell, there 
to await removal to the penitentiary. 

It is not unlikely that Judd had com- 
pletely forgotten the words of the judge 
when he came out after finishing his 
sentence. He had positively no inten- 
tion of using a gift of his in any way, 
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unless it were for the furthering of 
some evil scheme. 

His argument was simply this: “I’m 
bad, and I can’t be worse. I’ve taken 
all that’s come to me without yelping. 
If the police are cleverer than [ am, [ 
deserve to be copped; if I beat them, it’s 
one to me. Anyway, why should I be 
different ?” 

Which goes to show that Judd had 
no moral sense whatever. 

The incentive came when he reaclied 
home. It took him a long while to 
find the house, for during the three 
years of his absence, Mrs. Daniel Judd 
Wickens had been compelled to move 
probably a score of times. She was 
scrubbing the kitchen floor when he put 
his foot on the threshold. She must 
have thought that it was the agent 
calling for the rent, because, without 
looking up, she said: 

“It’s no good your calling te-day. 
I’ve had the doctor in.” 

“Cheer-o, Emily!” Judd said, and in 
a second she was on her feet, wiping 
her wet, coarse hands on a coa-ser 
apron. The perspiration was trickling 
down her face, and she wiped it out of 
her eyes with the back of her hand. 

“You! Lord! Sit down, Judd. 
There—don’t move till I get a look at 
you. When’d you come out?” 

“*Smornin’,” he said _laconically. 
“And I’ve been huntin’ round for hours 
lookin’ for you. What d’you want to 
shift about for like a cricket, eh ?” 

She shook her head, as if she could 
not find words to express herself; then 
she sat down, and, leaning an elbow on 
the table, looked at him. 

“Man, Judd!” she said. “If you only 
knew what we’ve been through!” 

“Sayin’ nothin’ about me, I s’pose?” 
said Judd reproachfully. 

“Have you had a very hard time, 
Judd?” 

“Same as usual. *’Tain’t a picnic in 
there. Got anythin’ to eat?” 

“There’s a bit o’ fish in the cup- 
board. I was keepin’ it for her.” 

“Who?” Judd asked suspiciously. 

“For Ivy Lorna. We’re goin’ to lose 
her, Judd.” 


The wicked little eyes were blinking 
as if the light hurt them. 

“What are you givin’ me?” he asked. 

“True as true. The doctor says it’s 
all up with her. Consumption.” 

“Gawd!” said Judd, and was silent 
for a minute. 

Ivy Lorna—how the mother had 
plumed herself on conceiving the bap- 
tismal name—was the eldest of Judd’s 
five children, and the only one that 
had ever aroused in him the emotions 
of a parent. If there was one speck 
of white in the soiled heart of Daniel 
Judd Wickens, it had been created by 
the little tousle-headed girl, who had 
been the strongest pillar the mother had 
had to lean on when crying children 
and sheer blank walls had threatened t 
drive her to distraction. 

Ivy Lorna was one of those preco- 
cious little housekeepers of ten or eleven 
who seem to be made for totl when 
other children are romping in the play- 
ground. Ivy Lorna “mothered” the 
other members of the family, she was 
never without one of them in her arms; 
and it may have been that the unfair 
strain on her young body had been re- 
sponsible for the development of the 
disease that was wasting her. 

While Judd was sitting there, the 
sound of labored coughing came from 
an upstairs room. 

“Hark!” said Mrs. Wickens. “That’s 
her. She’s always coughin’. Why don’t 
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you go upstairs to look at her: 

“\Vhat did the doctor say?” he asked. 

“T ain’t paid him yet.” 

He frowned at the irrelevancy. 
You heard what I said?” 

He clenched his hands, and the little 
eyes rolled wickedly. 

She resented his attitude by flying 
into a passion. 

“T'll tell you what he said,” she shot 
at him, between clenched teeth. “He 
said you weren’t no man! If you'd 
done what’s right by me and the chil- 
dren, we might ’a’ had some little hap- 
piness—we might ’a’ saved her. But 
you’ve never done nothin’, ’cept thieve 
and forge——” 

“Shut it!’ he warned her. 

“____and get into prison and out of 
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it, and lounge, and loaf, and never earn 
an honest cent. If you’d been a man, 
you’d have seen that the child’s never 
been what she ought to have been since 
she was six. What’s the good of the 
doctor tellin’ me that she ought to have 
open air, and sea voyages, and all that 
kind of thing? I know what she 
wants.” 

“What?” he asked. 

“A new father.” 

Judd grinned, as if he didn’t consider 
it worth while to argue with her. 

“How much would a sea voyage 
cost?” he asked. “Was he keen on it? 
The doctor, I mean.” 

“Said it was about the only chance 
she had. What do you mean by ‘What 
would it cost?’ Go and look at the 
child. Go and listen to her, and then 
ask yourself if you could do another 
five years for her sake.” 

“T’d do ten,” he said, and he meant it. 

She went near him, and her voice 
was less harsh as she said: “That 
wouldn’t do any good. Ivy Lorna’s a 
woman, though she’s only ten, and, like 
all women, she doesn’t know why a man 
like you makes all the difference to 
her. It’s you she wants. Go and see 
her.” 

Judd went up to the room above. His 
wife tiptoed to the foot of the stairs 
and listened. She heard the girl cry 
out in an ecstasy of joy, and she heard 
—it amazed her—she heard the little 
red-headed man sobbing as if his heart 
would break. 

After a long while, he came down- 
stairs. Honesty had never before 
fought so desperate a battle for a place 
in his eyes. 

“I’m goin’ straight, Emily,” he said. 
“T am, sure as death. I’m goin’ to 
work.” 

She shook her head doubtfully. 

“You've said that before, Judd.” 

“But I mean it this time. I’m goin’ 
straight—for her.” 

“Tt’s too late, Judd.” 

She was on her knees again, and the 
noise of the scouring prevented her 
hearing the throat sounds that Judd 
couldn’t suppress. 

“You don’t believe me, Emily ?” 


She looked up over her shoulder. 

“You’ve had so many chances,” she 
sighed. 

“Look here!” He struck his left 
palm with his right fist. “I know I’ve 
never been any good to anybody, but 
then I’ve never had the right kind of 
chance. Nobody ever seemed to give 
me the right sort of encourage- 
ment : 

“I'd ’a’ done it, Judd, but I’ve never 
had much time.” 

He nodded, as if the fact that always 
she was working had not escaped him. 

“It’s been rough on you, Emily,” he 
confessed. “And you’ve always played 
square Who told her that I’d been 
away to sea?” 

“Who should you think ?” 

“T shan’t forget you for that, Emily.” 

He was silent for a while. The little 
eyes were almost closed; the freckled 
brow was wrinkled. 

“The old codger who gave me my 
last stretch”’—she might not have been 
in the room, for he was not addressing 
his words to her—‘he said to me that 
I had a gift, if I only knew how to use 
it. ‘The gift’s all right,’ I said to my- 
self. ‘What I want is the chance.’ 
Emily, does the old parson fellow come 
nosin’ round as he used to?” 

“He was with her yesterday.” She 
wiped her eyes with a corner of the 
coarse apron. “And if you’d heard him, 
Judd—if you’d seen the tears pourin’ 
out of his eyes—you’d have been sick 
for yourself.” 

Judd straightened his little figure, and 
walked to the door. 

“IT know you don’t believe me,” he 
threw back from the doorway. “I know 
you don’t think I’m on the square this 
time, but I am—s’elp me, I am! I’m 
goin’ to see him.” 

And it was in these circumstances 
that Daniel Judd Wickens, the degener- 
ate, laid his petition at the feet of the 
Reverend Ephraim Browne. On his 
knees, Judd gave the promise that was 
demanded; then he went home and sang 
Ivy Lorna to sleep. 

He didn’t go to bed himself that 
night, and when Mrs. Wickens crept 
downstairs in the early morning, she 
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a new husband, a 


found a new man 
new father—seated at the table, with 
the first real flash of intelligence that 


she had seen in his eyes. On the table 
before him were the contents of a kit 
bag that hé had brought from prison 
when he was discharged. 

“Emily!” he said in a whisper, as she 
entered the room, “I knew it’d come! 
To think I should have forgotten it!” 

She didn’t speak. 

“It’s the chance!” he said. ‘There 
may be nothin’ in it, but it’s started 
somethin’—in here,” and he placed his 
hand over his heart. “When he gave it 
to me- ; 

“\What are you talkin’ about, Judc 

“Ilere, look for yourself!” 

}be handed her a piece of parchment, 
twelve inches square. It was yellow 
with age, frayed at the edges, and worn 
in the folds. On it were scrawled a 
mass of hieroglyphics far beyond her 
understanding. 

“It’s a chart,” he said. ‘‘That’s what 
te 

She nodded, and there was an ex- 
pression of awe on her face. 

“T can’t read it, Judd.” 

“No more can I,” he said, “but it’s a 
chart.” 

“What’s that say?” She pointed her 
finger at the half dozen lines of writing 
at the foot of the chart. 

“It’s French,” he said. 
the parson can read it. 
take it to him.” 

“But what’s it all about?’ 
impatiently, although she, 
trembling in sympathy with him. 

“An old ‘lag’ gave it to me,” he said, 
lowering his voice until it was hardly 
audible. “We were in the hospital to- 
gether, and I did him a good turn. He 
was a sailor, and he’d kept this thing 
hidden about him with amazin’ cunnin’, 
He knew he was ‘all in,’ and he said to 
me, ‘I’ve a little gal, same as you, Judd, 
and I’ve been keepin’ this for her. 
There’s treasure there,’ he says, “Gawd 
knows how much, and you can find it as 
easy as easy. If you do “touch,”’ he 
says, and he makes me swear an oath, 
‘you'll look after my little girl, and give 
her my share.’ He said the chart was 
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“But I'll bet 
I’m goin’ to 
’ she asked 


too, was 


given to him by his grandfather. What 
do you think about it?” 

‘Bunkum,” said Mrs. Wickens. “I 
never believed those stories about treas- 
ure. Where is it, anyway?” 

“Tf I could read it, I could tell you. 
What I want to know is, can I trust 
the parson?” 

“Where is his little gal?’ Mrs. Wick- 
ens asked, 

Judd turned over the chart, and 
showed her an address written on the 
back. 

“T’ll come with you to the parson,” 
said Mrs. Wickens, with sudden convic- 
tion. 

With great care, he folded up the 
chart, and together they went to the 
parsonage. It is not to pay more credit 
to their intelligence than is due when 
it is said that neither of them shut their 
eyes to the possibility of this chart being 
no more than a shred of hope. To Mrs. 
Wickens, it was little more than a Chi- 
nese puzzle, and from the clumsy way 
in which Judd himself had tried to read 
the writing—holding the chart first up- 
side down, then sidewise—it was ap- 
parent to her that he was no ‘further 
enlightened than she was. 

The Reverend Ephraim Browne re- 
ceived them in his study, and with a 
graciousness that was near to the beau- 
tiful, listened to Judd’s story. When 
the little red-headed man pulled out the 
chart and handed it over, the clergy- 
man fingered it gingerly, for, in truth, it 
was somewhat odoriferous. But his in- 
terest quickened the moment his eyes 
fell on the writing. He read it aloud, 
and Judd, as he listened, plucked nerv- 
ously at his tweed cap. Mrs. Wick- 
ens’ lips were moving pitiably. 

According to the chart, there was a 
coral reef in the Pacific, no more than 
a hundred miles due south of the Sand- 
wich Islands. A pearl trader, of evil 
reputation, had run his schooner on the 
reef, and pearls of great value—the 
Reverend Ephraim Browne ciphered it 
out at a quarter of a million—were sub- 
merged in leaden chests in the lagoon 
formed by the reef. The date on the 
chart was 1790, and even Judd was 
able to surmise that no particle of the 
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wrecked schooner would be visible 
above water. The chart itself was very 
elaborate in detail, and in the hands of 
a capable navigator would be compara- 
tively easy to follow. 

Contrary to Mrs. Wickens’ expecta- 
tions, the Reverend Ephraim Browne 
was deeply moved by the thing, and 
instead of warning them not to build 
too high on so flimsy a hope, he asked 
permission to keep the chart by him 
for a day, in order that he might the 
more closely study it. 

Twelve hours later, the clergyman 
sent for Daniel Judd Wickens, and 
without any hesitation told him that, 
in spite of all the stories of Pacific bub- 
bles that had trailed through the cen- 
tury, he believed sincerely that there 
was something in this. Of course, he 
was unable personally to finance an ex- 
pedition, but he was ready, without 
hope of reward, to introduce Judd to 
men who might be prepared to take 
up the enterprise. 

A week later, Judd Wickens, the man 
who wanted a chance—the man who 
had been stirred out of moral turpitude 
by the hectic flush on a child’s cheek— 
was sitting on a red-leather settee in 
a New York office. The Reverend Eph- 
raim Browne was sitting near him, 
counseling him in whispers not to be 
disappointed if. the interview should 
prove fruitless; there were others who 
might be interested. Judd just nodded 
his head as if he had not quite heard. 
\s a matter of-fact, his brain was gal- 
loping. The whole world seemed to be 
whirling around. 

When the three partners in Lubin- 
stein & Co. came in, Judd rose to his 
feet and pulled at an imaginary fore- 
lock. He didn’t like the look of the 
Lubinsteins. They reminded him of 
vultures that he had once seen in a 
zoological garden. He turned appeal- 
ingly to his clerical friend, and the Rev- 
erend Ephraim Browne pressed’ his 
hand reassuringly. 

The clergyman explained the circum- 
stances, although he had previously out- 
lined them in his letter. The chart was 
examined minutely. Telephone calls 
were made, and three experts were 


called in to give their opinion. Each 
expert in turn examined the chart, first 
with the naked eye, then through a mi- 
croscope. Of its age, they had no doubt 
whatever. Then a sea captain was sent 
for, and he, too, peered at the chart. 
Without any hesitation, he declared that 
he could take a ship to the spot, al- 
though, to his own knowledge, there 
were thousands of similar reefs scat- 
tered over the Pacific. 

In the end, Daniel Judd Wickens 
signed an agreement. The Reverend 
Ephraim Browne was opposed to the 
suggested apportionment of the treas- 
ure, if found, but Judd was ready to 
accept one-fifth, in consideration of the 
syndicate financing the expedition. 

A fortnight later, the Osprey, of 
three thousand tons, left New York 
harbor. One of the Lubinstein part- 
ners was on board, and so was Daniel 
Judd Wickens. And Judd’s little girl 
was with him. He had stipulated that 
he should be allowed to take her. She 
wouldn’t be in the way. He would see 
to that. 

The crew was composed of twelve 
lascars, the first and only mate from 
Philadelphia, and Captain Gregory 
Stubbs, a stout, florid man with a hide 
like leather, and a heart as tough. 


IT. 


It was on board the Osprey that 
Daniel Judd Wickens first experienced 
the delightful thrill of newly acquired 
importance. They were three hours out 
from New York, when he summoned 
up sufficient courage to ask the captain 
if he and his little girl might sit in the 
bow of the ship; he promised that he 
wouldn’t get in the way of any of the 
sailors. 

The captain said, “Certainly, sir,” and 
dispatched two lascars for deck chairs. 
Judd thanked the two sailors with a po- 
liteness so foreign to his nature that 
even Ivy Lorna expressed the hope 
that he wasn’t “took with anything.” 

The lascars glanced at each other, 
then they glanced at the bridge where 
the first mate, Hollywell, was pacing 
gloomily to and fro.’ Hollywell saw 
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more than the lascars saw, but he kept 
his thoughts to himself until the fol- 
lowing day, when he sauntered up to 
the deck chairs in the bow. He touched 
Ivy Lorna lightly on the cheek, and 
promised her that she should see a real 
flying fish when they drew near the 
“line.” He explained the “line” with a 
sailor’s love of narrative, and was in- 
terested to note that Daniel Judd Wick- 
ens was as skeptical as his daughter. 

“T understand that you’ve done a bit 
of voyaging, sir,” he said tentatively. 

“Quite a heap,” said Judd, without 
a blush. 

Ivy Lorna, thin and fragile, volun- 
teered a budget of information concern- 
ing the wonderful lands her father had 
described to her. 

“Been in the Pacific, of course?” said 
the mate, cocking his head on one side. 

“Passed through it, so to speak,” said 
Judd, with studied carelessness. 

The mate looked at the little girl; she 
had crossed to the rail, and was throw- 
ing down pieces of biscuit to the fish. 

“How old is she?” the mate asked, 
lowering his voice to a whisper. 

“Ten,” said Judd, screwing up his 
little eyes. 

“Ain’t very strong, is she?” 

Judd shook his head and sighed. 

“She'll pick up when we strike the 
warm weather,” the mate said cheerily, 
adding to himself, ‘“‘But she’d have had 
a better chance in the cold.” Aloud, 
he said with sudden bitterness: “I had 
one taken with that.” 

“What?” said Judd. 

The mate smacked his chest. 

“Ten, she was,” he said. ‘Same as 
her.” 

Judd fetched a deep breath. 

“Did it cut you up?” he asked fear- 
fully. 

The mate laughed, a very hollow 
laugh. 

“What cut me most,” he said grimly, 
“was that she had a chance, but when 
you’re getting thirty dollars a month on 
a ‘tramp,’ you can’t afford to do all the 
doctors advise. Know old Lubinstein? 
Head of this syndicate?” 

Judd nodded affirmatively. 

“T tried to borrow a hundred dol- 


lars from him to send the little maid 
away. He said a mate had no business 
to have children. Wish he was on this 
trip instead of the young un.” 

“Why ?” Judd’s lips were parted. 

“I'd pile herup on the rocks, | 
would,” said the mate. 

Judd half turned in his chair to face 
his man. 

“And that’s your idea of brains!” he 
said, with a sneer. 

The mate shrugged his shoulders. 

“You don’t know the Lubinsteins,” 
he said. “Bet they’ve got you by the 
neck on this job. What’s to be your 
share of the swag?” 

“Swag! I don’t like that word,” said 
Judd, with great strength of resolution. 

The mate laughed. 

“Do you think ghouls like the Lubin- 
steins’d fit out a trip of this sort if they 
didn’t think they could filch the lot? 
Wish I’d met you before you parted! 
with your secret. I could have got you 
decent terms.” 

“I’m satisfied,” said Judd quietly. 

A moment of silence. Then: 

“What's the old man to get out of 
it?’ the mate inquired. 

“Meanin’ 

“The captain.” 

“T suppose he'll get his wages—like 
all of you,” said Judd, a little stiffly. 

“And, of course, you think he'll be 
satisfied.” 

“That’s got nothin’ to do with me.” 

“Of course it hasn’t. You’re in the 
position of a bloomin’ capitalist.” 





Judd’s wicked eyes began to roll. 

“Askin’ for it, ain’t yer?” 

“For what?” said the mate. 

“A thick un.” 

“Come to an anchor,” said the mate. 
“You can’t bluff me.” 

Judd was short of stature, but every 
inch of him was tough. He drew back 
a clenched fist. 

The mate said: 

“Don’t be a fool! Young Lubin- 
stein’s watching us from the saloon 
window.” 

“T’ll go and speak to him,” said Judd 
determinedly. 

“No, you won't,” the mate sneered. 
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“Supposing I went up to him and said 
things y 

“What things ?” 

“That I'd noticed and jotted down in 
my memory. [''r instance, why is it that 
some men never put their hands in their 
pockets, even when there’s a bite in 
the wind? Why is it that they never 
walk quietlike, but allus run—tlittle, 
short steps?” 

“How do I know?” 

“A friend of mine,” said the mate 
reminiscently, “once did a stretch of 
three years. When he came out, it 
took him weeks and weeks to remem- 
ber that he had pockets now; and it 
took him longer’n that to remember 
that there was no more need to take 
short steps for exercise, same as he 
used to in the cell.” 

Judd thoughtfully rubbed the point 
of his chin. 

“VYou’re a knowin’ kind of cuss, I 
bet,” he said leisurely; “but tell me 
what you’re tryin’ to find out, and 
mebbe I can help you.” 

“Where did you pinch that chart ?” 

“T didn’t pinch it.” 

“Who gave it to you?” 

“That’s my business.” 

The mate rose from the deck chair. 

“If I were to tell the old man that 
he doesn’t come into the share-out,” he 
said, slowly and insinuatingly, “this tub 
would crawl about the Pacific like a 
blind dog trying to find the marrow 
in a piece of gas piping. That’s him! 
And if he doesn’t come into the share- 
out, I suppose it would be a sheer waste 
of wind to inquire about my share?” 

“Your share,” said Judd, very 
thoughtfully and very earnestly, “will 
be a cast-iron punch in the jaw if you 
don’t soon learn how to keep your 
place.” 

The mate went to his quarters to 
think out the situation. The little red- 
headed man called Ivy Lorna to his 
side, and for a whole hour he told her 
stories of the seas he had sailed and 
the forests he had explored. And he 
counted the number of times she 
coughed in that hour. Every fit of 
coughing hurt him as much as it hurt 
her. 





As the days and the weeks slipped by, 
the excitement on board the Osprey in- 
creased, and every day consultations 
were held in the chart room between 
Judd, Lubinstein, and the captain. 
Meanwhile, the health of the little girl 
was becoming a topic of conversation at 
mealtimes; it was a relief to turn from 
the main object and relax the nerves, 

Lubinstein appeared not to concern 
himself with the child; he confessed to 
the mate that he couldn’t understand 
the sickly sentiment of his partners that 
had induced them to allow the girl on 
board. Nevertheless, he began to make 
inquiries about the night she had passed, 
when Judd entered the saloon for 
breakfast. 

The captain was more humane in his 
attitude, and believing that optimism 
was more helpful than pessimism, he 
was forever dwelling on the story of 
a friend of his who had gained a new 
lease of life by taking a long sea voy- 
age. Then, having told and elaborated 
this story, he would endeavor to switch 
the conversation back to the treasure. 
He, himself, had done a little pearl fish- 
ing, he said, and if he couldn’t locate 
the reef, no one could; he reckoned 
that he was familiar with every pearl 
“ground” in the Pacific. 

The mate, having nothing to gain 
from the success or failure of the ex- 
pedition, developed a new interest in 
human nature by studying the face of 
the little red-headed man. Satisfied 
that he was right in his conjectures, he 
began to wonder how an ex-convict, and 
an illiterate one at that, would set about 
the dissipating of a suddenly acquired 
fortune. Although the precious chart 
had not been shown to him—he had to 
navigate according to a rough transla- 
tion—the captain had said enough to 
convince him that there was substance 
in it. His rooted belief was that Judd 
had stolen the thing, but for reasons of 
his own he did not confide that belief 
to any one else, The little girl, with 
her precocious ways and wonderful im- 
agination, fascinated him; he saw in 
her a great deal that reminded him of 
his own child—the child he had lost. 

Since the episode in the bows, he 
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and Judd had spoken very little to one 
another; the tacit feud between them 
would not admit of conversation. But 
one afternoon—the Osprey was head- 
ing northwest for Honolulu, where cer- 
tain appliances, catalogued by the cap- 
tain, were to be picked up—the mate 
touched the little man on the shoulder 
as he was walking the deck. In a voice 
so modulated that it aroused suspicion 
at once, he asked to be allowed to “take 
back” all that he had said in the bows. 
Then: 

““How’s the little gal?” he asked. 

“Middlin’,” said Judd; “only mid- 
dlin’.” 

She had been very sleepy all the fore- 
noon, and the painful, hacking cough 
had robbed her of almost every ounce 
of strength. 

“It’s too hot in these waters,” said 
the mate, shaking his head knowingly. 
“Look here!” He hesitated; not that 
he feared the wrath of the little man, 
but because he did not want to leave 
the impression that he was trying to 
ingratiate himself with a view to some 
vague reward. “I’m getting mighty 
fond of that little gal,” he said, looking 
past his man. ~ 

Judd nodded stupidly ; sympathy was 
new to him. 

“Tf anything happened to her 
The mate cleared his throat, for he had 
seen signs that were hidden from the 





father. “If anything happened to her, 
it would all come back—I know.” 
“What?” 
The small eyes were watching him 


narrowly. 

“All that I felt when my little gal 
was taken. It was just like being hit 
on the head with a hammer; you could 
hear a singing in the ears for weeks 
and weeks.” 

“Nothin’s goin’ to happen to her,” 
said Judd stubbornly ; “and when we’re 
through with this, you'll see what a 
woman I’ll make of her.” 

The mate thought a moment. 

“Do you know what I’d do with the 
money?” he said. “I’d seek out as 
many kids as possible—kids like her— 
and I’d send ’em away to give ’em a 
chance.” 


Judd nodded indifferently, and went 
back to the cabin, where the little girl 
was lying on a bunk, her face turned 
to the open porthole. 

“How goes it with you?” he asked, 
with rough tenderness. 

“Awtul bad, daddy,” she replied, and 
the coughing came on again. 

He raised her head and asked if she’d 
like some water, but she didn’t want 
anything—only her father. He sat on 
the edge of the bunk and held her hand. 
She was still looking out of the port- 
hole. 

“Awful lonely out there, dad—eh ?” 
she said presently. “Is it very deep?” 

“Miles deep, kiddy.” 

She shivered; her eyes were riveted 
on the waste of water. 

“When are we going back, dad?” she 
asked plaintively. 

“Soon,” he said; “very soon.” 

“When you’ve got all the pearfs— 
eh?” 

“Yes, when we’ve got them all.” 

“What will you do with them, dad?” 

“Sell ’em, I expect.” 

“You'll be buying mum all sorts of 
things—eh ?” 

“All sorts,” he acquiesced. 

“T know what I’d like.” 

“So do I,” said Judd, with a little 
gulp. “Somethin’ new in here—eh?” 
He tapped his chest. 

“No.” This very decidedly. “I'd 
like a ring—a gold one—same as Mr. 
Hollywell’s little girl had.” 

‘A ring?” Judd shook his wicked lit- 
tle head as if he didn’t understand. 

“When they buried Mr. Hollywell’s 
little girl, they put her mother’s ring on 
her finger. He said they might as 


well take the lot. Her mother died 
years before she did.” 
“Hollywell is a fool,” said Judd, 


tightening his lips. “He doesn’t know 
what he’s talkin’ about.” 

She turned her face so that she could 
see him. 

“He cried when I was took with the 
coughing yesterday,” she told him. 
“And he says he’s mighty sorry for 
you.” 

“T don’t want him to be sorry.” 
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“He says the Jew man will get all 
the pearls out of you, ’cute as you are.” 

“He’s mad because he ain’t to have 
any.” 

“°Tisn’t that, dad; he says pearls 
wouldn’t be any use to him. He lost a 
big one somewhere, he said, and he’ll 
never get one like it.” 

“And he’s a liar,” said Judd, with 
emphasis. “Hark!” 

“The noise is stopping, dad.” 

The engine had slowed down, they 
were nearing Honolulu. 


A day out from Honolulu! There 
was great excitement in the chart room. 
Six hours’ steaming and they would be 
in the waters off the reef. Lubinstein 
was agitated ; he had picked up a cable- 
gram at Honolulu, and the task sug- 
gested didn’t seem particularly hard. 
He said to the captain: 

“Wickens is very fond of his leetle 
gal? What? Better send them back 
to Honolulu when we strike the reef. 
The mate can take the ship down and 
call back for us.” 

Beneath his breath the captain said: 
“Rat!” Aloud he said: “Certainly, 
sir.” 

Three hours later, every one on board 
was shaking with apprehension. They 
were within the zone. Every one—no, 
not every one—was urging imagination 
to the breaking point. Judd Wickens 
was in his cabin, watching the tiny 
flame of his child’s life flicker out. The 
heart within his little body was racing; 
the small eyes were standing far out of 
tuieir sockets; tears were flowing down 
the freckled cheeks. He heard the rush- 
ing of feet on the deck above, but he 
paid no heed; he heard the captain 
shouting orders, but he couldn’t dis- 
tinguish a single word; he heard the 
man in the “crow’s nest” yell: “Land 
ahead!” but it conveyed nothing to him. 

The little heart was breaking as 


surely as the waves were breaking on 
the coral reef ten miles ahead. 

The rushing of feet became an ob- 
session ; it seemed to him that the whole 
world was laughing at his grief and 
dancing over the grave of his child; he 
fumed like a man insane; he paced the 


floor of the narrow cabin, his hands 
clenched, his eyes blazing. The girl was 
coughing and fainting—fainting and 
gasping for breath. The mate dashed 
down the companion ladder and banged 
on the door of the cabin: 

“The reef’s in sight, old man!” he 
shouted. 

And the poor little red-headed man 
yelled back: 

“To hell with the reef—and you!” 


They lowered her over the side an 
hour before sunset, and they lowered 
the heart of the little red-headed man 
with her. He never spoke a word from 
the time the captain mumbled through 
the burial service till the mate crept to 
his side and whispered : 

“T know what you’re going through, 
old fellow.” 

Then he said: “Get out of my 
sight!” and said it gruffly as if he were 
ready to follow it up with a blow. 

The reef was barren—and so was the 
lagoon. The captain said that he might 
be a few square miles out of his reck- 
oning, and there were hundreds of reefs 
in the vicinity. 

At midnight—two days after they 
had lowered the body of the little girl 
over the side—the captain said to the 
mate as he came down from the bridge: 

“I’m fed up with this business. I 
don’t believe there is a treasure; I don’t 
believe that devil, Wickens, believes 
that there’s a treasure.” 

“Look!” said the mate, pointing to 
the stern of the ship where the small 
figure of the ex-convict was poised, his 
face to the wake. 

“He doesn’t seem to care a rap,” said 
the captain. 

The mate laughed—that bitter laugh 
of his. 

“Care!” he echoed. “Of course, he 


doesn’t care—now. I’ve knowed it 
from the first.” 
“Knowed what?” the captain said 


suspiciously. 
The mate choked back a sob. 
“Knowed that the only treasure in 
his mind was the treasure we dropped 
overboard a while back.” 
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The captain blinked as if he wasn’t 
sure that his mate had not taken leave 
of his senses. Then he said: 

“What about the chart ?” 

The mate sneered: 

“Forged! And forged by the clever- 
est forger that ever did a ‘stretch.’ He 
had to get a sea trip for the little gal, 
and he got it. ’Tweren’t no use. His 
luck was out.” 

“Good God!” said the captain breath- 
lessly. 

“It was a big idea,” said the mate ad- 
miringly, “and if there’s going to be 


any kick against the little man, he can 
count on Jimmy Hollywell to stand by 
him.” 

The captain telegraphed to the engine 
room. He cleared his throat. 

“IT guessed it was a fake two days 
ago,” he said. “But, by Heaver., it was 
a big idea! Anyway, the syndicate took 
a chance, didn’t they? They’d. have 
robbed him if there had been any goods, 
wouldn’t they? Hollywell—go to the 
little beggar—bring him to my cabin. 
Damme! How this wind gets into a 
fellow’s eyes!” ' 
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A TRANSFORMATION 


Low and thin the wind sang, dim the mountains showed, 

Blurred drums the hoofs rang, down the beaten road; 
Five of us, for royal sport, find, and kill, and follow, 

Renegades from Cupid’s court, bound for Rocky Hollow. 


Reins loose, dogs at heel, we rode through gay October, 
In heady airs that made you feel ’twere sinful to look sober, 
Made us know the man joy—mastery through striving, 
In face of it nor man nor boy could spare a thought for wiving. 


Or so we said and so sang, what time we rode together, 
Holloaing till the world rang in the golden weather ; 
The morning it was all too short, the foxes all too plenty— 
You quickly get your fill of sport when you are five and twenty. 


Or was it this? 


The wiliest fox that ever broke from cover, 


Ran doubling through woolly flocks that flecked a mead of clover, 
In charge of shepherdesses such as Watteau never painted— 


Miss us? Not on your life! 


The rest? There isn’t any rest. 


Not much! 


Tom Gallon almost fainted. 


In couples we went homing, 


Each with the lass he loved the best, and penitent for roaming. 
The wise old fox had shown us clear—his wisdom was so plenty— 
The best of sport’s to hunt a dear when you are five and twenty. 


MartHa McCutLLocH-WILLIAMS, 
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OLDWOOD’S great frame 

was gaunt; his hawk’s eye 
burned resentfully beneath 
the slant brow; his powerful, 
sinewy fingers trembled, as 
on held pressed to his bosom—a hot- 
water bag! 

Darkly that smoldering gaze trav- 
eled out through the window and 
across the sweep of lawn. There, be- 
neath a dazzle of California sunshine, 





amid a riot of color and perfume, 
Theodora walked on the velvety turf— 
with the doctor! And if poor Jim 


could but have heard what Doctor Had- 
ley was uttering at the moment, it 
might have done for him what all else 
hz ad so far fe ailed to accomplish. 
“Come, dear,” the eager, urgent tones 
were close at the girl’s ear, “say the 
word. End this miserable situation— 
that’s doing him no good, either—and 


make us all happy.” 
The matter stood thus: Jim Bold- 
wood, owner of a Texas Panhandle 


ranch that was like a small kingdom, 
had been brought in from the round- 
up one day badly smashed, and twenty 
miles from a doctor, only a few weeks 
before the date set for his marriage 
with Theodora Hamilton. He had not 
been able to believe that he would ever 
be a well man again—he who had never 
known a day’s illness in his life. Ina 
passion of despair, he had fairly cast 
She had as 


Theodora’s freedom at her. 
passionately refused, crying: 
don't say it, 


“No, no, You 


Jim! 





can’t set me free—nor I—nor anybody. 
I'm yours—yours. And you're mine, 
now and always. Only more so if 
you’re sick and need me.” 

It had terrified the girl to see Jim, 
big, hard-muscled athlete that he was, 
sound as a wild animal, go down, horse, 
foot, and dragoons, before the very ar- 
ray and appurtenances of _ illness. 
Watching, she had known that that 
sound body of his had quickly healed 
itself, that only his ailing nerves were 
keeping up a seeming malady. Yet 
for six months the warfare had gone 
on, Jim now supine, at the mercy of 


his pains and disabilities, now raging, 
defiant, struggling to break away. 
Those six months had wrought their 
sinister change in him, despite the 
valiant bursts of spirit, the sudden 
spurts of pluck. At the end of them, 
when he had again, half sullenly, prof- 


fered Teddy freedom, her rejection had 
been fiery, and tinged by a 
couragement that lacked little of his 
own despair. 

That evening Boldwood’s foreman 
had ridden in to Amarillo—where The- 
odora’s aunt, the wealthy Mrs. Otis, 
was living at the time, and where Jim 
had come for medical care—to see his 
employer. After the interview, he had 


less dis- 


said to Theodora, with cattle-country 
freedom: 

“Gosh! It gets me where I live, to 
see the boy like that.” 

Teddy had caught the gauntleted 


hand and wrung it. 
ao 
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‘Oh, Tex!” she had choked. “Do 
you think he can’t—he won’t—he’s 
going to * 

“Sure not,” heartily. “’Tain’t that. 
The’ ain’t a damn—that is, the’s 
blamed little the matter with Jim, right 
now. All he needs is to be pulled out 
of the molly-grubs. A good scare’d 
bring him to hisself. If I had him out 
in camp with a herd of longhorns, I'd 
jest about flap a-blanket and start ’em 
going. Jim’d forget all about this sick- 
ness business in two shakes.” He had 
wheeled suddenly to the girl. “Miss 
Theodora, why don’t you throw a scare 
into him?” 

“Oh—I—I wouldn’t dare 

“Yes, you would—it couldn't do no 
harm, and it stands to do some good. 
Lope in and tell him you're sick of this 
sort of thing—that you’re going to take 
the other man—I know you've got a 
string of ’em.” 

Theodora had brooded on the sug- 
gestion for days. She had ventured 
finally a mild version of Tex’s plan; 
but either she hadn’t known how to 
apply it, or it had been the wrong medi- 
cine. Jim had only raised to her eyes 
of shamed suffering, and groaned: 

“Lord, you’re a thousand times right, 
Theodora! The quicker you quit me 
and take—whoever he is—the better 
for you.” 

She had run to him, put her arms 
around him, and cried long and silentiy 
on his breast—and that had been the 
end of it. 

Now they had both been here at Cas- 
tellamar, Doctor Hadley’s sanitarium in 
southern California, for six weeks. 
Boldwood had come first, and a little 
later Theodora had arrived, dragging 
her reluctant aunt. The latter had 
promptly surrendered to Doctor Had- 
ley’s charms, and embarked upon cer- 
tain cures on her own account. As for 
the doctor, it was plain from the first 
that he had fallen head over ears in 
love with Theodora. 

“T wish I could be more encourag- 
ing, Miss Hamilton,” Doctor Hadley 
had said to Theodora, in their first talk 
on Jim’s case. “I can’t tell you how 
sorry I am.” 


7 
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“Thank you,” Teddy had choked. 

“You needn’t be told that I'll do all 
that’s possible. Boldwood’s a splendid 
fellow. He’d win one’s utmost efforts 
on his own behalf. But—I sometimes 
dread—I feel—from the friend’s point 
of view, that it would almost be a 
mercy Fs 

He had left the sentence unfinished. 
His gaze had traveled, in distress and 
embarrassment, to the wing whee 
abode those neurasthenic patients who 
had passed the line of sanity. 

Teddy had looked on the ground that 
he might not see the tears. 

“It’s only honest to tell you,” the 
voice had been kind, reluctant, “that the 
tendency toward melancholia is one of 
the hardest in the world to check.” 

He had said no more that day. The 
proprietor of Castellamar was a cau- 
tious man, though no laggard wooer. 
He might be forty years old, and a 
widower, but he knew how to push a 
suit with fire and eagerness, where to 
recede adroitly and where to press 
home an advantage. Before she had 
been at the sanitarium a month, he was 
urging the girl warmly to marry him 
out of hand and end the miserable situ- 
ation that was stealing her youth and 
freshness. He had watched keenly to 
catch just the mood of discouragement 
in her that would find a mirage of 
rescue, of peace, in his proffered love 
and protection. 

To-day, while Jim sat at the window 
and looked forth where Doctor Had- 
ley walked with Theodora on the green 
turf, the widower was putting that very 
matter to her—and putting it well. 

“Say yes, dear—only say yes,” was 
his conclusion. “Then we can ride 
round by Escobedo, and 

They passed into an avenue lined 
with pepper trees, and so out of sight. 

And Boldwood, within, was pitifully 
busy, as through all the past weeks, 
fighting those phantoms of the man 
whose mind is sick. Wretched trifles 
they would have seemed to the Jim 
Boldwood of a year ago, as, item: a 
Swedish attendant by the name of Pe- 
tersen, who had, in the invalid’s eyes, 
accumulated a collection of incom- 
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patible malignancies that would have 
strained the hide of a giant of wicked- 
ness; item: the voluminous and pro- 
tecting bath robe that, at the doctor’s 
orders, wrapped Jim during the sun 
hour on porch or lawn; item: a hostil- 
ity that seemed to set itself up between 
his interior and the “portions” of pre- 
digested food that were dosed out to 
him. These things troubled all life’s 
urface for him. Deep under their im- 
portunate cark lay one mighty ache, 
half asleep, that stirred and started at 
the voice or footfall of Theodora, the 
sight of her riding almost daily with 
Hadley—and drowsed sullenly again. 

He was sitting in his wheel chair on 
the side porch, Colonel Page, of Ken- 
tucky, who suffered from sciatica, nurs- 
ing a bandaged foot farther down the 
veranda, when the: girl came _ out, 
dressed for a ride. 

“Ah, there, Hebe!” the little Ken- 
tuckian called gayly. “If I didn’t have 
too heavy a handicap this morning, I’d 
give you a run for the money myself.” 

Theodora smiled at her game old ad- 
mirer, but the glance was gray with 
hopelessness when it came back to 
Boldwood. He sat in the despised liv- 
ery of submission, his head bent, yet 
with an ugly gleam in his eyes—for she 
had sent more than oné goading word 
his way that morning. He was nurs- 
ing his hot-water bag truculently. 

“Peach of a day for a gallop, isn’t 
it?’ she gave him a chance, ramming 
both hands into her sweater pockets. 

““God—yes!”’ Boldwood groaned in- 
audibly, and the look of a baited bear 
swept the fair Californian landscape on 
which the amorous sunglow lay. He 
brooded on it for a moment. Then, in 
a suppressed voice, he asked: 

“Are you riding with Hadley again? 
Not that it’s any of my business.” 

The red flashed from Theodora’s 
soft white collar to the ruffle of fair 
hair above her brow. She clenched her 
hands in -her pockets, and came for- 
ward a step, stooping to look squarely 
into his face. 

“You say that, Jim—do you? 
none of your business—well!” 

The gleam in Boldwood’s eyes grew 








I’m 





almost to a glare, yet it seemed directed 
toward something other than the girl. 
It was a phantom—the phantom of his 
own condition—upon which he fixed 
that raging regard. 

“I only said that it wasn’t any of 
my business whom you went riding 
with,” he explained huskily. 

“T can’t go riding with you, can 1?” 
demanded the girl, and he sat appalled. 

“Of course I—understand that rid- 
ing with Hadley doesn’t mean any- 
thing,” he halted. 

“You do—do you?” poor Teddy cut 
in; a mingling of hot emotions shook 
in. her voice. She drew her breath 
sharply, and staked all on one thrust— 
if anything of her Jim Boldwood was 
left, it would rise to this: “Well, it may 
mean a whole lot. I suppose you think 
I'll spend the rest of my days dangling 
around after Aunt Ruth—a cross be- 





tween an upper servant and a pet 
poodle. I won't!” It was almost a 
sob. “I’ve got to have some life, 


whether you want any or not.” 

She watched for any response to the 
blow. Boldwood’s hand gripped the 
hot-water bag, which glugged  idi- 
otically. No, he wasn’t going to show 
fight—only a sort of pained, stupid sur- 
prise. 

“You don’t want to be tied for life to 
an invalid,” he was saying. “You're 
hot in the collar right now about your 
sick aunt—and I’d be a fat lot worse. 
Hadley tells me——” His voice trailed 
off into silence. 

Well, to make an end of it—kill or 
cure: 

“Doctor Hadley tells you to keep a 
hot-water bag applied to the region of 
digestion for an hour after food! You 
follow his instructions. There are no 
amusements that interest me, Jim, that 
you could take part in and bring a hot- 
water bag along. Good-by.” 

She dashed stormily down the steps 
and joined the gallant Hadley on the 
lawn; they mounted and rode away. 

Boldwood was left sitting in his 
wheel chair. ‘Colonel Page, at the other 
end of the porch, unfolded his Sports- 
man and Breeder, and rattled it, to ad- 
vertise that he had heard nothing of 














the conversation. He began to read 
aloud to the unresponsive Texan sun- 
dry items of turf interest, but gave it 
up presently in favor of a nap, for the 
big man had gone into some far, som- 
ber region where racing news could not 
penetrate. What could, and did, pierce 
this place of sorrow and despite, some 
quarter of an hour later, was Petersen’s 
voice replying rudely to some informa- 
tion in feminine tones. 

“Going to be married? Come off! 
What would they run away for, when 
the old woman’s willing, and the other 
fellow’s down and out?” 

It came through the window at his 
back, and Boldwood heard it clearly. 

“Because of the girl, stupid,” re- 
turned the female voice, which Bold- 
wood recognized as that of Mrs. Otis’ 
attendant, Amelia. “Hadley’s been at 
her for a week and more to have him; 
but she’s sweet on the other one. Snap 
judgment and a runaway match— 
that’s the only way for the doctor to 
get her. I tell you I heard the madam 
and him frame it up.” 

Colonel Page, dozing behind the 
Sportsman and Breeder, leaped sud- 
denly upright in his wheel chair, his 
cane clattering to the floor, Boldwood’s 
beliow of rage, which had torn him 
from slumber, still ringing in his ears: 

“Petersen, come here!” 

The Swede fell through the French 
window, his face the color of dirty pa- 
per as he confronted this patient who 
eemed to have gone suddenly across 
the line and become dangerous. Bold- 
wood was on his feet; a long arm shot 
out, and a big hand gathered up an 
entire Swedish shoulder, pulling the 
frightened Petersen forward as a cat 
would drag a mouse. The colonel, 
staring, breathed heavily through dis- 
tended nostrils. 


“Say that again!” Boldwood com- 


manded. ‘“Let’s have that stuff about 
Miss Hamilton and Doctor Hadley 
again!” 

The wretched attendant yammered 


Boldwood cut him short. 
Say it over, and 


denials. 
“Don’t lie to me. 

say it quick!” 
Petersen cast a terrified look at his 
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captor’s face, squirming a bit where the 
big paw clutched. Without further 
ado, he recited the information that 
Amelia had conveyed to him—that the 
doctor and Miss Hamilton were to ride 
to San Pablo, where they could get a 
license and be married. 

“By gad!” the Kentuckian whis- 
pered. “By gad!” And, reaching 
down, he picked up his cane from the 
floor. ‘The little girl’s throwing the 
gaff in him—and I believe it will turn 
the trick.” 

Through narrowed eyes, he studied 
his companion, who stood trembling, 
but with head lifted, shoulders back, 
squared up on wide-planted feet. Bold- 
wood, a firm grip still on the Swede, 
swept a glance over the hitching rack at 
the edge of the lawn, where there were 
a couple of vehicles, their horses half 
asleep, and one saddled animal, a lanky, 
leggy, ungroomed, white-faced sorrel. 

“Petersen,” he said, in a new voice, 
looking down at his garb. “I can’t go 
in this infernal bed gown. Get my coat 
and vest. And notice this—if you open 
your head about me to any one on the 
nace, I'll kill you!” 

He relaxed his clutch, and the trem- 
bling fingers of one hand strove to un- 
tie the bath-robe cord; from long habit 
the other automatically held the hot- 
water bottle against his bosom. 

With a sudden thought, “Wait a 
minute,” he called after the Swede. 

Petersen turned. 

“Get me a drink of whisky 
and be quick about it.” 

“Oh, Mr. Boldwood!” gasped the at- 
tendant. ‘Whisky! Why, alcohol’s 
poison to you in your condition, sir. 
It'd be as much as my life’s worth.” 

“It’s a fat lot more’n your life's 
worth,” growled the rebel. “You dig 
up a drink of whisky for me.” 

“Let him go, boy,” crowed the colo- 
nel. “Let him go. He can’t get any. 
I'll give you a drink.” He fumbled in 
the draperies that swathed his chair, 
reached his hip pocket, and hauled out a 
small leather flask. ‘‘God knows,” he 
said, with feeling, “it’s the last drop, 
and I’ve had to sneak and lie to get it. 





first— 
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But He knows you’re welcome to it, 
son. Come on!” 

Boldwood reached him in four 
strides, grasped the flask, and turned 
its contents down his throat. Petersen 
gave one glance, and melted away. 
From a distant corridor came the loud 
clang of a bell, and, as Boldwood 
brought his glance back to the level 
again, he saw, through the open door- 
way, the scudding figure of Amelia. 
The colonel saw, too. 

“Git, boy!” he hissed. 
your sad rags. Scoot!” 

Warmed by the colonel’s liquor, stim- 
ulated by his adjuration, Boldwood 
plunged toward the hitching rack and 
that sorrel horse. But even as he went, 
there came running around the corner 
of the house a short, thickset attendant 
with an egg-shaped head and large, flat- 
looking, blue eyes, whom Theodora had 
nicknamed Humpty Dumpty. With an 
inspired impulse, Boldwood dragged 
from his bosom the forgotten hot- 
water bag and slammed it hard in the 
oncoming f burst. Humpty 


“Never mind 


face. It 
Dumpty rolled backward off the porch, 
yelling, his big, fat-bodied, German 
oaths bubbling out amid steam and 
fluid, like some new sort of geyser. 
“Run, man, run!” the colonel yelped, 
pounding the floor excitedly with his 


cane. “Git for your horse! Here they 
come!” as a clatter of nearing footsteps 
sounded within. “Climb that brute, 
and mizzle—I'll take care of these 
demned tarrapins. Slide!” 


The tall figure, in its flapping robe, 
leaped down the steps. Not far be- 
yond where the horses stood, a rosy- 
faced, sandy-haired little chap, whom 
they called “Pinky,” was mowing the 
lawn; a good little soul, of somewhat 
flimsy anatomy, but kind and human. 
30ldwood had several times vainly en- 
deavored to exchange the detested Pe- 
tersen for Pinky. Pinky had seen what 
had taken place on the porch, and, 
though scared, now relaxed his grasp of 
the lawn mower, and advanced hero- 


ically to intercept the madman. 
Boldwood reached the rack ahead of 

him, jerked the lines from the post, and 

was in the act to mount, when Pinky, 
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trembling but game, was at his heels, 
yapping: 

“No, Mr. Boldwood, don’t do it! 
You'll make yourself sick. Come on 
now, sir. Be a good boy! Stay with 
Pinky.” 

They clinched. Boldwood thrust the 
little fellow aside, and jumped on the 
sorrel. But Pinky—spitting out turf 
and gravel—was up and at hiri as he 
wheeled for the gate. He grabbed the 
bath robe with both hands, calling upon 
Boldwood in terms of blandishing en- 
dearment to stay with him, Pinky, and 
be a good boy. 

“Leggo—you fool!” cried the Texan. 
“T don’t want to hurt you.” 

“T’'ll never let go,” declared Pinky. 

“Suit yourseli—come along then.” 
And Boldwood kicked the sorrel sav- 
agely in the ribs with the other foot. 

They plunged toward the gate, Pinky 
clinging to the bath robe like nothing on 
earth but a prehensile yell, traveling 
in great strides. The swinging gate 
took him off, with a prodigious grunt 
that sounded like the deflating of a 
pneumatic tire—and the fugitive was 
free! 

As horse and rider went through, 
leaving Pinky collapsed on the gravel, 
the hullabaloo broke out in the house. 
Four or five attendants burst onto the 
porch at the end where the colonel sat. 
He was ready for them. Out shot the 
hooked cane, its handle catching the 
leader around the ankle. With amazed 
and indignant outcry he went down, 
and those following piled up on him, 
while Humpty Dumpty, who had risen 
blind and stark mad, came weaving over 
to add himself and his excited German 
to the general confusion. 

“Four down!” piped the colonel, in 
shameless delight. ‘Whoop! Set ’em 
up in the other alley!” 

The departing horseman waved to 
him as he rounded a curve into the 
open road, short stirrups clattering 
against the unkempt sorrel sides. At 
the first turn, Boldwood gave a hasty 
glance back over his shoulder. No en- 
tries in the pursuit as yet. He made a 
quick survey of the country ahead, 
wheeled his mount, and took across the 
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fields. 
the semicircle that Theodora and Had- 
ley were fetching by the route that they 
were following toward San Pablo. If 
his horse held good, he could intercept 


His plan was to ride the arc of 


them about a mile the hither side of 
town. 

“Tf I only had Blue Dick here now!” 
he groaned, leaning over to one side to 
have a look at the scraggy thing he be- 
strode. The brute flared the white of 
its eye back at him in a way that gave 
him hopes, and mended its pace. 

“Whee! Go to it, old scout!” he 
cheered, fetching his hand down in a 
mighty slap on its quarter. 

For a time the beast ran free, pelt- 
‘ag diagonally down athwart a long 
slope. The sharp rise beyond he 
breasted pluckily. Before he reached 
the top of the hill, he began to breathe 
aloud, and the sweat came out on him; 
but he held his pace. 

They were three miles from the sani- 
tarium. Not once had such a thing as 
his physical condition entered Bold- 
wood’s mind—he had had room for but 
one thought—how to reach Theodora 
most quickly. But now, all at once, 
ecstasy swept in upon him, and he 
bawled his triumph to the backward- 
fleeting chaparral. 

“I’m well! I’m a well man! 
bless her heart—she was right! 
needed to get up and be well!” 

He entered thick woods, and the sor- 
rel began to slacken speed. 

“Hi, there, you four-flusher!”’ Bold- 
wood anxiously reproached it. “None 
o’ that. What do you think you’re in 
for? This is a finish race. You're 
not going to quit yet. J’m well!” 

He made a motion to grab off a big 
Stetson and clap it on the horse’s neck. 
No hat -was there. He gathered up a 
handful of his gown, and executed a 
loud flop across the beast’s flanks. It 
shot ahead, terror of the bedlamite on 
its back lending it fresh speed. They 
broke out of the woods, skimmed along 
an open space, then plunged through a 
cornfield. Some children playing in 
front of a little ranch house leaped up 
and scuttled inside like scared mice, 
screeching : 


God 
I only 


“Maw—maw—look what’s riding 
through our corn!” 

Boldwood heard the female shrill: 
“Lord A’mighty! It’s a woman—no 
*tain’t! What is it?” 

He had no time to stop and explain, 
to elucidate his errand, to defend his 
sex or his methods. The scene faded 
swiftly from view. He came once 
more to open country, struck into a 
road, followed it for a hundred yards 
—when it forked unexpectedly. He 
chose the left hand. The beast seemed 
reluctant, and edged persistently in the 
other direction. 

“All right, old Whiteface,” he roared. 


“You know as much as I do. Your 
road, then.” 
Before he knew it, Boldwood was 


riding between barbed-wire fences. 

“Say, this doesn’t look good to me,” 
he babbled. 

But the horse held strongly forward, 
turned a corner around a group of 
great live oaks, and burst with an awk- 
ward flourish into an inclosure flanked 
by a low ranch house, haystacks, and 
outbuildings, where he made straight 
for the open doorway of a big red 
barn. Boldwood wrenched him to a 
sudden and violent halt, just as a tall, 
stooped man with a sunburned beak of 
a nose emerged, leading a solemn white 
mule. The mule broke back with a 
snort, and the man shouted at the in- 
truder indignantly, as the halter rope 
tore througli his hands: 

“Hey! What the mischief you tryin’ 
to do? Wha’d ye mean?” 

“For God’s sake, tell me how to get 
out of here!” clamored Boldwood. 
“Which is the straight road to San 
Pablo?” 

“Git out o’ here the way ye got in,” 
rasped the beak-nosed man, with good 
color for his irritation. He hauled his 
reluctant mule forward. “They ain't 
no straight road to San Pablo. You've 
got to go up round He stopped 
short, then bawled excitedly: “Darn 





your hide! What ye doin’ with my 
sorrel hoss ?” 
The blow was_ sudden. It mo- 


mentarily bereft Boldwood of reason. 
He leaned out sidewise and looked 
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stupidly down at the animal, even as he 
wheeled it in its tracks. 

“Sorrel horse!” he echoed vaguely. 
“Your sorrel horse!” 

Without a word, the beaked one 
grasped a pitchfork and jumped into 
the open gateway. 

“You git off'n that hoss!” he ordered. 

Boldwood flashed a swift look about 
the inclosure. The proprietor’s eye fol- 
lowed his. 

“Ner ye can't jump the 
neither. He ain’t no jumper.” 

Precious moments were passing. 
Boldwood looked southward, then at 
the man in the gate, pitchfork and all 
—and gathered up his reins. The other 
saw what was coming, and lifted his 
voice. 

“Hey, ma!” 

The house door was flung open, and 
a little thin woman with a gay, fat fic- 
tion magazine in her hand, stood re- 
vealed, wisps of gray hair blowing 
about her soft, blue eyes. 

“Yes, pa?” 

“Madam,” cried Boldwood desper- 
ately, before pa had time to state the 
case from his point of view, “another 
fellow has run off with my girl. He’s 
trying to marry her at San Pablo this 
minute. I don’t want to have your hus- 
band jab a pitchfork through me. I 
don’t want to kill him. For God's sake, 
get him to stand out of the gate! I'll 


fence, 


pay for the horse. I’ve got to get 
there!’ 
The little old woman dropped the 


magazine, and stumbled over it. 

*In—in them clo’es?” she 
advancing, eying the bath robe. 

But the man with the pitchfork stood 
pat. 

“You'll git to jail—that’s 
you'll git,” he declared. 

“Keep still, pa,” said the mild little 
woman. She came close -to the tall fig- 
ure on the horse and lifted those faded, 
wistful eyes. “It’s your girl?” she 
asked softly. 

“Yes, she’s mine. 


faltered, 


where 


She’s mine—and 


she needs me mighty bad, right now.” 
“Is she—is she beautiful ?”’ 

tioned again, bashful, vet eager. 

she love you awful much?” 


ma ques- 
“Does 
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Boldwood’s heart melted to her. 
Turning his back on pa at the gateway, 
he laid his fate in her hands in one long, 
incandescent sentence of about twenty- 
four clauses. And he was well in- 
spired. 

“Yes—yes—yes,”” assented ma, with 
feverish ardor, nodding her gray head 
like an amiable little mandarin. This 
was the most thrilling serial she had 
ever encountered. “Yes, I see. Well,” 
with sudden energy, ‘you're a-goin’ to 
get her if Baldy can make it.” 

“Not on my hoss, he ain't,” the hus- 
band put in firmly, still holding his 
pitchfork level. 

“Joshuay,” ma turned on him, rak- 
ing up ancient history, as women will ct 
unexpected junctures, “Joshuay, I’ve 
raised nine sons for you—nine sons. 
An’ you had your ruthers with all of 
*em.” Her voice shook. “I work hard, 
and it’s mighty little I ever ask of you. 
I earn the money I spend for story pa- 


pers. But I’m goin’ to have my way 
now. Baldy belongs to me. I raised 
him same as I did the boys. He most 


chawed my finger off when I was learn- 
in’ him to drink milk. You've took 
your will of him so fur; but—you get 
out of that gate, Pa Strickland.” 

“Why, Liza,” pa faltered, lowering 
the pitchfork in amazement. “Why, 
Liza!” 

He fell back, but the little old wonjan 
was not noticing him. 

\s Boldwood urged the reluctant sor- 
rel through the gate, she sped him with: 
“Good-by, sonny. I wish ye luck—and 
happiness.” 

*Good-by—mother,”” he shouted back 
over his shoulder. “God bless you! I'll 
bring her to see you some day.” 

The sorrel struck his stride, and the 
race was on once more. 

“Colt,” and for the first time Bold- 
wood leaned over and patted its stringy 
neck, “you win for me, and you'll never 
have to carry anybody again as long as 
you live. Do you get that?” 

The beast snorted back at him. 

“Ma Strickland and I'll fix it,” Bold- 
wood urged. “Come on, now!” 

Baldy came. <A_ small bungalow 
flashed past him, a group of wondering 
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people on its porch. A red cow with a 
speckled calf made a rosy streak as they 
sheered close by her, for the going was 
good and a little down grade. So they 
covered a mile or more. A Mexican 
cutting wood by the roadside straight- 
ened up as the hard-driven horse came 
upon him. He took one startled look at 
what rode the creature, and crossed 
himself hurriedly, muttering, ‘Holy 
Virgin!” 

The road reached an eminence, and 
3oldwood caught his first glimpse, 
across a pretty valley, of San Pablo, 
asleep in the afternoon sun. He saw 
the red tiles of the mission roof, the 
little streets of low, Oriental-looking 
adobes, the outlying vineyards. 

For the first time the thought of fail- 
ure came into his mind. Could it be 
that Hadley had beaten him, after all? 
He thrust the doubt from him, set his 
teeth grimly, and whirled Baldy toward 
the side of the road, jumping the tired 
beast at the ditch—down across the 
slope was the cut-off. The sorrel came 
short. He pawed frantically, but in- 
effectually, for a moment at the crum- 
bling bank, then horse and rider rolled 
together into the gully. 

Together they scrambled out, and 
stood there, trembling. Boldwood, as 
mute as the animal, picked weeds and 
gravel from his hair, and wiped his 
hand across his face to clear his eyes 
of dust, carrying long, crimson smears 
from a scratch on his cheek. He 
waited, breathing hard, for a_ brief 
space, then went to Baldy, clambered 
doggedly into the saddle, and rode 
straight across the rough down, jump- 
ing lupine bushes, narrowly missing 
gopher holes and washouts. 

A mile of this, and the panting horse 
topped a bank and broke abruptly upon 
the wide, dusty road that entered San 
Pablo. It was empty as a road in a 
dream. Words burst from Boldwood 
—they might have been a curse or a 


prayer. He had failed. There ahead 
was the sleepy little Spanish town. 
Those whom he was following had 


reached it first. Yet he did not stop, 
but pounded on, with his eyes on the 
square, flanked by the old ‘dobe court- 
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house and the mission, its ancient 
fountain in the center overhung by 
blooming pepper trees. : 

He came into full view. Yes, there 
they were, dismounted, a Mexican boy 
holding the horses. With an involun- 
tary movement, Boldwood drove his 
heels into the sorrel’s flanks again, and 
the brute made one last spurt. Hadley 
was standing close to the girl; her lover 
could see the look with which she drew 
back, disturbed, and the open curiosity 
and interest of the natives who were 
hanging about the pair at a respectful 
distance. 

He was in time! 

At sound of the horse, Teddy raised 
her head; Hadley swung around. 
Blank amazement swept his counte- 
nance; action perished in him, and he 
forgot to close his mouth. Small won- 
der; for bearing down on them was the 
maddest apparition that ever showed it- 
self outside of a nightmare. Bold- 
wood’s face showed white as paper be- 
tween streaks of blood; the _ blue- 
flowered gown whipped in the wind; 
the long black hair of his illness fell 
about a pair of burning eyes. The 
foam-spattered, streaming brute that he 
rode !urched as it came on. 

“Whoop—ee—ee!”” yodeled the fan- 
tastic, hitting the horsé a final slap with 
a handful of bath robe. “‘Whoo-oo! 
Whoo—ee—ee! Theo-do-o-o-ra!” 

The girl’s heart leaped to answer that 
virile call. 

“Jim! Oh, Jim!” was all she said. 

The native contingent—some old 
men, a couple of girls, several urchins 
—<drew closer together and stared. The 
sorrel careened wildly to one side. 
Chickens, dogs, and Mexicans scattered, 
squalling and barking, as his rider 
hauled him up not six feet from the 
doctor and the girl. Boldwood rolled 
from the saddle, and stood with one 
lean hand twisted hard in the ragged 
mane. He grinned joyously at Theo- 
dora, and pulled himself up straighter, 
fetching a big breath. 

Hadley met him eye to eye. What- 
ever the doctor’s inward misgivings, the 
front he presented was one of high as- 


surance, 
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“Well, sir?” he said coldly. 
3oldwood answered not a word, but 
-stared straight back into his rival’s face, 
then turned and smiled once more at 
the girl. 

The unaccustomed red showed on 
Hadley’s cheek. Stung out of his main- 
tained composure, he broke forth: 

“Mr. Boldwood, such a performance 
as this may cost more than your life. 
You're in my charge. I must do my 
best for you. But I’m here with a lady. 
There’s no reason why Miss Hamilton 
should be subjected to annoyance.” He 
turned to the girl. “If you'll sit for a 
few minutes on that seat over there,” 
he suggested, “and you, boy, walk the 
horses up and down, I'll take Mr. Bold- 
wood right across to the livery stable 
and——”’ 

Boldwood laughed softly, and the 
doctor stopped with some abruptness. 

“Ah-h-h, no—not you, Hadley! ‘You 
won't ‘take Mr. Boldwood’ anywhere.” 

Theodora’s eyes had never left her 
lover's face; they grew radiant now. 

Boldwood turned from the sorrel’s 
shoulder, and stepped slowly toward 
Hadley, his own eyes dancing. 

“Doc,” he said, a hand fluttering 
tenderly toward the other’s coat collar, 
“you needn’t stay any longer. I’m here 
now. The lady and I can attend to 
this marrying business.” 

-Hadley turned to the bystanders. 

“This man’s a patient from Castel- 
lamar. He’s escaped from his attend- 
ants—— Look at him!” 

a rop it !’” Boldwood put in savagely. 
“Cut that out! You can see I’m a well 
man. I’m as well as I ever was. I 
meant what I said. Theodora?” 

‘Miss Hamilton,” appealed Hadley, 
and perhaps with more sincerity than 
might have been believed, “you see 
don’t you ?—that what I warned you of 
has come. He may get beyond him- 
self at any moment. Help me to con- 
trol him. We must get him to go home 

and—er—lie down.” 

For answer, Theodora came over and 
put a hand in Boldwood’s. She never 
looked at Hadley. 

“The man’s crazy,’ choked her dis- 
appointed suitor. “Look at him! I'll 
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telephone your aunt! I'll summon the 
police !” 

“Will you?” murmured Boldwood, a 
smile on his ensanguined visage. 

The bunch of Mexicans swayed and 
vibrated; it churned with joy like a 
boiling teapot. 

Hadley turned toward the drug store. 
Boldwood dropped Theodora’s hand, 
and sprang after. With one movement, 
he tore off his blue gown, flung it over 
the doctor’s head and shoulders, and 
twisted its cords round and round. 

“Hi-yah!” approved the Mexicans. 


“Viva! No te dejes!” 
There was a_ scuffle. The two 
fetched up hard against the horse 


trough, and the hoodwinked one in- 
stantly and forcibly sat down in it, 
while the Mexicans went wild with joy. 

“Bien! Muy bien!’ chuckled an old 
man. 

“Viva!” laughed a sefora with a re- 
bozo over her head. “Viva! De feesh 
sweem !” 

“Teddy,” said Boldwood, grasping 
the girl’s hand once more, “in about two 
minutes the sanitarium cohorts'll be 
along. I tipped things over back there. 
and the whole shooting match is out 
after me. Across yonder’s the county 
clerk’s office. We can be married be- 
fore they get here—if you're game.” 

Teddy looked her bridegroom up and 
down; coatless, vestless, hatless ; soiled, 
bloody, disheveled ; tarweed in his hair ; 
his feet in bedroom slippers—yet all a 
man. 

“Oh, I am, Jim!” she said. 

Hand clasped in hand, he and Theo 
dora ran like a couple of children across 
the square, and burst, an eruption of 
youth, and light, and noise, into the 
dusky, silent room where a little old 
Spaniard with grizzled mustachios and 
bright eyes sat at a desk. He rose in 
astonishment, bowing to the lady and 
her singular companion. 

“We want a marriage license—quick ! 
You are.the clerk?” 


“IT am the clerk,” reaching for a 
blank. 

“They're chasing us,” contributed 
Boldwood, while the other wrote 


hastily and asked the necessary ques- 




















tions. “I don’t reckon they’re ten min- 
utes’ behind. Who'll marry us?” 

“They chase—they shall not catch.” 
The Spaniard scratched away for dear 
life. ‘“Like—ah—department store, ‘we 
do all under one roof.’ José!” 

A door at the back opened; a head, 
surmounted by a black pompadour, 
popped inquiringly in. Still writing, 
the old man gave swift directions in 
Spanish. The head drew back, and a 
moment later another bright-eyed, dark- 
skinned little man appeared, carrying a 
book, and followed by an old crone and 
a young girl. 

“Pronto, José! You marry—lI finish 
the license,” ejaculated the old clerk. 

“Ya estamos listos! Join your right 
hands,” cried the justice. “‘Sefor ; 

“Boldwood,” supplied the groom. 

“Sefior Bol’wood, you take dees-ah 
—woman i 

The roll. of vehicles sounded without, 
and loud, excited voices. The little 
justice’s eyes sparkled. 

“IT do!” ejaculated Boldwood. 

‘Sefiorita F 

“Hamilton !” 
it at him. 

“You take dees-ah man the 
justice gabbled, an ear cocked toward 
the door. 

Teddy cut him short with a fervent 
“I do!” 

Above the general babble outside, 
soared Colonel Page’s carrying tones: 

“Hold, Bob! Crowd in close there. 
Whoa, Pet—whoa!” 

Teddy clung to her shirt-sleeved 
bridegroom, looking anxiously toward 
the front. 

“But, doctor, she went riding with 
you!” Mrs, Otis’ voice rose in a thin 
wail. 

Teddy gave a little nervous shiver. 

“Steady, dear,” whispered Boldwood. 

The outer clamor increased. The 
justice broke off in the middle of a 
sentence and slapped shut his book. 











The girl fairly threw 





“Aqui vienen!” he cried. “They 
come. Ya estd! It is done. I produce 
you mans and wifes!” 

“Is that all?’ gasped the startled 
bride. 


Boldwood thrust a gold piece into 
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the pompadoured one’s palm, another 
toward the clerk, turned, and caught 
Teddy in his arms and kissed her. 

“It’s enough,” he declared. “Now, 
let ’em come!” 

“One minute!” cried the little clerk. 

He ran before, and with a dramatic 
gesture threw open the heavy door, 
ushering them out, the justice following 
eagerly, book still in hand, the old 
woman and the girl fetching up the rear 
—an unmistakable wedding party. 

Across the front steps, like a barri- 
cade, was drawn a light spider buggy; 
Colonel Page’s yellow Bob, grinning, 
held the lines over the sweat-streaked 
roan between the shafts. The colonel 
himself stood up on one foot in the 
vehicle, his bandaged leg propped on 
the cushions of its seat. He gesticulated 
with both hands and harangued the 
group before him. Beyond, in a car- 
ryall, sat Mrs. Otis, hastily clad, 
disheveled, tearful, supported by 
Amelia, who looked very uneasy. 

Over his shoulder, Page caught sight 
of the emerging pair, and wheeled. 

“There they are, now!” he called out. 
“Look at ’em!” 

Mrs. Otis sniffed. Hadley climbed 
silently into the carryall. He leaned 
forward and poked the staring driver, 
who reluctantly started his horses. The 
vehicle began to move away. 

“Hi—hold on there!” the colonel 
commanded, in a voice that brought 
them to a standstill. ‘“Bob”—to the 
yellow boy—‘help me across to that 
Noah’s Ark. Boldwood, you and the 
bride get into my buggy. I'll go back 
in the carryall.” 

Boldwood lifted Teddy to the buggy 
and stepped in after her. The Mex- 
icans pressed back to make way for 
them. As the crowd parted, a half 
dozen brown-faced_ children, their 
hands full of flowers, burst through, 
pelting horse, vehicle, and occupants 
with a rain of blossoms, crying: 

“Flores para la esposa!” 

With a movement so significant that 
it fairly seemed symbolical, Teddy 


meekly passed the lines over to her 
husband. 
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S Evans took Sidney Elliott’s 
hat and coat, he said: 

“Mrs. Elliott has called you 
up twice, sir; the last time 
twenty minutes ago.” 

Elliott nodded, a little impatiently, 
and walked on into his library. He 
glanced at the telephone, stopped un- 
certainly, then turned away and threw 
himself into a chair facing the fire. Of 
what avail would be a talk with Grace? 
They were rid of each other at last. 
After weeks of suits and counter suits, 
the bickerings of lawyers, the babblings 
of witnesses, the pages of newspaper 
gossip, the mouthing of their names by 
a million of idle tongues—they were 
free! 

The clock on the mantel pointed to 
nine. It chimed before striking the 
hour, playing softly the first bars of 
“Sweet Hour Prayer.” Elliott’s 
mother had given him the —an 
old-fashioned, God-fearing mother long 
since at rest. The liquid notes fell upon 
the stillness of the great room like faint 
echoings of a celestial voice, and the 
man stirred in his chair. In the rush 
and rancor of these last days, in the 
hurling back and forth of criminations 
and recriminations, in the stress and 
turmoil of the legal battle, he had not 
taken time to think. He had plunged 
ahead in the darkness of his own mean 
desires, reckless of all ends but the one 
he sought—the custody of his only 
child, 

And he had 


too, had failed. 
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clock 


failed of this. Grace, 
He had besmirched 


her fair fame, and she had besmirched 
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his. They had held each other up for 
the world to jeer at; had made a mock 
of marriage and its holy office. 

Between two such pitiable pictures of 
parenthood the child was to choose. 
The court had so ordained. The decree 
was awarded to the wife, not because 
her deserts were greater, but because 
her guilt was less, But the court, hesi- 
tating between two evils, would not 
award the custody of the child; it would 
not undertake a_ responsibility so 
fraught with chance. The child her- 
self must make her choice. She must 
decide, with what wisdom was given 
to her ten brief years, or with what 
Heaven-sent instinct the moment 
brought, whether to pass her life with 
a father who had denied her mother, or 
with a mother who had denied her 
father. To-morrow at ten o'clock, in 
the judge’s chambers, little Rose was 
to be called upon -to say 
which she loved the better, which her 
heart cried out for the more, which 
would satisfy her greatest need. It 
was left for her to decide! 

Sidney Elliott was taking the time 
now to think, or, rather, the process 
was being forced on him. He had to 
think. There was nothing else left for 
him to do. He had played his last card 
and lost. Like every bankrupt gambler, 
he was looking back. He could see the 
mistakes that he had made, where he 
should have done this instead of that, 
and thus instead of so. But it was too 
late. The game was over. It could not 
be played again. His stake was gone. 

And yet he was free, master now of 
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his every movement. The woman he 
had: married had no longer a single 
claim on him. What she did or where 
she went was no concern of his. Man 
had decreed it—man’s law. God’s law 
was not a statutory enactment; it did 
not rule the courts. He and Grace were 
emancipated, the one from the other. 
There remained only the child 

Elliott got up and began pacing the 
room from side to side. The question 
that he had sedulously striven to ig- 
nore, but that insistently demanded to 
be answered, would not longer wait. 
Was he free? Was Grace free? Was 
not their child a tie that they could not 
sever, a bond that no law of man could 
cancel or make void? She was a part 
of them, she walked in their image, she 
bore in her face the traits of each, her 
mind was a heritage from both. They 
had made her. She belonged not more 
to one than to the other. She was 
theirs in common—an indivisible whole. 

It was monstrous to ask the child to 
choose between them, and yet they— 
her mother and her _ father—had 
brought her to this pass. ‘They had 
fought for the possession of her body 
as wild beasts fight over the quarry 
that they have killed, though not with 
claws and teeth that merely rend the 
flesh—nothing so merciful as that; they 
had fought with scourging words that 
left their characters flayed and naked to 
the public gaze. And it had availed 
them naught—worse than that; they 
had pilloried their child to the pity of 
the world. 

lo-night was motherless, fa- 
therless, homeless. She was in a hotel 
with her governess, under guard of the 
court, a ban laid upon communication 
with her. She was not to be seen of 
any stranger, so the order ran, and in 
this category were placed the two who 
had given her life. She was there, 
alone, watched like a criminal, a paid 
attendant her only comfort and support. 
She was there, schooled to the task that 
lay before her in the morning, trying in 
dim, childish ways to make her choice, 
and crying out from her torn heart 
against the violation of the trusting love 
that was her birthright. 


Rose 
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The sweat stood out on Elliott’s 
brow. He stepped into the silent hall 
and looked around him, through open 
doors at right and left, and up the low, 
broad stairs down which a chariot could 
have been driven and have found itself 
uncramped. Everywhere were the evi- 
dences of Elliott’s millions, and yet so 
little did all this count with him just 
then that no day laborer standing in 
the desert barrenness of his rented 
rooms could have felt less rich than he. 

The stillness seemed to weigh on 
Elliott and bear him down. He caught 
himself listening for a clear young voice 
to hail him from the stair top—a laugh 
or shout of welcome. For Rose was 
no decorous little body with grown-up 
airs. Money had not smothered her, 
and flattened her out, and stamped her 
into an atrocious caricature of her eld- 
ers. She was a healthy, natural child, 
and had been allowed to follow healthy, 
natural instincts. For this much at 
least—where so little else was due— 
her parents could take credit. 

But no sound of laughter came to 
Elliott's ears. Rose was a prisoner in 
one hotel, her mother a marked guest at 
another, and he a solitary sojourner in 
a house that was no longer a home. A 
panic of loneliness seized and shook the 
man. He cursed the place aloud, and 
rang for Evans. 

“Pack a bag and send it to the Stuy- 
vesant Club,” he directed. “I shall 
spend the night there.” 

Evans silently helped his master on 
with his coat. As he handed him his 
hat, the telephone gave its summons, 

“Mrs. Elliott, perhaps, sir,” hinted 
the butler. “She said she would call 
again.” 

Elliott frowned and strode into the 
library. He picked up the telephone. 

“This is Sidney Elliott,” he an- 
nounced brusquely. 

“This is Grace 
reply. 

There was a slight pause. 

“Well, what is it, please ?” 
Elliott. 

“Sidney, there is a thing I would like 
talk with you about. Will you— 


Elliott,” was the 
demanded 


to 
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would it be possible for you to come 
over? 

“Madam,” said Elliott, with elaborate 
politeness, ‘‘I can think of nothing that 
would warrant the interview. My at- 
torney will be glad to talk with you in 
the morning.” 

She knew from his tone that he in- 
tended to close the circuit, and her voice 
came to him breathlessly importunate: 

“Sidney! It’s about Rose. To-mor- 
row won't do. ‘ I must see you to-night 
—to-night !”’ 

In the act of hanging up the receiver, 
Elliott hesitated. 

“Rose?” he questioned. “Have you 
heard anything? Is she—is she ill?” 

“T have heard nothing. What I have 
to say can’t be conveyed in this way, 
and to-morrow will be too late. Will 
you grant me, Sidney, just five minutes 
of your time to-night? It is for Rose 
I ask it. Sidney—you do not answer! 
Are you there still? Sidney 3 

“T will come,” he told her tersely, and 
placed the receiver on its hook. 








In the brief moment before the wom- 
an spoke, her eyes appraised the man 
—young still, prepossessing, head- 
strong, kind when not crossed, gener- 
ous when not coerced; a selfish man, 
yet not unlovable. 

And he subconsciously was apprais- 
ing her—her undoubted beauty, her ar- 
rogance and unbridled will, her sweet- 
ness and appeal; a woman to be loved 
when the wind blew fair 

Each saw in that brief instant—as in 
a lightning flash—the other’s self, and 
knew that the interposing barrier had 
been builded by their own perverse 
hands, which had piled intolerance on 
intolerance until patience lay buried 
far beneath, They knew it; but, still 
intolerant, would not make acknowledg- 
ment of their joint work. The light- 
ning flash leaves darkness darker than 
before. 

“This dreadful thing to-morrow— 
we must find a way to stop it!” ex- 
claimed the woman. 

“You can suggest a way, no doubt,” 
returned Elliott ironically. “I have 


come prepared to listen.”’ 
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She flushed slightly. 

“T thought,” she offered, “that we 
might consult about it.” 

“It seems to me the time for that has 
passed. We have been too busily en- 
gaged in other ways.” 

His tone deepened the flush on her 
face; but she made an effort to con- 
trol herself. 

“T would like,’ she said evenly, “to 
talk with you in a friendly spirit. It 
ought to be possible—now. We have 
done each other all the harm we could. 
There is no further injury I can in- 
flict on you, or you on me. I thought 
that we might advise together on some 
way to spare our little girl the humilia- 
tion that faces her.” 

“T would give my right arm to do 
it,” he answered shortly. 

“I would give my life,” 

At this he laughed. 

“Excellent! We both are ready 
enough to give now, it appears. Un- 
happily, we are a trifle late; we should 
have exercised our generosity earlier. 
As matters stand, we are helpless. 
Judge Cabot cannot be shaken.” 

She shot a quick, curious glance at 
him. 

“You 
bot ?” 

“To-night.”’ 

“You tried to—to influence him?” 

“Ves, I tried.” 

“In your favor?” 

Elliott looked at her coldly. 

“T made him a proposition,” he re- 
plied “He did not see fit to enter- 
tain it.” 

She moved her hand among the litter 
of notes and letters on the table by 
which she was standing, as if in search 
of something. It was a pretense to 
avoid his eyes. 

“Did Judge Cabot mention that I 
talked with him—late this afternoon?” 
she asked. 

“No.” His voice betrayed a faint 
surprise, but he would not question 
her. Instead he said: “I was afraid 
that this interview would lead to noth- 
ing. We must take our chance—each 
of us. It rests with Rose.” 


she said. 


have talked with Judge Ca- 
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He turned to the door, but she 
stopped him with a passionate outburst : 
“Rose must be spared this cruel test! 
| tell you, Sidney, it must be brought 


about. I will go to any lengths to do 
it !”” 
Elliott wheeled and surveyed her 


with a bitter smile. 
“If you had thought of this before, 
(Grace——” 


He finished with a_ shrug that 
whipped her into anger. ; 
“If you had!” she retorted. “If you 


had thought of anything but yourself, 
we should not be where we are to-day. 
ut from the beginning it has always 
been I that was wrong and you that 
were right. Always!” 

Elliott retraced a step in her direc- 
tion, still smiling cruelly. 

“It is singular,” he remarked, “that 
| should hold the diametrically opposite 
view. It is really odd.” 

“Oh, not at all!’ she flung back at 
him. “You could never see but one 
side of the shield; and if you pro- 
claimed it white, I must agree with you 
that my side was white. You set your 
wish up as my law, and because at last 
| grew tired and rebelled, you sought 
more complaisant companionship.” 

She drew a light gilt chair to her with 
a sudden movement, and, tilting it for- 
ward, leaned over it, and faced him as 
from behind a barricade. But it was as 
Himsy as the self-defense that she was 
etting up against his. 

“Your own quest wasn’t delayed very 
* drawled Elliott. 


ong, 


“You drove me to it! Your brute 
indifference drove me to it!” she ac- 
used. 


He waved this aside with cool dis- 
dain, 

“The road was easy, I imagine.” 

The woman hurled the chair from 
her with a violence that threatened its 
destruction. 

“It is not so! You are cowardly to 
say it! I trusted you until you openly 
hamed me—and even then I waited. 
| thought of Rose. I thought that you, 
too, would think of her and come back 
But you did not. Yet still I 
And then, one day, I gave up 


to us. 
waited. 
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waiting. I saw it was useless to expect 
of you a return to the loyalty you had 
pledged me. I felt absolved from loy- 
alty to you. I felt free to do as you did 
—to seek diversion, to amuse myself. 
And I did it! I threw away my self- 
respect as you had thrown yours away, 
except—mark this, Sidney !—there was 
a limit I did not overstep. I stayed this 
side of it—not on your account—not on 
my account—but because, before it was 
too late, I thought of Rose. I was 
guilty up to that last thing, and there I 
stopped !” 

She had approached him step by step, 
until now she stood with burning eyes 
commanding his. He returned her 
gaze, then silently crossed over to the 
window and looked down into the bril- 
liant street with its antlike men and 
women crawling to and fro on every 


conceivable errand—even that of 
mercy, it might be, here and there. 
Presently she followed him. As it 


had come, so her anger had gone, spent 
in a gust of words. Her voice was 
small and tired when she spoke again. 

“T want you to believe what I have 
told you,” she said, “because of Rose. 
I want you to believe it for her sake. I 
am bad, but I have not utterly forfeited 
my mother’s right. If—if Rose should 
come to me, I could hold her in my 
arms not wholly guilty. I’’—she fal- 
tered, close to tears—‘I could go back. 
Sidney—whether or no—whether she 
comes to me or to you—for her sake I 
am going back!” 

She sank into a chair, and was very 
still. Elliott stared unseeingly down 
into the street. He could not go back. 
He had passed the pale. But, as it hap- 
pened, there was no social necessity for 
his going back. He was not disqualified 
by his transgressions from intercourse 
with the good and great. His stained 
immortal soul was clothed in a man’s 
guise, and he could carry it without of- 
fense into the company of the elect of 
earth. Were his sins printed in scarlet 
on his shirt, did he but keep his coat on, 
he would be received. 

But with this woman whg had been 
his wife it was different. Her soul 
lacked the required fleshly covering. It 
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was unfortunate in its attire—the very 
beauty of the vesture invited attack. It 
need not be proved that Grace Elliott 
had sinned; it need be only whispered, 
and she was damned! Could she go 
back? Would it be believed that she 
had not overstepped the line? Had not 
he himself done all that he could to 
make it seem so? Of a sudden he faced 
around from the window and said to 
her: 

“I believe you, Grace, though until 
now I disbelieved.”’ 

There was a gleam of gratitude in the 
glance that she gave him. 

“You had reason,” she acknowledged, 
and added very low: “I—I regret it.” 

He turned his hat thoughtfully in his 
hand. He had not laid it aside on com- 
ing in; he had wished her to under- 
stand that his minutes were counted. 

“Perhaps,” he said slowly, “I should 
have tried harder to see your side of 
the shield. Perhaps—but, what’s the 
use? The thing is done and settled. It 
is out of our hands. You've got your 
freedom, which is what you wanted, 
and I’ve got mine. If it wasn't for 
Rose ime 

“Rose! Ah, yes—Rose?!” 

The name lingered on the woman’s 
lips like a prayer. 

“T fought you for the child,” pursued 
Elliott, in the same dead way. “It was 
not because I wished you harm; | 
wanted Rose. I thought she would go 
with the decree. I wanted her—Rose 

-the one thing our married life has 
brought us that is worth the price.” 

“The one thing that neither of us has 
valued rightly until now,” murmured 
the other. 

“Yes—that 








neither of us has been 
worthy of. J can’t go back the road 
I’ve come. I wish to God I could! But 
for Rose—for her sake, whether with 
you or with me—lI will not go farther 
on that road.” 

He stood irresolutely a moment 
longer, as if not quite satisfied with the 
completeness of this conclusion; then, 
bowing formally, he moved away. 
Grace Elliptt sprang up with a cry. 

“To-morrow! To-morrow! Is there 
nothing we can do? Sidney!” 
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She ran and barred his course to the 
door, her eyes lustrous with a strange, 
new light, and all her body quivering 
with an intensity of pleading. 

“Sidney!” she cried again, and threw 
out her hands in a gesture of supreme 
entreaty. 

Elliott looked at her in dull amaze- 
ment. He did not understand. He did 
not see the self-abnegation of that ap- 
pealing attitude—the trampled pride, 
the conquered will, the unconditional 
surrender that the wife was making to 
the mother. He saw only that they 
were the helpless victims of their own 
folly, and must abide the consequences. 

“No,” he said heavily, ‘there 1s noth- 
ing we can do, Grace—nothing now. It 
is too late!” 

Her arms dropped, she moved aside, 
and he went out. 


Judge Samuel Cabot sat at his desk 
in chambers with the Elliotts before 
him, the woman at his right, the man 
at his left. Behind him was a door, on 
the other side of which little Rose Elli- 
ott waited in the care of her governess 
and a court official. Her mother and 
her father knew that she was there, and 
their eyes, which avoided each other's, 
were strained with a common anxiety 
on that door. 

The judge was an old man. The 
scrolls of many lives had been unrolled 
for him to read, and he had seen sor- 
rows of his own. From these sources 
he had drawn wisdom. He looked now 
at this man and woman, and said: 

“The conviction has grown in me that 
the fifth commandment lacks balance 
and is incomplete. Parents should have 
been enjoined to honor their children, 
that they might receive honor from 
them in return. I know, for I have had 
children, and have suffered for my sins 
against them.” 

Sidney Elliott made a movement of 
impatience. He was not used to being 
lectured; his millions had bought him 
immunity from the unpleasantnesses to 
which the simple citizen is subject. But 
a glance at Judge Cabot’s face warned 
him to silence. His money could not 
argue for him here. He was stripped 
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of all factitious aids—he stood spiritu- 
ally naked before this little, stooped, 
and frail old man. 

Grace Elliott made no sign; she sat 
stonily watching the door. The judge 
went on in his calm, measured tones: 

“Before I have your child brought in 
to make her choice, I must command 
for her the consideration due the diffi- 
cult position in which you have placed 
her. There is to be no outcry from 
you, no attempt to sway her to either 
side. Neither one of you is to speak to 
her. You are to sit there in silence, and 
allow her to choose dispassionately be- 
tween you. She must be absolutely un- 
biased save by her own perceptions.” 

An inarticulate sound broke from the 
woman, 

“It is hard, madam,” said Judge Ca- 
bot unemotionally, “but you have your- 
self to thank.” 

“Bring in the child! Have done with 
it!’ called out the man hoarsely. 

“T have something to say to you first 
—to you both,” was the rejoinder. 
“For the moment, this little girl’s fu- 
ture is in my charge. I am deeply con- 
cerned about it. Frankly, I am re- 
luctant to commit it to your keeping. 
You have failed to qualify. If it werea 
possible proceeding, I would exact a 
surety from you—the one that is chosen 
—guaranteeing to me that this pure 
young life would be held in sacred trust. 
But money does not meet a case like 
this; perhaps there is something else 
you could offer that I have not taken 
into a¢count ?” 

Waiting courteously, the judge 
looked from one to the other for an an- 
swer; but it did not come, and their 
eyes dropped under his. With the 
shadow of a smile on his thin, white 
lips, he continued : 


“This child—little Rose—is worse 
than orphaned. Her parents are alive, 
yet refuse to make a home for her. 


They have placed their quarrels above 
her happiness, above her love for them, 
above her trust in them. They have 
deserted her in the days of her greatest 
need. They have left her to the care 
of strangers, to the custody of courts. 
They have made the very name they 


BACK Il] 
gave her a byword up and down the 
land. How can she honor a father and 
a mother who have so signally failed to 
honor her? How can she choose be- 
tween them? What is there to choose?” 

Grace Elliott shrank down in her 
chair and bowed her head in her hands. 
But Sidney Elliott, his face suffused 
with angry blood, stood up. 

“Sir! Judge Cabot!’ he said thickly. 
“You transcend your prerogatives! I 
call upon you to finish this business. 
Let my daughter come out to me!” 

The judge quietly turned to the 
mother. 

“Madam, are you ready to see your 
daughter ?” 

The woman lifted her head and 
looked over at her former husband, 
standing with drawn brows, empurpled 
and forbidding. 

“No! Oh, no!” she cried out pite- 
ously. “I would rather she were dead 
than see us now!” 

Judge Cabot turned to the man. 
said nothing to him—merely waited. 

“She is right,” spoke up Elliott at 
last. 

But he did not sit down; he stepped 
over to the desk, and, fronting the im- 
passive figure seated there, said with 
labored deliberation : 

“T came to you last night, sir, and 
told you that rather than subject my 
daughter to this inhuman test that you 
have arranged, I would forego my 
claim to her. But you refused me, and 
I went away. I tell you now, sir, that 
she shall not be subjected to it : in the 
teeth of all your courts and all your 
laws, I say that she shall not! I re- 
nounce her! I give her to her mother 
—freely. I do it for the child’s sake, 
for what I consider her best interests. 
And’—he paused to give the words 
force—“I do it for her mother’s sake! 
Now, if you can find a law to prevent 
me from doing this, try it on—I shall 
fight it to the last extremity !” 

He swung around abruptly, and, 
snatching up his hat, would have left 
the room; but Judge Cabot checked 
him. 


“As 


He 


you have stated the case, Mr. 
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Elliott,” he said mildly, “it would seem 
to pass beyond my jurisdiction. But I 
must tell you that Mrs. Elliott made me, 
before you did, a like proposal. I took 
it under advisement. Then, when you 
came, the matter resumed its first com- 
plexion. Between two renouncements, 
it must still be left to the child; or, if 
you are both obstinate in your stand, a 
guardian, in loco parentis, must be con- 
sidered.” 

Elliott looked at Grace. In her eyes 
was the strange light that he had seen 
there once before, though it was softer 
now, and dimmed with unshed tears. 
He addressed himself to the judge. 

“Why did you not tell me this last 
night ?”” he demanded. 

“TI preferred to wait,” was the unruf- 
fled response. 

“Then why didn’t you make the situ- 
ation clear to us at the outset this morn- 
ing? We did not come here to be ha- 
rangued!” protested Elliott hotly. 

Judge Cabot picked up a pencil from 
the desk, and carefully balanced it on 
his finger tip before replying. The 
least breath would disturb the pencil’s 
delicate adjustment. To the two watch- 
ing him, the act, in some way, did not 
seem incongruous with the proceedings ; 
it seemed to be a part of them. 

“T am soon to retire from the bench,” 
observed the judge, intent upon his pen- 
cil. “It is time. I am getting to be a 
garrulous old man. I depart from the 
strict letter of the law. I say things 
that are not according to rule. When 
young people bring their difficulties be- 
fore me, I grope around in my mind 
for some ultimate way out of them bet- 
ter than that to be found in the books. 
I try to see if they can’t go back to the 
beginning of their .troubles and start 
afresh, avoiding, in the light of experi- 
ence, the pitfalls that entrapped them. 
It takes courage to go back and start 
over again, but it pays—it pays! I did 
it once, and it paid me.” 

The judge did not take his eyes from 
the pencil. It was wavering, ready to 


fall; but, with a slight turn of his wrist, 
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the balance was restored. His remarks 
meeting with no comment, the judge 
proceeded: 

“The question before us now is: 
Will one of you withdraw in favor of 
the other, or shall the child decide? 
Either way is cruel and unfair to this 
little girl who loves you both—this little 
girl whose life is all to come, and who 
needs the guiding hands of both father 
and mother to help her over the rough 
spots in the road and point out the 
snares set for youth and innocence. She 
loves you both and sk.e needs you both 
—little Rose!” 

Again the judge paused, and again he 
was met with silence. He lifted the 
pencil from his finger, and laid it down, 
though he still kept his eyes lowered 
to it. 

“My position,” he said very gently, 
“imposes on me unpleasant duties in the 
administration of the law that I can- 
not escape. But it also confers on me 
a privilege in compensation—I can re- 
unite ties that I have sundered. I have 
done it here in this room—and God's 
blessing has gone with it!” 

The old man drew to him the loose 
papers on his desk, and busied himself 
arranging them in little separate piles. 
The task seemed to call for his closest 
attention. While he was thus engaged, 
Elliott slowly got up from his chair. 
He moved hesitatingly across the space 
that intervened between himself and 
the mother of his child. But she did 
not wait for him. She sprang up and 
met him with outstretched hands before 
he had covered half the distance. He 
understood now the transfiguring light 
that made her eyes like stars. 

Judge Cabot, suddenly finding his 
papers in perfect array, laboriously rose 
to his feet. His years were making 
him feel their weight. 

“Dear me!” he murmured. “I had 
quite forgotten Rose. I will send her 
in.” 

He went softly out through the door 
just back of him—tiittle, old, and 
stooped. 

















AI—THE ONLY WAY 


. Qualities I have, 


W roule 1 little 


stead 


me, otherwise employed, 


Yet prove of rarest merit only here. 
Every one knows for what his excellence 


Will serve, 


but no one 


ever will consider 


For what his worse defect might serve. 


tg HE was the prettiest and the 
most dainty young creature 
that Pippa had ever seen, a 
being who might have been 
made of gossamer stuff—of 
spun moonbeams and dream fiber. 

And the more Mrs. Carpenter looked 
at her, the more dissatisfied she became 
with that first adjective that had leaped 
impulsively to her mind. No, the girl 





not “pretty”; she was something 
etter Her features were irregular, 
er hair rather colorless, her figure too 
lender, her eyes a nondescript gray 
rreen, her complexion pale to excess. 
Yet she was exquisite. With that sub- 


tle and delicate young grace, she might 
have been really ugly, and yet charming. 
\s it was, it cast a glamour over her 
whole person, enchanting her hair to a 
luster that it did not actually 
lighting her eyes, laying soft spells of 


possess, 


istful sweetness about her little pale 
mouth. 

“What a fairy child!” thought Pippa, 
charmed. “She is grown up—twenty, 


! should say 
pon her petals 
lreamy smile! 


and yet she has the dew 
still. What a dear, 
And she has little-girl 


o 


Passes. 


—Pippa 


As they were both living at the same 
small family hotel, Pippa found it easy 
to introduce herself. It was the sort 
of hotel where one can get a suite or a 
hall bedroom, just as one likes. Phil- 
ippa Carpenter had the suite, and the 
girl the hall bedroom. She had a voice 
as charming as her appearance, Phil- 
ippa found, and was prettily grateful to 
the older woman for speaking to her. 
She was, she admitted simply, awfully 
lonely. 

That Sunday evening saw them deep 
in talk—understanding talk that went 
far below the surface of things. Among 
other confidences, the girl divulged that 
her name was Phyllis Grant, and that 
she was on the stage. 

“The stage!” echoed Pippa, amazed. 

The very idea was_ preposterous. 
This fragile child, with the wistful little 
mouth, and the glamour of fairyland 
still about her, on the stage! Mrs. 
Carpenter felt vaguely indignant. How 
had it happened that she had ever been 
permitted to select so unsuitable a call- 
ing? And how had she preserved her 
dewlike freshness in surroundings that 
must be more or less sordid and mere- 
tricious ? 
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“How long have you been on the 
stage ?”’ she asked the girl. 

She was startled further by the an- 
swer: “Two years.” ‘ 

“Two years! And you aren't tired 
of it yet?” 

“T couldn’t be tired of it—ever!” 
The “little-girl eyes” were like stars. 
“Why, Mrs. Carpenter, it’s wonderful! 
More wonderful than anything I ever 
dreamed! And that’s saying a good 
deal, too, for I’ve dreamed some pretty 


wonderful things sometimes!” She 
laughed, a child’s laugh, clear and 
sweet. 

“Tell me,” said Mrs. Carpenter, 


“what it is that you find—wonderful.” 

Phyllis leaned forward, her thin 
hands clasped on her knee, her eyes 
wide and abstracted. 

“Why—everything ; just everything!” 
she returned slowly, a little frown 
creasing her forehead as she tried to 
put the thing into words. “I—I don’t 
know how it has been with you. Maybe 
you haven't dreamed a lot; maybe you 
haven’t had to, I mean?’ Her eyes met 
Pippa’s eagerly. ‘Maybe you've lived 
all the lovely things, and didn’t need to 
dream them ?” 

Pippa did not answer, for the mem- 
ory of her own lost dreams choked her. 
The girl went on: 

“Everything with me has just been 
pretending. Do you remember ‘Sara 


Crewe’? Vell, my childhood was a 
little bit like that hard work, and ugly 
things to look at, and ugly clothes to 
wear. There was a_ brown calico 
thing——” She © shuddered. “But 


never mind about that! Even the food 
was ugly. There was enough of it, you 
understand, but it was all ugly, and un- 
interesting—turnips, and boiled beef, 
and pork and beans, eaten on awful 
dishes that you couldn’t break—I know, 
because I hated them so that sometimes 
I tried. Do you understand?” 
Philippa nodded without 
She was afraid to say anything. 


speaking. 
Con- 


fidences are as shy as birds, and can be 
frightened back into their cages by an 
inopportune word. 

“T used to want—oh, how I used to 
want pretty things!” 


said Phyllis. “I 
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used to get up in the middle of the 
night, and pray, “Please God, make me 
pretty, and let me wear preity clothes, 
and eat pretty food!’ I know ‘pretty’ 
is a silly word to use about things to 
eat, but I meant something that wasn't 
just food, but was dainty and pleasant, 
too. One day I went to a lady’s house 
to carry home some sewing my step- 
mother had been doing for her, and she 
saw me in the dining room where she 
and her daughter were lunching. On 
the table was a big silver bowl of pale 
green salad, and another bowl, made of 
bright glass, full of ripe, red strawber- 
ries. And there was a big glass pitcher. 
[ had never seen anything so pretty 
as that table in all my life; | hadn't 
known that just food could be so 
lovely!” Phyllis laughed with a sort 
of break in her laughter. “You see, | 
was hungry—but hungry for beauty! 
When I went on the stage, it was be- 
cause of the beauty it brought into my 
life.” 

“Beauty! The theater?” 

“Yes—oh, yes! There people can 
pretend beautiful things anyway. They 
can wear lovely clothes, and have nice, 
dainty things about them for a few 
hours a day, even if it is all nothing but 
a play. Can’t you see?” 

“T can see that you are a very won- 
derful little person,” said Pippa gently. 
“Won't you go on?” 

Phyllis smiled at her in vague bewil- 
derment; then continued, pouring out 
her heart: 

“Why, I was an ‘extra girl’ 
production with an Oriental 
nearly went out of my mind every night 
with the pleasure and excitement of it 
It didn’t matter to me a bit that it was 
ugly behind the scenes; so it was ugly 
in the kitchen at home! And rehears- 
ing all day and being scolded by the 
stage manager wasn't any worse thar 
hanging out clothes in the sun, and 
be ing scolded by my stepmother ! \Vhen 
I had on my Oriental costume, and got 
on the stage, with a big green-and-gilt 
god on one side, and a lot of pink paper 
cherry blossoms and some girls with 
funny stringed instruments on the 
other; with all those queer lights, and 


once in a 
setting. | 

















the thumpy, Eastern music—well, it 
was like heaven, that’s all! Sometimes 
I'd hardly wake up till the performance 
was over. Then I’d go out and buy 
pretty things to eat—fruit, and little 
rolls, and milk, and things like that. 
The first thing I bought for my fur- 
nished room was a glass pitcher!” 

Pippa looked at her wonderingly and 
tenderly. What a rare and lovely na- 
ture that it could idealize so tri- 
umphantly! But what tragic roads 
might stretch before it! 

“And in this fairy-tale life of yours,” 
she said, very gently, “there is no fairy 
prince ?”’ 

The color poured into Phyllis Grant’s 
face. 

“Why did you—how did you know ?” 
she asked breathlessly, her eyes widen- 
ing and darkening. “Yes! There is a 
fairy prince now—a real, real fairy 
prince!” 

She was so full of this new wonder, 
which had evidently so recently come to 
her, that she told her love story will- 
ingly enough. It appeared that the 
fairy prince was Basil Coverley, the 
matinée idol, famed for his good looks 
rather than for his good acting, but an 
undoubtedly popular Broadway star. 

Pippa knew of him, and had a shrewd 
notion that he was very far from being 
the fairy prince of little Phyllis Grant’s 
dreams. <A _ rather selfish, material, 

uuing-old man, whose potentialities for 


piritual or mental development had 
been smothered for all time by pros- 
rl ind adulation—this was the Basil 
verley that she had heard described 


( 
by men and women who knew him. Yet 

Phyllis thought him a fairy prince! 
Che child went on to describe him as 
he appeared to her. He was, it ap- 
peared, handsome, brilliant, chivalrous, 
charming; the kindest, the best, the 
of men, a sort of demigod 


most gallant 
who had stooped from his exalted place 


to—wasn’t it wonderful ?—actually to 
fall in love with a poor little actress 
who spoke just two lines in his new 
pl rv! Sometimes he took her out to 
luncheon after rehearsal, she _ told 
Pippa; and he sent her violets, and 


ne of these days they’d 


uid that 
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be married, and she’d have real parts 
to play! Only, he didn’t want to an- 
nounce it just yet, because a married 
star scared the managers, and he had 
booked under a new man and didn’t 
want to get him down on him the very 
first season. 

“But what does that part of it mat- 
ter anyway ?” Phyllis wound up happily. 
“We don’t have to make any announce- 
ment ; we know we are engaged! And, 
later, the company is going on the road 
for three months. Think of it! I'll 
be with him lots and lots of the time, 
traveling in the same train, and some- 
times dining with him! Oh, isn’t it 
heavenly to—to have a fairy prince, 
Mrs. Carpenter?’ And she colored 
again, and laughed shyly. 

Pippa was cordial and sympathetic, 
but her instinct told her that all was 
not well. These plausible reasons for 
not announcing the engagement 
sounded more like the Basil Coverley 
of report than like Phyllis’ preusx cheva- 
lier. This, and what she had heard 
of the man, and her knowledge of the 
free-and-easy code of “the road” 
among a certain class of actors—all 
combined to make the older woman 
uneasy. She had a strong desire to see 
Coverley for herself. She was sure 
that, if she did, she would know 
whether or not he was worthy to be 
trusted with so lovely a thing as Phyllis 
Grant. 

“T wonder,” she said slowly, “if you 
would not like to have me meet your 
flance ?”’ 

Phyllis flushed with pleasure 

“Oh, Mrs. Carpenter, what a 
you are, to take so much. interest!’ 
she exclaimed. “Of course I'll arrange 
it, and he—Basil’’—she stammered a 
little over the name—‘‘will be delighted, 
I know.” 

She was as elated as a child, and 
charmingly self-important. That it 
should be given to her humble self to 
bring about a meeting between this 
wonderful and delightful Mrs. Carpen- 
ter and the celebrated Basil Coverley! 

Next day she tapped on Pippa’s door, 
in high spirits. 

“T fixed it!” 


dear 


she announced gayly. 
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“Basil wants us both to lunch with him 
at the Nestor to-morrow. You will be 
able to come, won’t you?” 

There was a casual informality about 
Coverley’s invitation that displeased 
Philippa, for, like a great many uncon- 
ventional people, she liked the little so- 
cial niceties to be strictly preserved; 
but she was interested only in seeing 
and judging the man, so she accepted. 

When Phyllis had gone, she sat down 
to do a little serious thinking. As a 
result of this meditation, she got up 
with a sigh and a slight grimace, and 
went to look over her hats. 

When Phyllis Grant stopped for her 
next day, she found an entirely new 
person awaiting her. 

“Oh, how—how wonderful you are!” 
she breathed, in open-eyed admiration. 

Mrs. Carpenter was always beauti- 
fully gowned and daintily groomed, but 
to-day she waS in some obscure way 
more exquisite, in all ways more per- 
fect. Phyllis Grant had never seen any 
one so charming to look upon. There 
are few women who do not know on 
occasion how to present themselves at 
the greatest advantage ; and Pippa Car- 
penter knew more about it than most 
women! 

Her wonderful deep-red hair was 
dressed with that miraculous touch that 
suggests simplicity, but is almost impos- 
sible to copy. Her hat and gown car- 
ried the tone of her purple-gray eyes 
to deeper shades of amethyst. She 
was, in fine, looking her very best. 

“Hello, there! I thought you were 
never coming!” 

The cheerful hail came from ten feet 
down the Nestor corridor. Mrs. Car- 
penter, as she turned with Phyllis, could 
not help a mental comment to the effect 
that men did not as a rule greet their 
feminine guests from such a distance in 
public places. 

A very blond, clean-featured man 
was smilingly holding out his hand. 

“So this is the lovely lady at last!” 
he said, with startling ease. 

Coverley was distinctly good looking 
—not only in the “beauty actor” style, 
either. He had muscle, inches, and a 


chin, and his skin looked well from the 
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front with very little make-up. His 
hair was so fair that one did not see 
the threads of gray that would have 
proclaimed him a good deal older than 
was admitted by his press agent. His 
eyes were big and blue; sundry of his 
enemies had been known to say that he 
was the only male alive who cultivated 
“the baby stare’! 

Pippa eliminated with difficulty the 
annoyance that swept her at his confi- 
dent impertinence, and said graciously 
enough, “What a-very nice way to put 
it!” 

They went in to the orange room, and 
Phyllis, at whom Coverley had barely 
glanced and smiled, heard Mrs. Car- 
penter saying in her delicious and rather 
plaintive voice: “You know there is a 
sort of catchword about town; I’ve 
forgotten the actual form of it, but it’s 
to the effect that ‘if Basil Coverley is 
not the one best authority on women’s 
clothes, looks, and behavior, it is merely 
because he’s too busy attending to his 
profession’! Are those heavenly look- 
ing tall glasses clam cocktails?” 

Coverley laughed at every other word 
she said. Pippa was not being witty to- 
day; she was clever enough not to be, 
before him. Therefore she appraised 
each burst of laughter at its value; 
weighed and judged him by this, and 
by a certain shifting smile that she in- 
terpreted in the light of past experi- 


ence. The man was no better and prob- 
ably no worse than she had expected 
him to be He was frankly animal, 


frankly unintellectual, frankly ordinary 
Nothing. but Phyllis Grant’s exquisite 
idealism could have transformed him 
into the sémblance of a fairy prince. 
Pippa thanked Heaven that she was in 
time. The child should be saved from 
the influence of such a man at any cost. 

And she was in time. She knew 
very well, within ten minutes of their 
meeting, that she could do what she 
liked with Basil Coverley. This fact 
in itself aroused a fiercer sense of re- 
sentment and antagonism on the girl’s 
account. And as her anger rose, her 
eyes grew brighter and more dangerous 
as she looked at him. 

But poor little Phyllis did not under- 
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stand the game! She was young and 
sensitive; she adored Basil, and looked 
up to Mrs. Carpenter as the most 
charming woman she had ever met. 
And what was happening before her? 
Both her idols were tottering upon their 
pedestals, changing from moment to 
moment into persons as foreign to her 
understanding as beings from another 
planet. Her wide, little-girl eyes turned 
from one face to the other in a vaguely 
pained bewilderment. 

Phyllis had seen women flirt before, 
but it had been ordinary flirting, either 
brazen or silly. She had never seen a 


clever and fascinating and high-bred 
woman make _ herself deliberately 


charming in order to attract a man. 

Basil Coverley’s face was flushed, 
and Phyllis thought that his eyes looked 
oddly flushed too, as if he had been 
drinking, though she knew that he had 
not. She could not understand it at 
all. She only knew that he had for 
gotten her as completely as if she did 
not exist. 

The luncheon—exceedingly good, 
though a shade too elaborate and ample 
—ended at last. The three stood on the 
steps of the hotel while the carriage 
man called up a taxicab. 


“Are you coming back with me?” 
asked Pippa of Phyllis. 
The girl shook her head, without 


looking at the older woman. 


No,” she said dully. ‘“I—I’ve some 
errands to attend to. Good-by!” 

She turned and left them abruptly, 
walking quickly down the street as if 
she were hastening away from some- 


thing. Coverley laughed patronizingly. 

“Nice little girl!’ he remarked, in a 
condescending tone. “Would you like 
a turn in the park?” 

Pippa could have struck him, in her 
present mood, but instead she said lan 
guidly : 

“Some other day.” 

“To-morrow ?” he demanded eagerly. 

She let her e and smiled 
as women can smile when they have an 
object. 

“Tf you like,” sweetly. 

In one week Pippa Carpenter did it 


ves meet his 


she agreed 


all. She annexed Basil Coverley as ut- 
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terly as if she had bought and paid for 
him in a market. He cut rehearsals, 
bungled his part, quarreled with his 
manager, ruined himself on flowers and 
old editions—did every insane and fool- 
ish thing that he could do to prove that, 
as he himself put it, he was “off his 
head about her”! In the first white 
heat of his emotions, he was easily in- 
duced to have Phyllis Grant dropped 
from his company as incompetent. 

She came to Pippa’s room, very white 
indeed, and told her about it. 

“Of course it’s your doing,” she said 
in a matter-of-fact manner, looking 
straight at the older woman. “I can’t 
see how you could have borne to—do 
it.” 

Philippa knew well that the last sen- 
tence referred to something more than 
the loss of the position. 

“Naturally,” the girl went on, “my 
engagement to Mr. Coverley is broken, 
also. You are—you are a very wicked 
woman. I thought any one as beauti- 
ful as you must be high and good; but 
you are wicked.” 

Then she went quietly out of the 
room, and Pippa Carpenter broke down 
and cried as if her heart would break. 

After a time, she went to her desk 
and wrote a very brief note to Basil 
Coverley. She was through with him. 
He had served his purpose, and she dis- 
missed him as curtly and with as little 
compunction as she would have dis- 
missed a messenger boy after he had 
finished his errand 


Phyllis was safe; she and Coverley 
would never come together again. Phil- 
ippa found comfort in this thought. 


And yet—it was long before she could 
think of the little-girl eyes without a 
stabbing sense of pain. The child had 
adored her in the whole-hearted, in- 
nocent way in which a young girl can 
adore an older woman, and it had meant 
much to Pippa to have a girl’s friend- 
ship. And she had forfeited it for all 
time. 

“Tt was the only way,” she whispered 
to her own heart. “She would never 
have believed that he was unworthy if 
she had not seen! But to save her, I 
had to—lose her!” 
















B 


Palbro Barley 


HT was nearing the rainy sea- 


son in the island, and Cald- 
well had sent troops along the 
coastal towns to give explicit 
instructions as to proper food 
and careful water drinking. Inciden- 
tally, they had taken a miserable cor- 
net with them and were to play “The 
Star-spangled Banner’ three times a 
day, to teach the gugus to take off their 
hats, if they had any, as a sign of patri- 
otic reverence. One of the Manila 
Powers had made the suggestion. 

Peace had reigned at the comandan- 
cia for the last few months. The 
troops had been getting a beefy, sat- 
isfied air to which Caldwell objected; 
and young Harvey, first lieutenant, had 
wished for a little activity. Caldwell 
longed for young Harvey now. 

Seated on the comandancia veranda, 
he and Doc Venner, the army surgeon, 
were discussing the situation as calmly 
as it was possible for them to do, each 
having small respect for the other’s 
opinion. It was not a pleasant tan- 
gle that this newly rising civilization 
and hard-dying savagery had woven. It 
was not an ordinary tangle. And the 
weaver of the pattern had been taken 
from the loom at the moment when he 
was most needed. 

Caldwell took a scroll out of a mes- 
senger’s brown hand. 

‘‘Here’s a request from the sultan for 
you to call on the Princess Topal,” 
he said, after reading. “I presume they 
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are getting ready for the fiesta now. 
Go on down, Venner—give her bread- 
and-sugar pills and make those harem 
nurses understand that when the baby 
does come, he must not be handled, like 
a new set of ankle bracelets. We can 
do that much, anyhow.” 

“T'll go in a few minutes.” The army 
surgeon pushed the matter aside indif- 
ferently. “Just now, Caldy, we’ve got 
to talk this thing over. You don’t seem 
to realize ss 

“I'll tell you what this trouble is in 
two brief words,” Caldwell interrupted. 
“Tt’s a case of ‘Aladdin’s window’ !” 

“And that is?” Doc Venner prayed 
for patience; the heat of the day had 
irritated him, and he did not 
waste time in moralizing over the sit 
uation 





care to 
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“You've heard the legend, haven't 
you? When Aladdin built a palace for 
his bride, the Princess of Cathay, he 
left one window for his father-in-law to 
finish, but the sultan found that he 
couldn’t gather together enough treas- 
ure in all the world to do it. So the 
phrase, ‘to finish Aladdin’s window’ has 
come to mean the trying to carry 
through some work left unfinished by 
a great man. There you are—isn’t the 
death of José Carmine a case of Alad- 
din’s window? How can we, a military 
organization, carry on his work for the 
Moro blind? That work must be car- 
ried on—Carmine put his very soul into 
that institute of his—and yet we've no 
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time and no money, and no sympathy 
from the sultan.” 

“Your phrase hits off the case pretty 
well,” the doctor admitted ungraciously. 
“But it doesn’t help us in the matter of 
telling the Sultan Rigal Davao that we 
can’t pay him for the land and the food 
he has been furnishing to the Carmine 
Institute for the Blind. Just who was 
Carmine, anyway, Caldy, and why did 
he pick out an institute for the blind 
and crippled, instead of endowing a 
passé-ballet-dancers’ home or leaving 
his money to the church?” 

“Tt was a rather unusual thing for a 
gugu-hating Spaniard to do. José Car- 
mine was a quaint little Spaniard, of no- 
ble descent, whose entire life was spent 
in doing good every way he could turn. 
I believe there was a love affair that 
terminated tragically when he was a 
younger man. After trying various re- 
forms for the Christianized natives, 
Carmine came down into the Moro 
country. Here he found that the gov- 
ernment took good care of outlaws by 
shooting them off, and made men out 
of fairly tractable Mohammedans. He 
decided that we ferreted out the lepers 
and worked rather decently during 
cholera and fever times. But there were 
two conditions in Moro affairs that 
called him to spend his life and money 
among them—this was after years of 
working in Leyte, and Luzon, and 


Samar. One condition—that of the 
women—seemed to him hopeless and 
be 1d his abilitv, and he decided to let 
time take care of it; he hoped that 


\merican women might bring a new 
viewpoint into the country, or that per- 
haps his other charity might prove an 
opening wedge. But the condition of 
the blind or crippled man in Mindanao 
struck him with horror. A blind wom- 
an babe is left to die at birth; but a man 
child is brought up in slavery or degra- 
dation, his affliction being considered a 
mark that Allah has sent him into the 
world to be treated as an outcast, a 
worthless leech, tolerated only because 
he is in a man’s body and all men may 
some time enter into heaven, even if it 
be one of the lower circles. 


“After much red tape and many con- 





ferences with the blessed Powers, José 
Carmine built the long, rambling house, 
with its outlying huts, off there in the 
valley. And to his protégé and life- 
long friend, ‘Nevada’ Hugo, he gave 
full charge. Perhaps the real reason 
why he cared so much to see Moro ba- 
bies with blinking, sightless eyes play- 
ing happily in the gardens, or to watch 
boys learning broom making or the 
women weaving, while the old people 
sat in unpersecuted contentment—per- 
haps the reason for this was that he 
always held a thin, nervous hand over 
his soft, brown eyes while talking; and 
if you looked sharply, you would have 
seen the vague, almost indistinguishable 
film that covered the pupils. There 
were only a few of us, Venner, who 
knew of the film, and of the days that 
Sefior Carmine spent in a dark room, 
or of the verdict of the Paris special- 
ist who told him gently that if he lived 
to be an old man—say sixty—he would 
not need to stay in a dark room, since 
all the world would answer as its sub- 
stitute. 

“You know the rest, Venner—how 
the little gentleman died, just as you 
came back from your furlough. Dying, 
he asked to be taken to Madrid to be 
buried with his father and mother, and 
Hugo took the body back. The will left 
everything to the institute, vesting 
Hugo with absolute authority, even to 
the admitting of inmates and the hiring 
of employees. Carmine so loved and 
trusted him—dqueer, hov 
man makes some one fatal mistake in 
judging character! You f 
Hugo’s long absence; you know, too, 
that the land bought from the sultan 
for the institute has not been paid for, 
and that the. sultan has been giving 
food and labor for the inmates, merely 
vaiting Hugo’s return for a settlement. 

“Now this letter arrives from Hugo, 
announcing that the money Carmine 
left in Spanish investments for the in- 
stitute has been lost—he will send a 
detailed account later on—stating that 
he is extremely sorry that the lack of 
personal means prevents his carrying 
on so noble a work, but trusts that the 
government will take up the cause, and 
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if he can ever be of any help, and so 
forth! Chungo [blackguard] I haven't 
a doubt that he has confiscated the 
money to travel with at leisure. 
The letter says that he is going away 
shortly to recover his health, the islands 
having impaired it. Now, then—the 
debt to the sultan. Ye gods, Venner, 
you know what the Powers would say 
if asked to pay, the endless arguing and 
delay it would take to convince ’em! 
And yet to turn out to the cruel mercies 
of the natives the old, helpless people 
who have grown used to kindness, the 
young people who are being taught 
trades, the children who are learning 
the big truths of civilization, the babies 
—it’s unthinkable! But who will fin- 
ish Aladdin’s window ?” 

They were silent. Each thought of 
the loads under which the post already 
staggered—the tracing of treason and 
outlaws, the building of sanitary houses, 
the suppressing of cholera, the institu- 
ting of a school system. The care 
of José Carmine’s blind would be the 
last straw. And yet—Carmine’s soul 
seemed to stand accusingly before them 
as if to ask: “What will you do with 
my people?” The sightless eyes of the 
blind seemed to stare at them with 
agonized questioning. 

The army surgeon broke the silence. 

“Caldwell, we’re so damned unlike 
that it’s fair betting we both ought to 
tell the sultan. What one wouldn’t say 
or promise, the other would. Every 
man is half knave and half hero—and 
the double combination ought to be 
good.” 

Caldwell yelled for a muchacho to 
saddle the ponies. 

“That’s the best thing you’ve said in 
a long time, Venner. You needn’t speak 
now for two days.” 


It was just a year since the young 
Sultan Davao had married the Princess 
Topal. Although it had been as true a 
love match as the comandancia had 
ever witnessed, it had been a diplomatic 
union as well; and the tribes of both 
bride and groom—the Lanao Moros and 
the Cotobato Moros—were praying for 
a crown prince. They were extremely 
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superstitious about the birth of this first 
child; both the sultan and his wife were 
strong allies of the American govern- 
ment, and the child was to be a sign of 
Allah’s pleasure or displeasure at their 
marriage, and at their allegiance to the 
Americanos. If it should be a girl, they 
would regard that allegiance as a calam- 
ity, a proof that the strength of their 
people was declining under Americano 
rule. The birth of the child was 
awaited almost as eagerly at the co- 
mandancia as at the palace. 


Caldwell and Venner found the 
young sultan sitting beside Topal’s 


couch, talking to her with a tenderness 
unusual in a Moro man. He rose to 
welcome the Americanos with a free 
sweep of his strong, young hands, and 
then pointed to Topal affectionately. 

“My princess is so well!” he said 
proudly. “She has been telling me her 
thoughts—pretty, jeweled thoughts that 
amuse me. See, Topal, Inspector Cald- 
well and the English doctor who makes 
our people strong and well—can you not 
say some word of greeting?” 

There was a mischievous flash in the 
young girl’s eyes as she raised them to 
the white men. She pushed back her 
long, dark braids of hair with her small, 
pointed hands, and beckoned one of her 
women to fan her. 

“Ah, you have come to tell us of the 
blind colony,” she bantered; “to tell us 
that the inmates wish—what is it you 
say ?—Americano mince pie with each 
chow [meal], as well as the rice and 
fish! Is that it? Or do they wish for 
a sewing machine such as the govern- 
ment gave me, and on which the tiny 
clothes have been made—or a phono- 
graph? Say what—and my lord will 
grant it.” 

Caldwell stammered some nonsense 
in reply. The doctor sat down beside 
her and began telling her of a new 
flower that he had found on the Capoy 
trail, a combination of rose and lily with 
a fragrance more wonderful than 
either. 

Caldwell motioned to the sultan that 
he wished to speak with him alone. Sat- 
isfied that his princess was in safe 
hands, the sultan led Caldwell into his 




















own apartments. Five minutes later, 
after telling Topal that he would gather 
a spray of the flowers in the cool of the 
afternoon and send them to her, the 
doctor slid cautiously into their ani- 
mated discussion on the foolishness of 
filing and blacking perfectly good white 
teeth. 

“Ah, the. English doctor!” said the 
sultan, with renewed interest. “And my 
Fopal—she is well?” 

“Horribly so—can't even give her a 
sugar pill.” Doc Venner glanced at 
Caldwell to see if the subject had been 
broached. 

The Sultan Davao threw back his 
slender, well-modeled head to laugh. 
He liked both Americanos—the army 
surgeon for his blunt, brisk manner of 
telling either unpleasant truths or joy- 
ous surprises, and Caldwell, senior in- 
spector, for his gentle, kindly manner 
of making one feel at peace with all 
the world—one’s self included. 

“And now?” questioned the sultan, 
impatient to be back with his wife, 
‘and now—for what have you wished 
to see me? More talk of the blind 
institute and the dead Spaniard? Bah, 
| like not the idea—weaklings, Allah’s 
discard—bad business !” 

\ frown crossed his face. 

“Tt is of the institute,” said Caldwell, 
taking the initiative. ‘How have you 








divined it? A seventh son—surely. 
Sultan Davao, you are a good Ameri- 
no subject, are you not ?—as good and 


al as your father be fore you? 
speaking English now, 
oiding the Arabic with its “thou” and 


ney were 


“thee.” 

“Of what crime can you accuse me 
that you doubt?’ There was a hurt 
look in the flashing, black eyes. 

“Of no crime. Only, if you are a 
true and loyal subject, you will bear 
the losses and calamities of your 
nation ?” 

“Is it pearl pirates?” asked the sul- 

a gleam of the old fighting spirit 
n his face. “My men are well trained, 
better with the creese than your men 
with their tut-tuts [rifles]. Is it to rush 
i. cota [fort] ?” 
“It is not pearl pirates, and there 
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is no enemy’s fort to be taken.” The 
army surgeon took up the burden. “It 
is a personal loss, Sultan Davao—it is 
the money for the Carmine Institute— 
the land you sold them, the food and 
labor you have supplied since Nevado 
Hugo’s absence. Hugo is a bad man; 
he has swindled you, has cheated the 
blind, has betrayed José Carmine’s 
trust. He has written us from Spain, 
claiming that the money for the insti- 
tute has been lost! We can do noth- 
ing; he is too far away. Sefior Carmine 
left everything in his hands, even the 
investing of funds, there were no di- 
rectors to make an examination semi- 
annually. You see, we are quite at your 
mercy. We hope—we : 

“The blind!” The snarl in the sul- 
tan’s voice was worse than either man 
had feared. “What are the blind but 
Allah’s discard ?” 

“The government,” continued the 
doctor evenly, “has no funds at hand at 
present to make good your loss.” He 
smiled faintly as he thought of the end-. 
less pink teas and charity bazaars that 
the majors’ wives would give to raise 
the money. “Sefior Carmine’s death is 
one of those things that none of us can 
explain. But there is no money at pres- 
ent, Sultan Davao—and you must be 
generous enough to give us time in 
which we can make some plan or ar- 
rangement to y 

“The blind!” the sultan repeated, 
with a significant gesture. “You know 
what | think of the blind and the crip- 
pled.- They have women in that valley 
place, women who have no right to be 
living.” His hand was shaking with 
anger. “Am I a fool that I should be 
swindled, a Moro sultan swindled by 
your powerful country?” The sneer 
in his voice made them wince. “Am I 
a poor Mohammedan, to deny the 
teachings of my faith? No!” He rose 
and walked toward the army surgeon 
with long, swinging steps. “I will not 
listen to such robbery. I will not har- 
bor such bringers of ill luck as those 
who sleep, and eat, and grow fat on 








strong men’s labor and food. The in- 
stitute is mine—do you hear? I have 


the papers in your English saying so, 
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stating the loan; I have them in Span- 
ish and in Arabic, too. It is mine—and 
the people in it are mine. Do you know 
what I will do? I will take every crip- 
pled man and blind man, and brand 
them as my slaves, pigs who have wal- 
lowed in idleness, covering their eyes 
with a veil. And the women and chil- 
dren? I will have them thrown into 
the a 

“The Princess Topal wishes you,” 
said a brown slave softly. 

The army surgeon 
share. It was Caldwell 
loophole. 

“The sultan will be with her soon,” 
he told the slave presumptuously. 

Then he faced the tall, sinewy young 
man, who folded his embroidered sa- 
rong around his shoulders with a ges- 
ture of calm indifference as to what 
any one might say. 

“Rigal Davao,” said Caldwell slowly, 
“within a very few days, or possibly 
hours, there will be a little child, a man 
babe, born in the palace. Ail the people 
in the barrio are waiting for him, all 
the people of the princess’ tribe are 
waiting. We white men on the hill are 
waiting, too. The fiesta will last a week 
—and money will be thrown to the poor, 
platters of rich food will be given to 
any one who asks, bracelets and nose 
rings and anklets to the harem. All 
the valley and all the mountain will re- 
joice at the coming of the man bal 


done his 
saw the 


had 
who 


who, in turn, will grow to be as 

and reliant a rajahmundah as you w 
who will go to Manila and study [ng- 
lish ; who will come back to marry some 
dato’s daughter and take the responsi- 
bility of the province from your aging 
shoulders. Sire, such a happening is 
close, close at hand. Would you, there- 
fore, on the very eve of so great an 
event—more joyous than your betrothal 


or your marriage—would you do vio- 
lence to those for whom we ask mercy? 
Will you not stay your anger, turn it 
into joy for welcoming the man babe?’ 

The sultan had turned away from 
Caldwell toward the apartments of To- 


pal. Could they have seen his face, 
they would have noticed that a gentler 


expression had come into it. 
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A long silence followed. Then, with- 
out turning toward them, the young sul- 
tan answered: 

“Tf the child be a strong man babe, 
I will not molest or harm the blind, 
although they are as loathsome to me 
as poisonous serpents. Weakness is not 
in our language; it was in Manila they 
taught me that—and fear—and coward- 
ice. But as a test of joy for my son— 
my son!”—he paused in the ecstasy of 
repeating the words—“I pledge you 
satety for your institute—until the gov- 
ernment decides what way is best to 
pay the debt.” 

“We thank you, 
Caldwell said gravely. 

“And I will stay in the palace,” added 
the army surgeon, “‘lest the princess 
wish me.” 

Caldwell, guiding his horse slowly up 
the steep trail, looked back at the palace 
and the round mosque beside it. 

“Tf it isn't a man babe,” he said aloud 
drearily, “if it isn’t a man _ babe 
Carmine, why -did you leave an Alad- 
din’s window 7” 


Sultan Davao,” 


Early the next morning, Caldwell 
was roused by music, the Moro chant of 
joy that is sung on rare occasions. 
Stepping out on the veranda, he was 
met by the sultan, who threw himself 
at his feet. 

“Allah, be praised, the man babe is 
born! The English doctor is more won- 
lerful than the cadi! I have seen my 

my man babe, my 

lal Come, come into the 

v WI! us, beloved brother! All 
valley must rejoice—the blind, even 
the crippled may have 
See, there is noth- 
ing I will not do! I have seen the 
beautiful, straight-limbed man babe! 
I have kissed him—as the father kisses 
his son but once. I have seen my 


blind and 


] 
manrok [chicken]. 


prin 
Le ] } 
Ai 1idatt 


nd was holding Cald- 
well’s shoulders in a tense grip. Be- 
hind him stood the cargadors with the 
imperial litter, their white, embroidered 
robes swaying in the light breeze. Back 
of these slaves and harem favor- 
ites, according to custom. All were 
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chanting the monotonous song of joy, 
praising Allah, praising Maopay 
[good], an even older deity whom, in 
bursts of sudden loyalty, the natives 
worshiped when deeply grieved or 
pleased. 

“And the man _ babe?” Caldwell 
struggled to keep from telling the sul- 
tan that a heavy load right at the base 
of his head had slipped away at the 
news, tried to make his joy consistent 
with his dignity. ‘And the man babe— 
we can see him?” 

A slight cloud 
smile. 

“The English doctor is all wise, all 
powerful.” Caldwell knew that he had 
lost his place in the first rank, and 
thanked his stars that Venner had re- 
turned from his furlough in time. “The 
English doctor says it must be a full 
seven days and nights before I see my 
man babe—save when he is sleeping! 
But my Topal shall see him and hear 
him cry—and tell me Oh, the ra- 
jahmundah. Allah be praised! Sing 
louder, louder, louder !”’ 


crossed the bright 


He turned to his people with passion- 
ate fury, as if to key them up to the 
breaking point of emotion. 

“And why?” asked Caldwell, before 
he thought. 

But the sultan was urging him to 


have his pony saddled—or would he 
ride in the royal litter? Yes, yes, that 
was it. Bah, what were blind institutes 
to him, what was money? The man 
habe had come—and Topal had smiled 

and the English doctor was all wise. 

But Caldwell answered in monosyl- 
lables—and the heavy pressure at the 
back of his head returned as he waited, 
through the jolting, hilarious ride, to 
reach Doc Venner and grasp his hand 
and ask the truth. And when the army 
surgeon—his face gray with the worry 
of hours, with endless debating in his 
own soul as to how to tell the truth— 
met Caldwell and told—Caldwell stag- 
gered, and the cry of the harem women 
and the jangle of the G bells fell faint 
upon his ears. 

The army surgeon thought it wiser to 
defer the truth-telling until Topal was 
stronger—and in her weakened, happy 
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state, the truth could be so easily dulled 
and twisted. It would be time enough 
after the great fiesta to tell the sultan 
what had happened. For the troops 
would be home by then, and they would 
be badly needed. 

Caldwell asked again, to be sure that 
the sun of yesterday had not twisted 
his senses a trifle awry. 

“T tell you the rajahmundah’s blind,” 
repeated Doc Venner roughly. “The 
eyes will never open—blind! God help 
Aladdin’s window !” 


The barrio had exhausted itself in 
rejoicing, in besieging the window of 
the little rajahmundah’s nursery with 
entreaties to see him. In the mosque 
there had been a solemn ceremony of 
praise, and a dedication of the child to 
the sultanship. 

Every morning to the comandancia 
came baskets of, freshly picked fruit, 
or some quaint hammered-silver piece 
wrought by the sultan’s expert work- 
men. Every evening Caldwell and the 
army surgeon, waiting patiently for the 
troops’ return, would sit on either side 
of the sultan and force course after 
course of impossible food down their 
throats, listening to their host’s joyful 
impatience for the time when the rajah- 
mundah should be laid in his arms that 
he might see him close at hand and 
listen to his queer, tiny cries. 

And every night, later, Caldwell, with 
would ask the 
army surgeon whether he was sure, oh, 
absolutely sure, that the little rajahmun- 
dah’s eyes would not open. To which 
the army surgeon would answer, with 
Then there 
Doc Venner 


a dogged stubbornness, 


a grim smile: “Never.” 
would be a pause, and 
would add: 

“If the troops aren’t here by the 
tenth day, the storm-will have to burst. 
I, can’t keep the man away from his 
own child any longer. Think what it’s 
been now—a week—and Topal is be- 
ginning to suspect. ‘Whyfore does the 
man babe sleep so often and whyfore 
is he sleeping always when he is laid in 
my arms?’ she has asked. Caldy, what’s 
going to happen to the blind institute 
when the sultan learns the truth?” 
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“Happen?” Caldwell gave a peculiar 
little click of the teeth. ‘Why, lantaca 
[cannon] will be lined up around them 
and fired, and those who are so unfor- 
tunate as to survive will be marked 
with a campilan [two-handled sword] 
until Davao’s wrath is appeased. Then 
the schoolhouses will be burned, and 
the people will be told not to obey us 
and drink river water and die like flies. 
They’ll come up to the comandancia and 
take us, and probably Fr 

“T shouldn’t have been such an ass 
as to ask and let ourselves conjure up 
nasty panoramas. But living down 
here with this secret, keeping it from 
even the harem nurses under the guise 
of making the man babe stronger than 
if women handled him—it’s getting me, 
do you understand? Getting me. It 
was more to spare Topal, Caldy, than 
to wait until the troops came. You 
know what I mean.” 

Caldwell nodded. “But he loves her.” 

“But he does not know that his child 
is blind. Wait!” 

On the morning of the tenth day, 
Caldwell and the army surgeon sum- 
moned the sultan to the mosque, asking 
that his chief pandita and a cadi from 
Topal’s tribe be present. All the day 
before, they had kept an anxious look- 
out for the sight of dusty, brown figures 
marching up the trail, a strip of flag 
fluttering in front. But the tenth day 
came, and Caldwell, who had been play- 
ing the role of Sister Anne, left the 
lookout station to into the 
valley. 

Topal was watching her baby as he 
slept. Venner dropped in casually to 
tell her that she must not try waken- 
ing him until they returned. He was 
to bring her hus'and to see him—the 
English process of making him a strong, 
hardy, man warrior was ended. 

Whereupon, Topal, looking at the 
army surgeon with her grave, serious 
eyes, eyes with a curious blue-gray 
tinge in them, said softly: 

“You have tried so hard, 
doctor—but I[ know.” 

“And you feel 
Venner. 


descend 


English 


” 


burst out 
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“IT am a mother,” Topal answered, 
with a new dignity. 

The sultan, pacing impatiently up and 
down the outer room of the mosque, 
was telling in quick, native sentences 
what he was going to do for the rajah- 
mundah. He would teach him to ride 
as no rajahmundah had ever ridden, he 
would teach him to shoot—with Eng- 
lish rifles—and to load a cannon like 
a regular. He would teach him Ara- 
bic and native and English, and he 
would send him to Manila to be given 
Latin and French, and a new grasp on 
Old World truth. He would dress him 
American fashion, he would have him 
drill with the American flag, he would 
give him books to read—American and 
English—such as his father had so 
wisely given him. And as for Topal— 
the beautiful bride mother—he would 
dress her in the richest of fabrics, he 
would give her jewels and rare feather 
ornaments. She should drink the 
choicest wines and be driven through 
the flower-covered mountain slopes that 
she loved so well. The English doctor 
should have money with which to build 
his soldier hospital and the senior in- 
spectar should be presented with a bag 
of pesos. He could buy books for the 
school, or flags, or what not—the pesos 
should be his. And as for the Carmine 
Institute—let them live. Who, in the 
throes of so great a joy, could possibly 
stop to consider such menaces? Let 
them live—it was a whim of the white 
men to want them unmolested. True, 
he had lost money—but he had gained 
his rajahmundah, his beautiful man 
babe, his successor to the province! 

His face glowed with happiness as 
he paced back and forth, refusing to 
listen to interruptions. Happiness was 
his—and the rajahmundah—and Topal. 
And he was an Americano—glorious, 
brave Americano—and he would stand 
the loss of money and land because of 
the rajahmundah whom Allah had sent 
Was 
\mericano troops were 
not yet returned. They, too, should 
have their fiesta. He would see that 
they had choice wine and chicken, and 
the dancing girls should amuse them, 


as a sign of His pleasure. He 


sorry that the 
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and they would be allowed to look at 
his son and so be blessed. How often 
the rajahmundah had slept! But the 
sultan believed that he had been slip- 
ping back to Allah to listen to sage ad- 
vice and to be given more strength. Ah, 
English doctors were wise, they 
were 

Venner 
mosque. 

The sultan rushed toward them ef- 
fusively. 

“My rajahmundah, shall I be able to 
see him, to hear his voice 1 

It was \Venner who spoke. 

“For ten days, Sultan Davao, we 
have kept from you a secret. Kept it 
because your princess was not strong, 
and because the taos felt that a fiesta 
was due them. Then, too, we were 
waiting for our troops to return—oh, 
we shall be frank with you—for the 
secret is not a pleasant one; not one 
that your ears will welcome. Sultan 
Davao, Allah sent you a man babe——” 

“He is not stricken with disease 

The gasp in the sultan’s voice turned 
Caldwell sick with horror for what was 
to follow. 

“It is not disease—it is Allah’s way 
of teaching you pity,” Caldwell an- 
swered in turn. “For Allah sent your 
man babe with sealed eyelids—blind— 
like those in the Carmine refuge Per- 
haps he may always be looking at Al- 
lah and never at the world——” 

Caldwell drew a deep breath. He 
ad done his 

Che pandita whispered quickly in the 
ultan’s ear. The cadi made the pro- 
tecting sign of the sacred crescent. 

Then the storm burst. The sultan 
took the solemn curse of his religion 
against the blind. 

“Tt is an everlasting visitation upon 
my people.” He jumped the bonds of 
fatherhood and thought of the nation 
that called him leader. ‘I have brought 
shame and ruin on my subjects. Allah 
has punished me for my misdeeds, for 


and Caldwell entered the 


best. 


giving land and good food for the blind 
and crippled—such as are not worthy 


to live.” His terrible rage seemed to 
swerve into a temporary grief. “My 
people—when they hear this—to have 
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such an_ institution—the 
send a man babe 


permitted 
mockery of it, to 
blinded! Blinded! Reparation shall be 
made my people. Americanos, I tell 
you now, as a Moro sultan, no longer 
as a subject, that every inmate in the 
Carmine Institute shall die. The pan- 
dita, he has whispered that if enough 
human lives are offered as a sacrifice, 
perhaps the rajahmundah’s eyes may be 
unsealed. Allah forgive me!” 

“Sultan Davao—will you not lis- 
ten———”” The army surgeon held out a 
protesting hand. 

The sultan struck at it in contempt. 

“Thou!” he lapsed into the Arabic; 
anger made English too slow to tell his 
wrath. “Thou, doctor of the white 
liars! White doctor, such as was 
brought to the house of the worthless 
blind and crippled! Ah, the helpless, 
shut-eyed man babe! And yet I hate 
him, too. A woman babe could have 
been killed and forgotten. But a man 
babe—a blind man babe! Allah, I 
promise thee that I will sacrifice 
enough of life to satisfy thee. I prom- 
ise 

The sultan, with his pandita and his 
cadi, brushed by the white men. They 
walked out into the narrow street to 
get into the royal litter. There was 
that ominous calm in their bearing that 
spells danger, like the low, gray, de- 
pressing atmosphere before the out- 
break of a storm. 

Caldwell knew where they were 
going—to the palace, to take the rajah- 
mundah rudely in their arms and try 
to unseal his eyes; to assail Topal; to 
send the lighted torch from barrio to 
barrio; to gather the clans of Topal’s 
people and their own so that they might 
storm down upon the blind colony with 
barbarous cruelty, and rejoice in every 
limp body that should weigh heavily 
upon the tall, broken spears of cogon 
grass! 


The slim, winding line of dusty 
brown figures set Caldwell’s heart to 
beating unbelievably fast. The army 
surgeon leaned against the porch of the 
cuartel to give silent thanks and then 
to shout out in harsh native to the hand- 
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ful of regular troopers left behind that 
they must be ready for work. 

Up the steep pathway came the 
tired men, filled with tales of hardship 
and unaccountable delays, of sulky taos 
and bad food, and stiff places to march 
through and the skirmishing for a tent- 
ing ground where the bosque snakes 
and inhabitants might not bother them. 
Young Harvey was at the head and lit- 
tle Corcoran at the rear. Corcoran’s 
arms were raw with scratches from the 
cogon grass and Harvey had had a heat 
stroke. 

But there was no time to listen to 
their experiences. On to the Carmine 
Institute the men tramped, the few 
fresh troopers leading and Caldwell gal- 
loping along on a fleet, gray pony. They 
might burn the comandancia to appease 
Allah, if they chose—the Powers were 
bound to replace that—they might steal 
the fort plans, or the food supplies, or 
do what they would in the way of 
personal vengeance—but  Aladdin’s 
window must be finished! 

Harvey rode beside Caldwell part of 
the way, searching with field glasses for 
the cloud of angry Moros preparing to 
burst upon them. But only the soft 
call of the birds and the sight of waving 
vegetation rewarded him. 

Reaching the institute, the troops 
were placed in a circle about the main 
building, while the natives in the out- 
huts inside, with as 

food 
Was prat tical 

Then Dox 
them briefly what had happened, and to 
warn them that for Senor Carmine’s 
sake, as well as for the sake of the 
Americano government, they must be 
calm and not become panic-stricken. 
There were a thousand troops guard- 
ing them, he said, and no possible harm 
could come to them. That was a kind 
lie, as Caldwell said afterward. 

As the army doctor spoke, a stillness 
came over the inmates, and the only 
ones who whimpered were two nurses 
from Manila and the youngish doctor. 
The blindies were silent—with the stoic 
silence that absence of vision sometimes 
give—while the cripples huddled to- 


side were taken 


many upplhes and banig n 


Venner stood up 
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gether with childish faith in those 
whose limbs were straight. 

From outside came a cry. Corcoran 
rushed into the hall, his usually ruddy 
face pale with excitement. 

“Caldy, she’s come here with the 
rajahmundah—— She’s come—— She 
says—— My God, Caldy, we'll be slit 
into ribbons for her coming—we’ll 
be——” 

“Who has come?” Caldwell made a 
soothing sound to the inmates. 

“The Princess Topal in her litter— 
and she’s carrying the rajahmundah. 
She made the troops let her pass. Send 
her back, Caldy! It'll make the sultan 
frenzied—beside himself! He'll tor- 
ture, instead of ‘killing decently.’ 

“T am not fearful.” Topal had en- 
tered the room. Her slaves were still 
carrying her, and Caldwell saw the top 
of a small brown head nestling close 
against her slender, firm arm. ‘Leave 
me here and go back,” she said to her 
slaves in the same determined voice. 
“Go back—before thy master knows of 
the flight.”’ 

Caldwell led her inside, the baby stir- 
ring in her arms. Sinking back among 
the cushions that Caldwell placed for 
her, she smiled at him gently. 

“Why did you come?” asked Cald- 
well, after a long, silent look had passed 
between them. “You know how des- 
perate the situation, the adde 
ness of affail vill you no 
\ reali 
who do 
princess 


d grave- 


t return 
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The rajahmundah sobbed in his sleep. 
Topal bent swiftly to kiss his face. 

“My is blind,” she sdid swiftly, 
“and [ love him. Sefor Carmine loved 
his blind people. If any harm come to 
these people, the same harm should 
justly come to my child. He belongs 
here. That is all.” 

For an instant 
terror that hung | 
proaching massacre, the fagged troops 
liable to collapse under the additional 
strain, the debt; he saw only Topal, 
with her grayish-blue eyes and long, 
dark braids, holding the tiny boy so 


son 


Caldwell forgot 


over them, the ap- 
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gently, and speaking with a wisdom that 
he could never quite comiprehend. 

“And you have found motherhood 
the great leveler, little Topal?’” he 
asked. “Ah, if only Carmine had cut 
through his other window!” 

“T do not know about windows,” To- 
pal answered. “I am so tired—and the 
sultan has been very angry with me. 
I have come for protection as well as 
for justice. See, I am not strong.” She 
held out a trembling hand. “You will 
not send me back ?” 

“Not if it means the last man of us 
lving useless before the doorway,” Cald- 
well promised. 

Topal snatched his hand to kiss it 
eagerly. There was a strange smile on 
her face that Caldwell could not 
fathom. Topal did not know of figura- 
tive “windows,” but in her heart a long- 
strangled, silent hope—a hope born 
among Moro women many generations 
ago—had flamed into being. Topal 
was brave. She had the rare courage 
that surpasses the courage of men. But 
like such brave persons, she kept it 
hidden safely until the crucial time in 
which to prove its usefulness. 

Caldwell closed the door gently. To- 
pal smiled at him again—a mystic, 
cloudlike smile that let the sadness and 
the tragedy peep through the pastel 
mirth. 

“Caldy, won’t she go back?” 
he army surgeon frantically. 
flight is known, the sultan 
ut know what he'll do. He'll 
ind then kill, like pulling the wings of 
insects off, one by one, and then crush- 
ing. We’ll be——” 

“T was thinking,” 
slowly. “I’ve a little money | 
exactly. need. How much have 
Venner, after your furlough?” 

“A few hundred, and Harvey has 


asked 
“When 
Caldy, 


torture 


Caldwell 
don’t 
you, 


said 


nis _ 

‘Pshaw !’? Caldwell laughed at the ab- 
surdity of it. “As if money would buy 
him off now! What can we do? 
Shoot hell into the first row of ap- 
proaching Moros, and be shot down like 
men by the second!” 

“And she will not go back?” 


“She has the right to stay—she brings 
us the blind rajahmundah, and gives 
him into our charge. He is one of us.” 

“Too bad’—the army surgeon was 
slightly hysterical—“that Topal wasn’t 
the rajahmundah’s father!” 

Outside came a signal of alarm. 
Down the field of waving cogon, with 
its narrow, catlike trail, scarcely per- 
ceptible save to trained eyes, marched 
the sultan’s army. One by one, the 
brown, almost naked figures crawled 
their way toward the institute. Cald- 
well thanked God that Sefor Carmine 
had surrounded the buildings with sun- 
ny, pleasant gardens; at least there 
could be no back-handed attack, no 
scaling of cota walls, and strangling of 
men unawares. 

But the American flag marched as 
well, and the sultan marched beside it 
—a sign of peace! The figure of the 
high priest was barely discernible. 

The troopers looked at Caldwell for 
a signal. Was this a ruse, devoid of 
honor, to keep the troops from instant 
firing—the display of mock allegiance 
to make an opportunity for a sudden, 
mad swoop and onslaught? But Cald- 
well, who had known the sultan’s fa- 
ther, and who had seen the sultan him- 
self take his oath of allegiance, felt his 
instinctive appeal to the honor that the 
Americanos had tried to teach him. 

“Salute!” he yelled hoarsely, while 
Harvey and muttered oaths 
under their breath 

“Caldy—it’s murder—they’ll 
Salute!” repeated Caldwell grimly. 

Inside, the blind were singing an old 
New England hymn that one of the 
nurses had taught them. The broken 
English jarred on Caldwell’s ears. It 
was all so horrible, so unnecessary! 


> 


What was the goal, what was the gain! 
For one mad second, he longed to tear 
down the American flag beside him and 
prostrate himself before the Moros 
while he apologized to them for having 
upr ted old ideas and ethics. He 
longed to tell them to go back to the 
ways of their fathers and forgive the 
white man’s intrusion. It all seemed 
a hopeless mistake, the traces of which 
it would take long to obliterate. Car- 


Corcoran 
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mine’s work, so well meant, but so de- 
structive in its ending 

“Now the-e day ees over, 

Night is drawing nigh-h, 

Leesten, leetle cheeldren, 

To the Savior’s s 

It seemed as if the sounds from 
within would drive him mad, but he 
said, “Salute!” for a third time, and 
put one numbed arm to his cap band 
in reverence to the stripes. 

Every brown hand obeyed him. 

A cloud of dust from a sudden wind 
hid the approaching army. They could 
see only dim objects advancing. , 

Inside, the hymn had been finished 
and they had begun “America.” An 
old, quavering tenor voice led. 

“My countree—’tis of thee-e, 
Sweet land of libeerty, 
Of the-ee—we seeng 

The dust had cleared. The flag still 
swung in the breeze, and the sultan 
clutched no sword with his hand; in- 
stead, he gave a return salute. Even 
the pandita’s arms were folded. 

Within‘ fifty feet of the troops, the 
sultan stopped his men. Alone, with 
only the pandita as escort, he crossed 
into the gardens. Caldwell met him. 

The sultan waved aside the cowering 
troops with an air of indifference; he 
knew so well how shattered they were, 
how easy it would be to conquer. That 
was not what he wanted, not what’ he 
had come for. Nor did he care for the 
blind within, or for the money that he 
had lost. Superstition had leaped up 
permost in the tangle, and the long, 
thin-faced pandita had suggested to him 
the climax of the situation. 

“She is here?” asked the pandita re- 
spectfully—the pandita was always re- 
spectful. 

“She came of 
Caldwell retorted. 

“So we learned.” 
the sultan as if to say, 
have no further delay.’ 

“We must talk with you inside.’ The 
pandita still carried the conversation. 

The army surgeon would have inter- 
fered, but Caldwell gave him no oppor- 
tunity. 


her own seeking,” 
The pandita faced 
“You can surely 
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“The blind and crippled have come 
together under fear of an attack,” he 
admitted. “The presence of our flag 
among your men told us that such was 
not the case. Into the small oftice— 
Carmine’s office—and without the pan- 
dita, sire.” 

The sultan made no protest. His face 
was set in stern, firm lines. The pandita 
had merely been a convenience for con- 
versation. He knew so utterly what 
he was about to do that the presence 
of the whole world or of no one would 
make no difference. The pandita, how- 
ever, felt that the plan was being 
wedged into. He made a faint murmur 
that it would be better otherwise. But 
the sultan, like one in a dream, fol- 
lowed Caldwell. 

The office led into the room where 
Topal had been sitting with her baby, 
listening to the troopers’ talk, to the 
singing, to Caldwell’s command to sa- 
lute, to the suave voice of the pandita. 
Now, she would listen to her husband, 
and hear what he had come for. Now 
—now was the time for courage! 

“Topal cannot come back with you 
unless you promise her kind treatment.” 
Caldwell plunged into the midst of the 
topic recklessly. “She is not fit to bear 
your anger. As for money, Sultan Da- 
vao, we, personally, can give to you 
the j 

“There is but one thing to do.” 
sultan’s voice had lost its boyisl 
ring; it was th Fa pe 
“Such 


it oF 


“1 “t 
an act 


woman is unheard of 
warning to take sure 
may keep the pesos, the land, 1 
keep your troopers from battle! They 


1, you may 
are soft, with women’s arms when it 
comes to handling the sword. That is 
not it—it is the man babe’s sealed eyes 
And those can be opened. Topa! 
die as the human sacrifice supre 
these worthless things within 
worth the killing. The priests 
creed it in the mosque—and 

came for Topal, she had fled, showing 
her guilt. The child will be cared for 
by the women of the harem. Topal 
must die. Not until then will the man 
babe’s sight be given him!” 
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The sultan was calm, even deliberate ; 
he waited for Caldwell’s approval. 

But as Caldwell hesitated, the low 
door was pushed back, and Topal’s 
voice said in native, “Rigal, my hus- 
band—you wish for my death?” 

The sultan turned—one mad flush of 
love for her came into his heart; but 
the sight of the small, brown head held 
tightly in her arms, and the thought of 
the pandita, drove away any weakness. 

“You must die,” he told her. “You 
have disgraced your people, you have 
left them, you have brought ruin on us. 
To unseal the eyes, you must die!” 

“I will die,” Topal said calmly, “*be- 
cause I am a Moro woman—not a man. 
You or your men would not die for the 
man babe; you wish to live for him and 
ior all that he may bring to you in the 
way of glory. But I, who love so much, 
whose mother pains have brought cour- 
age and knowledge, I will die! I will 
not disgrace my people in death. See, 
you may shoot me with the Americano 
rifle or plunge your creese into my heart 
—the heart that has beat always for 
you, my husband; or you may burn me 
suttee fashion, as they do in India, with 
an image for my husband, so that no 
blame be ever attached to you; you may 
poison me in the mosque. It matters not, 
Only see that the little, lonesome one 
has good care—harem women are care- 
less. And the eyes will not unseal, my 
husband; the good Allah sent him to 
teach you a great truth.” 

“You die willingly ?” 

he sultan looked at her in amaze- 

ent, every tender emotion and mem- 
ry of their betrothal and marriage rose 
up to choke the anger and crowd it 
back. 

“\Vould you die for the man babe?’ 
asked Topal. 

The sultan was silent. 

“\Vould you face death for him?” 

The robes of her loose costume hid 
the child absolutely. 

“Would you die for him?” 
same, grave voice. 

“No,” the sultan answered with a 
wild burst of truth; “not—not—for a 
babe—not for that, my Topal. In war, 
in battle—but not for a babe!’ 
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Still that 
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Topal knew that victory was near 
at hand. 

“And yet—you are a brave man— 
and a woman is a thing to be tolerated. 
Ah, my Rigal, long after I am dead, you 
will think of this and you will say, 
‘Topal loved me—she died because | 
wished her to cat 

But love had mastered him, admira- 
tion for her supremacy of courage. 

“Thou shalt not die,” he cried in 
Arabic. “Topal, I, too, should die; if 
thou wert taken from me g 

He bowed his head against the wall, 
acknowledging to himself that the love 
that civilization had taught him could 
defeat that which his forefathers had 
trained him to be supreme in. 

“Topal!” he cried, turning back to 
her with outstretched arms. They had 
forgotten Caldwell. But Topal did not 
come to him. Instead, she placed in 
them the sleeping baby—and a sudden, 
overpowering love and fierce tenderness 
for the tiny-limbed being came into his 
heart. 

“Tell me,” he said weakly, searching 
her gravely beautiful face, ‘‘what 
wouldst thou have me do?” 

And Topal answered with a simplic- 
ity born of innocence and without hint 
of missionary drilling: 

“Treat those who see not as thou 
wouldst treat him or have him treated 
—for each is the treasure of some 
woman!” 

A soft cry broke the pause that fol- 
lowed. Looking down at the flat little 
face, the sultan saw two dark, blinky 
eyes staring up at him! 

“Allah—the eyes—a miracle!” he 
sobbed, holding the child out to Cald- 
well that he might see what had hap- 
pened. 

“No miracle—but the learning of a 
great truth,” Topal answered, her voice 
breaking a bit with intensity. “See, you 
are looking at the rajahmundah, the 
beautiful man babe for whom you so 
long prayed. Did you think, my hus- 
band, that I did not hear the English 
captain asking mercy for the blind—the 
day of the rajahmundah’s birth? Was 
I deaf? And are the walls of stone? 
Ah, even then I planned to make you 
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learn to help them willingly. And then 
—then came the rajahmundah. And 
that same night, little Mata, the slave 
girl, had a man babe given her—but its 
eyes were sealed; four hours after 
birth, the eyes were sealed. And in her 
terror of the cruelty that would befall 
it”’—the reproach in her voice made 
the sultan drop his eyes—‘“‘she crawled 
to the basket of the rajahmundah and, 
while the English doctor was speaking 
with you, she placed her man_ babe 
within it and took mine. Ah, mothers 
do much more for the children they 
bear! For ten days, the English doctor 
labored to open the eyes. 1, alone, had 
seen what the slave girl did—but she 
did not know. And because I, too, had 
learned of motherhood, along with a 
slave, I waited to see if my husband 
would accept fatherhood with the same 
bigness of understanding! Not even 
English schools teach that, my Rigal. 
“Your anger must not turn to little 
Mata—but to yourself. For she did it 
for her child alone. Has she not been 


a slave for sixteen years and stood the 


lash and the market place? What was 
before her child but mistreatment and 
cruel branding? But the rajahmundah 
would be raised in happy richness. I 
love the slave girl for it—and I kept 
her secret. I waited—waited to do 
what I have done. \Vhen Mata learned 
that 1 was in danger, she came to me 
and confessed, offering to die. Have 
you so loyal a slave or so brave a sol- 
dier? And I gave her back her blind 
babe and sent her away, promising 
safety. I came here with the rajah- 
mundah to see what punishment you 
would demand of me, what lies you 
would listen to from the pandita who 
crouches outside. And it was death, my 
Rigal—was that not severe? Ah,” the 
quiver of tenderness in her voice made 
it sound like a lullaby, “you can make 
your rajahmundah grow into the brave 
warrior you wished him to be—and to- 
gether, you and I, we will teach him 
pity for the weak!” 

The sultan knelt at her feet. 


Cald- 
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well, whose long years had been spent 
among them, had never once witnessed 
such an act. But the sultan knelt there 
and prayed to her for forgiveness, for 
strength, for insight. Somehow he 
dimly felt that to pray to Allah would 
be futile; a man deity would not quite 
understand ! 

Topal bent to kiss his head softly. 
Then she reached for her son. 

“T am tired—and little Mata is so 
anxious—I think, my husband, I think 
we shall go back.” 

A week later, a dispatch from the 
proprietor of a small inn in southern 
France reached the comandancia. 
There was a long bill, cabled at the gov- 
ernment’s expense, an announcement of 
the quick, painless death of one Nevada 
Hugo who had come there the previous 
night. The innkeeper also stated that 
there were papers telling of money for 
the Carmine Blind Institute in Minda- 
nao, papers concerning investments. He 
presumed that it was an official affair, 
so he had cabled at once. The man had 
no heirs or friends—and there was 
much money. Would some one come 
and investigate the matter, or should the 
consul be given authority to act? 

Caldwell took the message over the 
wire himself. He read it aloud to the 
army surgeon and the two lieutenants. 
But before he had finished, they began 
telling him to start packing his traps— 
the steamer sailed in the morning; this 
would be a fine excuse for a whirl at 
Paris and a look in at Monte Carlo. Of 
course he was going—no such thing as 
saving no, there wasn't a possible ob- 
jection. 

So Caldwell let them haul his old 
black bag out, and ‘begin swearing as 
to what and what not he had room for. 
But he knew that Aladdin’s window 
would be finished; and not only that— 
but that another window had been cut 
in the same figurative palace ; a window 
that would light the harem, and at 
which Moro women, holding fast t 
Topal’s courageous hands, might 
gather and, looking out, see the truth. 
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was in the middle of Bell- 
water footbridge that I first 
saw her, walking softly to- 
ward me in her coarse little 
gray gown and jacket. I had 
left Gryce, the village man of all work, 
at his task of reshingling the old cot- 
tage that I had just purchased, while 
I sought the pleasanter diversions of a 
pipe and of feeding the trout. Pres- 
ently, I had become aware of footsteps 
on the narrow planking behind me, and, 
as I heard them draw near, I turned 
and saw a woman of perhaps three and 
thirty, bareheaded, carrying a slender 
cherry cane, and approaching directly 
upon me. It was apparent that we 
would collide unless one of us made 
way, and yet, so sudden and abrupt was 
her unwavering advance, that I could 
stand there in a sort of helpless 
urprise, and, at the last instant, and 
an effort of will, cough desperately. 
l‘or, in that instant, and from a glance 
at her eyes, I knew her to be blind. 

Instantly she paused, and her face 
flashed into a smile that reassured me, 
and a delicate color came into her 
cheeks. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, in a voice like 
music. “I did not know any one was 
here.” 

“Yes,” said I confusedly. “I 
feeding the trout.” 

She turned her face toward the wa- 
ter, a fine face, with its delicate brows, 
its dependable forehead, its firm, yet 
sensitively modeled, chin. 


only 
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“Throw something to them,” she 
said. “I love to hear them.” 

[ tossed a handful of crumbs, and 
the surface of the brook was instantly 
slashed_by a dozen struggling and vo- 
racious little bodies. 

She laughed delightedly. 

“That’s when they’re very hungry.” 
She bent her head, listening. “Little 
pigs !” 

By some swift alchemy, she seemed 
subtly changing, as if, through the 
woman’s face, a young girl had begun 
shyly to peep, with dimpling cheek and 
roguish droop. of mouth, and that flash- 
ing, winsome smile again and quicken- 
ing color. 

She turned her gray eyes far beyond 
me. 

“Tf you go down to the big, flat rock, 
vonder,”” she pointed with her little 
stick, “you can them from your 
hand, and even feel them. I do, on 
moonlight nights, so the boys 
won't know.” She stepped to the op- 
posite handrail. ‘Don’t let them see 
you, else they’d snare them.” 

With a faint inclination of her head, 
she passed on, full of quick buoyancy, 
of a certain voluptuous vigor, and yet 
curiously giving one the impression 
that she was listening to, or listening 
for, some faint and distant voice. The 
gracious lines of her slender figure de- 
fied her clumsy garb. 

[ watched her, marveling, until she 
disappeared among the pines of the op- 
posite bank. Her grace, her rare sweet- 
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ness of manner, the very tones of her 
voice, were as much at variance with 
the atmosphere of this ascetic New 
England village as they were alien to 
its bleakly shrewd inhabitants. 

The anomaly piqued me, and I 
sought out Gryce, as being the nearest 
and most probable informant. I found 
him perched dizzily on a cornice, shin- 
gling, with serene indifference to the 
thirty-foot drop beneath, or to the 
heavy wind that was blowing above. 

He arose slowly, in answer to my 
question, stretching his long legs, and 
shook the ashes from his pipe over the 
brink. He was a shy and silent man, 
deep-voiced, with a lean, brown face, 
and slumbrous eyes, and a habit of look- 
ing off into distances. Even now he 


stood there, taller than ever against the 
blue sky, peering down the valley a 
ruminative moment before replying. 
“That,” he pronounced slowly, “was 
Miss Tanner.” 
A flood of 
poured in upon me. 


amazed illumination 
So this was the 
“old Miss Tanner” of whom, in casual 
village gossip, I had heard so much, 
and with so little interest! For I knew 
her now as the daughter of that minis- 
ter who, having eked out a precarious 
existence between an unremunerative 
calling and a rock-ribbed farm, had ul- 
timately succumbed, leaving behind 
him a mortgage that straightway had 
swallowed everything save the tiny 
house that now sheltered his sole sur- 
vivor. His wife, so whispered the his- 
torians, had preceded him by several 
years, in canny evasion of a struggle 
that had seemed hopeless from the out- 
set. 

The daughter, who lived quite alone, 
supported herself by the rugs that she 
wove on an ancient loom and disposed 
of for a pittance. But—and here was 
the curious part—though they called 
her queer, and condemned her as much 
for her aloofness as for her poverty, 
yet never by word or sign that I might 
note had they alluded to her infirmity. 
The mistakes of the dead, the peccadil- 
los of the living, were all fair prey; 
but this, like Old Man Starkweather’s 
wooden leg, or Mrs. Coffee’s rheuma- 
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tism, had been quite passed over as a 
thing familiar and unimportant. 

And yet, it seemed to me to take on 
the grim relentlessness of tragedy. 

“Why,” I exclaimed vaguely, “she’s 
blind !” 

Gryce made no reply, but a patient 
smile flickered across his lips. 

‘How long has she been so?” I asked. 
“How did it happen?” 

He began deliberately to remove a 
portion of deadly-looking tobacco from 
the peculiar twist that he always car- 
ried. 

“Blind since a girl,” he answered. 
“Kettle of lye spilt. Got in her eyes.” 

He rolled the weed in his palm, and 
filled his pipe painstakingly. 

I asked if he thought she had any 
rugs for sale. 

“City folks buys most on ’em.” He 
paused to light. “I b’lieve she’s got 
some,” he continued, puffing slowly. “I 
b’lieve I seen some Sat’day, when I 
was mendin’ her floor.” 

A sudden, vicious: gust, swept off 
some shingles, and bore down furious- 
ly, with almost animal ferocity, upon 
the gaunt figure that leaned out against 
it into space. I restrained an impulse 
to cry out. 

“You'll fall down,” I said. 

He still gazed down the long reaches, 
straightening as the gust subsided. 
With a quizzical expression on his 
bronzed face, ‘I’m well used to it,” he 
answered. 

“T’'ll look at those rugs to-morrow,” 
I declared, and then | went hastily 
away, because it was not pleasant to 
see Joseph Gryce balancing on an abyss, 
watching clouds. 

sut I did not go on that to-morrow, 
or on the next day, for the pressure of 
setting my house in order kept me hur- 
rying busily for a week. My garden 
had to be plowed, and its great stone 
wall relaid, my rosebushes wrapped, 
my apple trees pruned, and all things 
made snug and tight until another sum- 
mer should come around. But the aft- 
ernoon before my return to the city, I 
remembered my promised visit to the 
rugmaker. 

I found her little house, though close 
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upon the street, set in a nest of vines 
and shrubbery, with mignonette and 
lavender at either side its stone- 
flagged walk, and a great honeysuckle 
vine about its old Dutch door. As I 
came to the step, I heard the rattle of 
harness and the thud of the treadle 
that told me the loom was busy: I 
tapped the ancient knocker, and the 
sounds ceased, and steps came to the 
door; then it opened gently, and she 
stood again before me in the coarse 
dress and heavy shoes, smiling a little 
and listening, with that faint, expect- 
ant flush in her cheeks. 

“I came,” I said, “to see if I could 
buy a rug.” 

“Oh!” she exclaimed. “The man 
who fed the trout! Won’t you come 
in?’’ And she stepped aside to let me 
pass. 

It was a quaint, old room, with pan- 
eled wainscoting, and shuttered win- 
dows, and gray, wide-planked flooring, 
and a grandfather’s clock ticking off the 
centuries, and a kettle humming blithe- 
ly from its crane above the fire. There 
was a queer, elusive odor in the air, 
as of some faint, forgotten perfume— 
of the herbs, perhaps, that I saw sus- 
pended from the ceiling of the next 
room, or of cellared fruits, or of some 
closet incense for protecting clothes, or 
—and likeliest of all—of the seasoned, 
aromatic old house itself. And about 
the bare oaken flooring and heavy, 
well-worn furniture, and the luminous- 

curtained windows, and the brooding 

re, there was an air of cloistral peace, 


of unc mnquerable repose. 


“I’m just making tea,” she said. 
“You will join me?” She smilingly in- 
dicated a high-backed settle beside the 
fireplace. ‘Won’t you sit here? You 
see, once I have you placed, I can talk 
to you.” 

She turned to a corner cupboard, and 
began swiftly setting out the tea things 
upon a lacquered tray. 

[ had fair opportunity now to ob- 
serve her. Her rich brown hair was 
twisted about her head in two great 
braids, and tucked into an odd, old- 
fashioned knot at the back, with wisps 
of it curling rebelliously at the nape of 
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the neck. A iittle gold, encircling chain 
lent, with its tiny locket, an air of 
naive and intimate daring, yet of 
charming modesty, to the full, bare 
throat. Her hands were very thin, and 
straight, and long, but the finger tips 
were red from work, and calloused. I 
watched those hands in amazement, as 
they flew deftly among the old pink 
cups and saucers, fluttering faintly as 
they neared their object, like little 
white birds before alighting. 

It was purely an involuntary impulse 
that made me ask presently whether I 
could not be of assistance. 

She turned to me, her mouth a smil- 
ing droop, her brows arching faintly. 

“Do you think I need help, then?” 
she asked. 

Terrified, I mumbled some hasty pro- 
test. 

“No,” she continued, bringing for- 
ward a little three-legged table, anc 
placing the tray upon it. “I am used 
to doing for myself. It isn’t hard. 
You've only to know where each thing 
is. It’s quite simple, then. You see, 
you get the habit of remembering after 
a while, and, anyway, I don’t have a 
lot of cluttery things about. Then, you 
know, I've lived in this house so long” 
—she paused a musing instant—‘al- 
most too long to remember, and I know 
every inch of it.” 

Her hand went to the crane, flut- 
tered, touched and took up the kettle. 
A huge black cat padded from the other 
room, mewed softly, and clawed her 
dress. 

“This,” she said, “is my evil spirit 
He’s the one who tangles my yarns and 
skeins, and then somebody has to come 
and tell me the colors again. I don't 
mind, though, because he makes life 
unexpected and eventful—like fate, 
perhaps. Or,” she added, with what 
might have been a hint of wistfulness, 
“chance.” 

She seemed abnormally sensitive, not 
to her infirmity itself, but to the possi- 
bility that it might be considered as 
such, or that she might be held less ca- 
pable on its account. 

We sipped our tea, and talked of 
neighborhood subjects, and of her bees, 
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and of a squirrel who hopped to the 
window expectantly and whom she fed, 
telling me how he always came punctu- 
ally at this hour. There was an ea- 
gerness in all she said, as if, like her 
squirrel, she were hungry for crumbs 
from the world without. It was apro- 
pos of some remark of mine expressing 
regret at my departure next day that a 
little of the veil that hid the woman 
was, as it were, lifted. 

“Sorry!” she echoed. “You should 
rejoice at your fortune, sir. Oh,” she 
exclaimed, with sudden bitterness, “you 
can’t know what the dreary, weary 
winter here is like, with its cold, and 
ice, and bitter winds; with every living 
thing in hiding—the very birds, too! 
And the months, and days, and hours 
pass so slowly! You may be glad that 
you are not staying.’ Her voice had 
hardened, and it rang passionately in 
the quiet room. “Sorry to go! And 
from what—except solitude and desola- 
tion ?” 

She paused, and I thought that her 
face softened again, but whether with 
composure, or indifference, or despair, 
I could not guess. 

“Where do you go?” she asked. 

As I pronounced the name, a respon- 
sive flicker crossed her face. 

“Oh!” she cried eagerly; and then, 
with what I could not but interpret as 
forced indifference, “You like New 
York ?” 

I made a leading answer. 

“Yes,” she said animatedly. “I’ve 
been there. We lived on Long Island. 
I went to school in the city two whole 
years. It was wonderful. Then my 
uncle died, and we came here to his 
farm—so long ago. But I’ve never for- 
gotten the city, the great, glorious city!” 

She turned to me, and again I caught 
the eagerness behind her restraint. 

“Do you ever go down where the 
ships come in on South Street ?” 

“Yes,” I said. “I often walk there 
Sundays.” 

“Oh!” with a delight that would not 
be controlled. “Oh! Isn’t that odd? 
Because J used to go there Sundays, 
and smell the tarry ropes, and the 
spices, and the sea water, and watch 
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the ships loading and unloading, and 
coming in and sailing out. Is it very 
much changed? Are there still old 
cannon sticking up at the street cor- 
ners and great sailing ships at the 
wharves? Are there many sailors 
about, with their funny trousers, and 
smoking their terrible tobacco?” 

“It’s just about the same,” I lied 
shamelessly; “cannon, ships, sailors, 
and all.” 

“And you go there often? 
ships, too?” 

Had she possessed sight, I should 
have said that she was watching me 
keenly. As it was, her habitual air of 
listening seemed more intense, too in- 
tense, it seemed to me, for what could 
be only a casual answer. 

“Sometimes,” I said. 

She smiled, an excited little smile, 
and bit her lips. 

“T shouldn’t like it—on the ships,” 
she murmured, with a disinterest that 
was belied by the pathetic clumsiness of 
its effort. “And do you know many 
seafaring folk, captains, and the like?” 

“Quite a number.” 

I exaggerated somewhat, my chief 
acquaintance being one Fenelon, whose 
father owned a line of schooners. But 
I was curious to find out what this lit- 
tle lady was endeavoring to discover 
since on discovery of some sort she was 
clearly bent. 

“You must come some day, and visit 
it all again,” I said at random. 

\n expression almost of pain crossed 
her sensitive face. 

“No!” she cried sharply. “I couldn't 
bear that,” and she leaned to the fire. 

Beyond doubt, there was something 
behind all this of poignant interest to 
her, something that she wished to talk 
of and that I as earnestly wished to 
know. But further pursuit’ was sud- 
denly denied us by the sound of heavy 
steps approaching along the rear walk. 

“My extra treadle,” she explained, 
and hurried back to open the door. 

A man’s voice, harsh and grating, 
greeted her. 

“How did you expect me to mend 
that rotten thing?” it demanded sav- 


On the 
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“Tt smashed first off, and I had 


agely. 
to make a new one. 

Her own voice fell soothingly, in 
faint little deprecatory murmurs. 

“Sorry fiddlesticks!’" interrupted the 
man. “That don’t help any. \Where’s 
your hammer?” 

I listened curiously, for only the most 
vindictive mood could have inspired 
such evident malice. It was as gratui- 
tous a piece of viciousness as I had 
ever heard; nor, puzzle as I might, 
could I place its author. Followed a 
sound of pounding. 

“There!’ The man stepped to the 
table, and threw down the tool. The 
action brought him within my line of 
vision, and, as he turned, he glanced 
toward me. He stopped, staring; but 
no more stupidly than I myself. It was 
Joseph Gryce. 

For an instant, he stood there dum- 
founded, bewilderment befogging his 
face; then panic seized him, and he fled, 
deaf to’ her polite little weather word 
of leave-taking. 


“What ailed Gryce?” I asked, as she 
returned, 

She laughed. 

“Oh, nothing. 
At first, I used to be terribly afraid of 
him, but I don’t think he really means 


He’s always like that. 


anything by it. It’s just his way.” 

I looked at her closely, for the Gryce 
that I and all the village knew was 2 
creature of lamblike and_ ridiculous 
meekness. But she was and 
miling, apparently quite sincere in her 
belief. 

We talked for a little longer, but the 
spell was broken. I could not lure her 
back to her mysterious desire. Pres- 
ently I took my leave, after purchasing 
two wonderfully woven rugs at a pre- 
posterous bargain, but one that I dared 
not dispute, lest that ever-watchful 
pride of hers should spy out my mo- 
tives. 

The next morning, I was up before 
daylight, ready for the seven-mile ride 
to the railroad station. I had arranged 
with Gryce to take me in; but, to my 
surprise, one of the neighbor’s boys ap- 
peared in his stead, with the informa- 
tion that Gryce was ill in bed. It was 
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evident that, after the scene of the day 
before, he had no desire to face me. 

There was a luminous glow in the 
east, forerunner of the dawn, and, as 
we passed the little house of the blind 
woman, I heard again the steady throb 
of the loom that told me its mistress 
was already at work in the darkness 
that was always hers. 


For a time, the actors in this little 
round passed out of my life, and, in the 
stress and concentration of a busy pro- 
fession, out of my very thoughts. Win- 
ter came and passed, and was followed 
by that dismal and uncertain interlude 
—the dreariest of the year—just before 
spring. Then suddenly occurred the 
incident that brought again before me 
that gray, little village mystery; more 
tragic, more immutable than ever. 

In connection with a damage suit 
that he was bringing, I had occasion to 
look over one of Fenelon’s schooners, 
moored a few blocks from my office. 
As I returned, I stopped to watch the 
swift and furious unloading of a ba- 
nana ship that had just arrived at the 
same pier. She swarmed with men; up- 
roar and chaos seemed rampant; yet, 
through it all, without a pause, from 
hatchways out to waiting trucks flowed 
great fruit clusters. A tall, angular fel- 
low in a blue suit and cap, and wearing 
a short mustache, was perched atop a 
swinging boom, directing the operation 
with oaths and sharp, nervous orders. 
After a moment’s fascinated staring, | 
passed o1 

The next morning, I was called to 
the telephone to talk to a man who said 
that he was Gryce. I asked what Gryce 
was talking, and he said: ' 

“The Gryce you saw yesterday 

He stopped, as if hesitating. 

“T didn’t see any Gryce,” I said, and 
instantly the receiver at the other end 
was hung up. 

Change of scene often 
memory of people in an old environ 
ment until the latter is recalled. At 
first I could not even remember having 
known a Gryce, though the name was 
oddly familiar to me. Presently I 
thought of the village, then of its man 


” 


erases the 
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of all work, but I was positive that I 
had not seen him the previous day, 
though I reconstructed every hour of 
it. Suddenly I sensed a vague clew, 
too subtly intangible even to grasp. I 
went to sleep that night puzzling over 
it. Next morning, as I awakened, I 
caught the thing. What I was trying 
to remember was the man who had di- 
rected the unloading of the fruit ship, 
his easy, graceful movements, his crafty 
balancing. Then, in a flash, I had the 
two. The man was Gryce. Now that 
I reflected, I would have known that 
catlike poise among a thousand. 

But how transformed he was in this, 
his proper, environment! Say, rather, 
how transformed he had been in the 
alien réle of a landsman! I found it 
difficult to reconcile the two personali- 
ties, and there were even moments 
when I doubted my own conclusions ; 
for I remembered Gryce as a rustic of 
rustics, quiet and immobile, with broad- 
brimmed straw hat, suspendered blue 
jeans tucked into cowhide boots, an old 
blue shirt, an eternal corncob pipe. I 


perceived how studied had been his 
pose, how extreme the character, as if 
he had been an actor presenting the 


type. But I also remembered his sail- 
or’s trick of gazing into distances, his 
rolling stride, his careless balancing on 
the roof that windy day, and I mar- 
veled at my stupidity in not having then 
detected a hint of the seaman, so clear- 
ly outlined in retrospection. But why 
his ridiculous rural masquerade; why 
his entire change of character; and 
why his evident desire for concealment, 
were questions beyond me. 

And then I worked out the line of 
reasoning that he had followed. He 
had seen me watching him; had thought 
that I recognized him. He had called 
me up, and then, finding that I had not 
noticed him, had ruug off without be- 
traying himself. 


Within a week, I met him face to 
face, when I went up to arrange for my 
summer planting and the clean-up pre- 
liminary to my summer occupation of 
the cottage. He was almost the first 
person I encountered, and he was the 
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same old, smooth-shaven, shambling, 
rustic Gryce, even to the lip-dangled 
straw. For an instant, I almost doubt- 
ed my senses. As he recognized me, 
an expression of shamefaced bewilder- 
ment crossed his features. He caught 
himself instantly, though, as we ex- 
changed the conventional common- 
places. And yet, so convincing was his 
rusticity that later I asked the post- 
master if he had not been in town all 
winter. 

“Nope,” he cried. “He goes West, 
winters. Got a claim.” 

That settled the last doubt in my 
mind. But it did not make things any 
clearer. I had seen him now in three 
different roles—the rustic, the sailor, 
and, when he had brought in Miss Tan- 
ner’s treadle on the day of my call, the 
vicious-tempered fiend. I recalled her 
naive defense of him—‘It’s just his 
way’—and, mindful of her vivid in- 
terest in things of the sea, wondered if 
there could be some strange tie binding 
them together, some malevolent secret, 
some hatred. Assuredly there must be 
a motive, at least on his side, for such 
venom. But, when I remembered her 
childlike simplicity and her gentle kind- 
ness, I put away all idea of her com- 
plicity in the affair. I even tried to 
think it all coincidence, but the thing 
persisted—her wistful sea hunger, her 
ever air of listening to a sound not 
quite distinct; his extraordinary man- 
ner toward her, his secret calling. 
Gradually it came to have the signifi- 
cance of a mystery, a secret tragedy, 
brooding and momentous. 

Whatever it was, Gryce held the key. 
Knowing that he held it, I, if any, could 
make him use it. That night I sent for 
him to help me about a telephone. He 
came at once, and unsuspecting. 

“Telephone broke?” he asked. 

“Sit down,” I said, and drew up be- 
fore the open fire. “It’s not about this 
one, Gryce. It’s about the telephone 
call I got in town—from you.” 

A startled expression flashed over his 
face, which was as instantly veiled. 

“Ya-as,” he drawled. “I was in the 
city, and I see you on the street, .an’ 
telephoned, but they cut me off.” 
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“You mean you saw me at the ba- 
nana ship,” I said. 

“Whut ?” lazily. 

“You saw me watching you at the 
banana ship.” 

He looked at me, and, for a fraction- 
al instant, I saw something murderous 
glint in his eyes. His voice, his entire 
bearing, changed instantly. I found 
myself confronted, as it were, by a man 
of the world. 

“So,” he said, “you found me out, 
after all. What are you going to do? 
Spread the glad news?” 

“That will depend,” I said. ‘For one 
thing, if you continue bullying little 
Miss Tanner, I’ve got to know a good 
reason.” 

He eyed me sharply. 

“Have you told anybody else about 
this?” 

T said that I had not. 

“Good! You won't, | 
you know the facts.” He seemed to 
consider a moment. “I may as well 
tell you everything, since you know 
what you know. I guess you're de- 
cent enough to keep it to yourself.” 

He regarded me thoughtfully. 

“Your locating me was the one rot- 
ten piece in the whole rope. | knew it 
would come, sooner or later. I’ve 
dreaded it for years. I’m glad you 
gave me a chance to explain first. My 
right name is Thomas Greet. She 
knows me as Gryce—doesn’t dream I’m 
any other, and I'd cut off a hand sooner 
than have her.” 
one 


think, when 


He crossed leg over the other, 
nd stared at the fre. 
“Well?” I said. 

change your name?” 

A slow flush crept into his bronzed 
face. 

“Tt’s all sort of strange,” he mused. 
“] was thinking how to say it. I never 
told it before.” 

I waited patiently. 

“T used to know her, fifteen years 
past. when we went to school. I want- 
ed her to marry me, but she wouldn't, 
not being fond enough. I was pretty 
wild those days, and one night I got 
drunk and hurt a man. I had to run 
for it, but at that I managed to see her 


“Why did you 
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first, and, when I told her what had 
happened, she jumped back as if I were 
a snake. Said she never wanted to see 
me again.” 

Deprecatingly, he glanced at me. 

“Her father was a minister, so you 
couldn't blame her. That night, I went 
to sea—mad for trouble. I roamed up 
and down the world, wilder than ever; 
but, the wilder I went, the more I 
thought of her, and the harder I fought 
it, the harder it held me. So, after a 
time, I knew it was no use fighting, be- 
cause she was the only woman for me. 
Sometimes it gets you that way, and 
you never know till afterward. So I 
sent her a letter, but she wrote back 
what she had said at first about not 
wanting to see me again. Then I so- 
bered down to hard work, because it 
was that or going to hell.” 

He paused again, lost in memory, 
while the fire sputtered, and danced, 
and threw strange shapes upon the wall. 

“Well,” he went on slowly, “she 
never did see me again, just like she 
wanted. For years after, when I'd 
laid a bit aside and thought of a little 
rest, I wondered about her, and 
searched and searched, and _ finally 
found her alone up here—and_ blind. 
In a way, it was good, because I was 
able to be near, and she couldn’t know. 
So, I've shipped every winter, and 
earned a tidy little sum, and come here 
summers. I changed my name, and 
acted like the other rubes, so she 
wouldn’t know. And, when I'd be 
around her, I’d always talk ugly, which 
changed my voice, and she’s never sus- 
pected. It gives me a chance to see 
her, and help her, and do for her, which 
couldn’t be if she knew.” 

There was a little silence, and he 
turned to me the calm and patient face 
that I had first known; the face that I 
now realized was the real face; the face 
of Thomas Greet. 

“You see why she mustn’t ever 
know? You see why you can’t tell any- 
body who I am?” 

“Yes,” I said. “but perhaps it 
wouldn’t be so if she knew; perhaps 
she feels differently now toward Greet.” 

“No!” he exclaimed, in alarm. “No! 
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Greet is through, for good and all. I’m 
Gryce, now, and I won't risk losing 
that, too, d’'ye understand? I won't 
risk it.” 

I saw that the idea was unthinkable 
to him. He had acted the part of 
Gryce so long, and so sincerely, that 
any other was inconceivable. He had 
lost much’ in life; I could not blame 
him for clinging resolutely to what 
wreckage remained. So I agreed to 
keep the secret, and, after some further 
and unimportant talk, he took his de- 
parture. 

The next morning, I set out for the 
home of the rugmaker. With quicken- 
ing pulse, I lifted the knocker, and, as 
I heard those light footsteps approach- 
ing, it seemed, for an instant, as if I 
were again making my first visit, ex- 
pectant, and thrilled with anticipation. 
But the illusion vanished when she 


opened the door, for, although there 
was the old, eager alertness in her face 
and the same quick color, yet I detected 
a change, as if trouble, or sorrow, had 


shadowed her serenity. 

A sly impulse bade me omit my name 
in my greeting, but she knew my voice 
instantly, and clapped her hands in de- 
light. 

“The first city bird!” she cried. “And 
your trout are so hungry!’ 

She ushered me in, and roused up the 
fire, and brought out the tea things 
again, all the while chattering as glee- 
fully as a child, and with a zest that 
evidenced a literal famine for human 
society. I recognized such forgotten 
touches as the forlorn little droop of 
the mouth, belied by its curving kind- 
ness; the protestant lift of the eye- 
brows; the dimpled chin; and the sweep 
of soft brown hair over the brow. Yet, 
across it all, the shadow cast by care 
was heavy. 

There was much news, she told me, 
and some scandal, in this little eddy of 
civilization. Old Deacon Foote had 
been arrested for snaring partridge; 
the Enright house had burned; Mrs. 
Willie Smith had a baby; and the an- 
nual movement was afoot to oust the 
minister. 

Presently, “But I haven’t let you say 
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a word!” she exclaimed. “How is my 
wonderful city?” 

“Your city is still more wonderful.” 

“Do you know something?” She 
lowered her voice to a_ confidential 
whisper. “Don’t tell a soul. I’m going 
there !"’ 

I expressed proper amazement. 
“Yes. I’m going next winter. 
leaving this place for good and all.” 

My amazement was now sincere as 
I asked the reason. 

“I'm tired,” she said, “just tired. 
This winter has been more terrible than 
any. I've thought sometimes I’d go 
mad. It sounds silly, now, doesn’t it? 
—even tome. Then, too, | don’t make 
much from rugs, because they manufac- 
ture them now so cheaply, though,” 
with a flash of pride, “they can’t com- 
pare with the hand-woven ones. I’m 
going back to my city, and I’m going 
to get work—oh, anything!—and make 
money, and be among people once more, 
and hear music—and Oh, I’m 
going!” 

She broke off abruptly and turned to 
the china closet. 

I thought of this gentle, naive soul 
thrown into the midst of that seething 
tumult, ignorant of the terrible strug- 
gle, the swift, merciless competition; 
and I thought, of the hurrying throng 
of haggard sweatshop workers, of her, 
perhaps, among them, a fragile vine 
striving to climb without support. 
What chance for her, I thought. 

“But let’s not talk about it,” she con- 
tinued. “Tell me about yourself 
what you’ve been doing since you were 
here.” : 

[ said deliberately, “I have been tak- 
ing a sailing voyage.” 

Instantly she was all attention. 

“Have you? Oh, where?” 

“Down the coast, on a _ lumber 
schooner, for my nerves. It was quite 
exciting. We lost a man overboard, 
but the mate jumped after him and 
saved him. It was a brave thing.” 

“Yes,” she said. “They take their 
lives in their hands—sailors.” 

“IT made great friends with this 
mate,’ I went on. ‘“He’s promised to 
come and visit me.” Then, with an 


I’m 
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elaborate effort to change the subject: 
“That’s an interesting face, that por- 
trait over the mantel. Any relation?” 

“That’s my grandfather. He was a 
minister.” 

“Yes,” I continued meditatively, 
“this chap Greet will spend a week with 
me, at least, I hope.” 

I was facing the portrait, and, re- 
flected in its glass surface, I saw her 
rise suddenly, her hands at her breast. 
She caught her breath. 

“An interesting portrait,” I said. 

“\What—was the man’s name?” she 
asked, and all her skill could not keep 
the quiver from her voice. 

“Greet,” I answered briskly, return- 
ing to my chair. “Name is Greet.” 

“That—that’s strange. I knew a 
sailor once whose name was Greet.” 

She laughed, a forced little laugh, 
striving bravely to control the face that 
I could so safely, cruelly watch. 

“Probably not the same,” I said. 

“There’re plenty of Greets. This one’s 
first name was—let me see—John—no ; 
Tom, yes, Thomas, I think it was 

“Yes—yes ” she cried. 

“Thomas. That was it. 
Greet.” 

She stood there, staring past me, with 
her clenched hands thrust behind her, 
and I saw the color drop from her face 
like a pink veil. 

“Yes,” I babbled, “Thomas Greet. 
He may be up to see me this week.” 

It roused her. 

“When?” she cried. 
This week!” 

“Yes. Why? Is it your 
Greet? You know Thomas is 
mon enough name.” 

“Yes. It is, isn’t it? I mustn’t for- 
get that.” She turned, and poured me 
a cup of tea. “I forgot—your tea,” 
she stammered, and gave it to me with 
a trembling hand. 

“It would be strange, though, if it 
were the Thomas Greet you know,” I 
Sugg rested. 

“\Vhat is he like? 
tall—and—and handsome ?” 

“Yes. And quiet. And very shy?” 

She bit her lip, her old trick. 

“Thomas wasn’t that.” 


Thomas 


“Thomas Greet! 


Thomas 
a com- 


‘Is he brown—and 
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“He's the 
years.’ 

A glimmering shadow of fear crossed 
her face. 

“Oh! In the years!” she echoed. 
“The cruel years! We women change 
so. And he’d see it when he looked at 
me. Not as I see him, always. Tell 
me, ” with sudden, fierce recklessness, 

“am I old?” 

“No. I think you are very young.” 

She stamped her foot. 

“The truth. They say I’m old. 

2 

“Who says so?” 

“The children, stealing my pears one 
day. ‘Watch for old Miss Tanner,’ 
they said. So they all must say it. 
And I must be gray! I never thought 
to ask anybody!” 

“Nonsense!” I exclaimed. 

She wrung her hands. 

“You won't tell me; you won't tell 
me! Am I old? Js my hair gray?” 
And then, at her boldness, she shrank 
back in confusion, blushing furiously. 
“Oh!” she cried, “oh, oh!” 

“Your hair is quite brown,” I said. 
“There isn’t a single gray hair to be 
seen. And you don’t look thirty.” 

She laughed with delight. 

“Ah—but—it’s not the one I know. 
No. It couldn’t be so.” 

“Stranger things have happened. It 
would surprise him, now—to see you?” 

“Oh!” she cried. “IV ould it surprise 
him, though? Would he wish to see 
me, d’you think? After all these 
years?” She drooped as a flower might 
from too much sunshine. “After all 
the mistakes !” 

“It would do no great harm,” 
gested. 

“It might, though.” She flung up her 
head gallantly. “It might. Sometimes 
it’s best not to risk spoiling things. One 
is sure, at least, of the past. It belongs 
to me. It’s mine.” 

The color still mantled her face, and 
she touched her cheek with a covert 
hand and turned away. 

“Of course, you can’t understand,” 
she said. “Please excuse me—but it 


was all so sudden, so—so possible, for 
a second.” 


changed, perhaps, in 


Am 


I sug- 
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“Perhaps it’s still possible,” I said. 

“No. It’s better as it is.” Then im- 
pulsively, “I'd know his voice any- 
where—his voice,” she mused. 

For the moment I was forgotten. 

“Shall I bring him to you?” I asked. 

For an instant she flashed into hap- 
piness. Then an expression of hopeless, 
tragic composure settled upon her face. 
“No,” she said gently. “I will ask 
you not to bring him, not even to let 
him know that I live here. Promise me 
that. He won't see me, for I'll go out 
only at night. Because—it’s foolish, I 
know, but I won't spoil the remem- 
brance I already have. It won’t grow 
old, or gray, or tired; it will always be 
young for me, always. It’s better so.” 
She came to me, and held out her hand. 
There was an ache in her blank, gray 
eyes. “Promise,”’ she said. “Promise?” 

And we clasped hands. 

As I left her, it seemed to me that 
perhaps she was right, and that it was 
all for the best. She had her deathless 


memory of him; he the vivid reality of 


her. To reunite them might tarnish the 
luster of their silent bond. And their 
secret was the dearest thing in life to 
them. It seemed almost impiety that I 
should dare dictate its future, wherein 
lay who could say what threatening 
possibilities? In the present, there was 
at least safety. 

I talked again with Gryce that night, 
telling him of my visit to her, and of 
her plans for the coming winter. This 
moved him a little, and he said that he, 
too, would go to the city to watch over 
her. He spoke more freely to me now, 
and, since we were walking in the open 
and safely out of all earshot, with the 
natural voice and intonations of Greet 
the sailor, he told me of his plans, of 
his little investments, of the time when 
he would soon be master of his own 
vessel. 

“It was all I wanted, once,” he said 
wistfully, “but now—well, it doesn’t 
seem anything very much.” 

We had come to Bellwater foot- 
bridge, and he paused to light his pipe. 
There was a smell of smoke from the 
village chimneys, and the damp fra- 
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grance of the woods hung in the soft 
air. Somewhere a whippoorwill piped, 
and tree toads cheeped, and underfoot 
the rippling water flashed back a thou- 
sand twinkling reflections of the big 
half-moon that swung above. : 

I tossed a splinter from the rail, and 
watched it dance off down the silver 
lane. 

“Greet,” said I, “why don’t you take 
the big fighting chance, and go to her?” 

He shook his head, snapping the 
burned-out match after the splinter. 
“No,” he said. “I—TI don’t dare risk 
it.” 
He was facing me. Looking past his 
shoulder, I thought, for an instant, that 
I detected a movement of something 
down by the opposite bank and a little 
above us. There was a brief silence. 

“It’s worth a risk, isn’t it?” I asked 
finally. 

“No,” he cried, and struck the rail a 
sudden blow with his clenched fist. 
“Don’t talk of such things. I tell you, 
once for all, it can’t be. Knowing her 
is the only happiness I’ve got in life. 
D’ye think I'd lose the chance of that 
happiness by going to her and perhaps 
having her turn me from the door? 
No! Greet is dead to her, and I dare 
say she’s far happier 

“Be quiet!” and I caught his arm. 
For, suddenly, as from air, a figure had 
appeared at the far end of the bridge. 
Following my eyes, he turned, staring. 

She came slowly, with one hand at 
her heart, as if to hold it back, and 
groping a little with the other, until 
quite near. 

“IT was feeding—the 
heard,” she said. 

He did not speak, but stood there, 
trembling. 

“Somebody’s been 
said. “Funny smoke!” 

And then, with a throaty moan, her 
brave little pretense left her, and she 
held out her arms and cried, “Thomas 
—Thomas Greet—+where are you? I 
—can't—see——” 

\nd as, with a great, sobbing cry, 
he stumbled toward her, I turned and 
went away. 


I—I 


trout; 


smoking,” she 

















Judith Carhart crouched 

among the  gray-limestone 

ledges at the edge of the mill 

race, the keen air of the 
Canadian May penetrated her 

clothing and made her shiver. All the 
gathered chill and purity of the win- 
ter’s ice and snow, packed away so 
lately among the bays and recesses of 
the Great Lakes, was in the wind that 
blew upon her from the rushing, 
turbulent river, down which, all during 
April, the endless procession of ice 
cakes had floated. Swiftly and silently 
for weeks they had glided by, and not 
until May was ushered in had there 
come an end to their mad race down 
the river, over the falls, and out to the 
Atlantic. While the afterbreath of the 
ice remained, summer was held at bay. 

Above everything, Judith hated to be 
cold. But in spite of the physical dis- 
comfort hat she was enduring, the 
strain of the fastidious running through 
her sensuous nature responded to the 
chaste austerity of this northern spring. 
Accustomed all her life to the warm 
enervation of spring sunshine, and the 
soft balm of sea breezes on the south- 
ern New England coast, she welcomed 
this pure, cool-breathing May of the 
Lakes with an exhilarating sense of 
novelty and expectation. 

Then, too, the scene that had brought 
her out-of-doors was one of unique 
beauty. The twilight had been invaded 
by the glow and flare of torches that 
hovered above the mill race like huge 
will-o’-the-wisps. Up and down they 





took their course, now hanging poised 
for several seconds, then dipping 
abruptly, now steadily, slowly retreat- 
ing, now bearing down upon Judith 
with the same steadiness, but with 
greater speed. As they approached, the 
sound of men’s voices, keyed to the cau- 
tious pitch made necessary by their oc- 
cupation, came to her above the wild, 
loud clamor of the race; and from out 
of the dimness, curiously grotesque and 
distorted in the smoke and dance of the 
torches, men’s figures could be seen 
wading knee-deep in the swift, cold cur- 
rent. 

A mysterious rustling in the dried 
vegetation at her side turned Judith’s 
attention from the fish spearers, and, 
caught for a moment in the fitful flare 
of one of the torches, she saw a large 
fish, with panting, open mouth, and 
glazing eyes, writhing and flopping its 
agonized way back to the water. The 
light shone full upon its scaly, golden 
body, as it turned:and twisted with all 
the terror of a hunted, wounded thing 
that knows that life depends upon 
escape. There was something warmly 
animal about the creature’s strength and 
torment, a suffering hitherto unguessed 
by Judith. She uttered an involuntary 
cry of pity and alarm, and rose hastily 
to her feet. 


Her cry man’s 


by a 
laugh, so gay and carefree that it gave 
the impression of heartlessness rather 


was echoed 


than of mirth, and a man’s hand 
grasped the floundering mullet and 
tossed it lightly to the rocks, where it 











lay stunned and motionless among the 
pile of fish from which it had writhed. 
There was a quality in the action that 
matched the laugh. Here was the 
sportsman pure and simple, without 
pity, without sensitiveness. Judith 
shrank instinctively. 

Then a torch was held above her as 
the bearer stooped to look into her face, 
his own chiseled features and bright 
eyes evident to her in the red illumina- 
With the same mixture of ad- 


tion. 
miration and contempt might Holo- 
fernes have gazed upon that other 


Judith when he came out to meet her 
in the darkness under the glow of his 
silver lamps. In the moment of bril- 
liance, the quick eyes of Judith’s natural 
appreciation, rendered discriminating 
by reason of her artistic training, 
recognized the wild grace of the rough- 
ly coated and booted figure with the 
dangling, tridentlike spear, and the 
girdle of dripping, suffering fish that 
hung, open-mouthed and quivering, 
from the rope encircling the lithe waist. 

“God, girl,” he said, and his voice 
held the same admiration and contempt 
that had looked from his eyes, “if 
had the time, I'd kiss you!” 

And, laughing again his careless 
laugh, he leaped lightly from the rocks 
to the beach and tramped toward the 
road that lay along the river, his torch 
of tamarack bark streaking the night 
with fire and smoke. 

Judith, crouching among the stones, 
watching the fish spearer cut the dark- 
ness with his trail of splendor, was con- 
scious that her heart was beating with 
an uncomfortable acceleration, but felt 
neither offense nor alarm. In spite of 
the contemptuous admiration that had 
shone in the bright eyes and vibrated in 
the clear voice, there had been nothing 
brutal or insulting in the man’s bearing. 
Rather had he approached her like a 
spirit of the river and the torch- 
illumined night—a creature in harmony 
with her mood, mysterious, primordial 
—a being from some primitive land 
where laws were unmade, except as na- 
ture made them, where conventionalities 
were unknown, where man spoke to 
woman secure in the knowledge that 
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his strength mastered her weakness, 
had he time for mastery. 

She smiled to herself with a whim- 
sical ruefulness, remembering his ex- 
cuse for an omission that should have 
left her grateful. Putting her un- 
gloved hand up to her face to push a 
wind-blown lock of hair into place, she 
found that her cheeks were burning, 
although only a moment before she had 
been shivering and shrinking with the 
dampness and chill. Then, as the dark- 
ness closed in around the vanishing 
flare of the tamarack torch, she relin- 
quished her rock retreat. 

Filled with a wicked exhilaration at 
the thought of how the recounting of 
her adventure would shock Anne, she 
laughed aloud as she picked her way 
over the seamed limestone of the beach 
in gleeful anticipation, the wild strain 
in her tingling responsively to the 
thought of the man’s face that had bent 
so near hers, to the eternal challenge 
that had burned in his bright eyes and 
trilled in his gay laugh. When she had 
opened the back door of Miss Barton’s 
cottage noiselessly, and had gained her 
room through the dimly lighted hall, she 
found herself confronted by Anne’s ac- 
cusing eyes, which regarded her disap- 
provingly from under masses of brown 
hair as Anne brushed and braided for 
the night. 

“No matter how you scold,” warned 
Judith, “anything that happens now will 
be an anticlimax !” 


Still smiling with the memory of the 
little episode under the torchlight, the 
fish spearer crossed the road, walked a 
few paces down the new cement side- 
walk—pride of the village !—struck 
across a vacant lot, and entered the gate 
of a large wooden house, unlighted and 
gloomy. In the darkness, the full 
dilapidation of its faded paint and dirty 
windowpanes was not apparent, but its 
ugly Queen Anne outlines, gawky be- 
tween joints like a man on. stilts, 
silhouetted their dark proportions 
against the paler sky. He threw his 


fish upon the grass outside the kitchen 
door, and tried the latch. 
“Locked, 


of course!” Amusement 
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mingled with his irritation. “Some- 
body'll steal Uncle Louis some of these 
days—I don’t think!” 

Then he rapped briskly. 

“That you, Julien?’ came in quaver- 
ing tones. “I just locked the door, you 
see, thinking perhaps 4 

“Oh, I know, uncle; don’t apologize. 
Thinking, perhaps, some one would 
come and murder you while I was 
gone,” interrupted Julien. He stepped 
into the kitchen and turned to look 
down at the short, bent figure of his 
uncle. “There’s a lot of fish out there 
on the grass. You might get busy and 
clean some up for breakfast. I haven’t 
got time.” 

A cunning, senile grin appeared upon 
the lips of the little man. He rubbed 
his trembling hands together with an ill- 
concealed curiosity as he looked up into 
the face of his tall nephew. He winked 
knowingly. 

“Over the river, eh?” 

Julien’s face was impassive. ‘The en- 
terprises in which he worked were too 
desperate for idle confidences. He 
chose, instead, to confess to the less 
hazardous occasion. 

“Over the river?” he 
vaguely. “Down to see 
mean.” 

The old man’s smile became maudlin 
in its extreme appreciation. 

“Oh, Rose—yes, indeed, Rose! 
is a fine young woman, Julien, a very 
fine young woman. Bit of a temper— 
hit of a temper—oh, perhaps, perhaps! 
But it goes with that red hair she’s got. 
lord, it’s a -hing to see! ‘Tain’t so 
much red, after all, not what people 
mean when they say red. Hang me, if 
| didn’t see her standing on the dock in 
the sun the other day when the boat 
was leaving, and her hair was the color 
of the light that used to come stream- 
ing in through the dress of Our Lady 
in the window in the chapel when I was 
a boy. Red-purple it was, Julien boy, 
that dress of Our Lady in the chapel, 
and red-purple was Rose’s hair that 
day in the sun. Stood in the stern of 
the ferry and watched it flaming out 
half the river, that hair of 
Rose’s.” 


returned 
Rose, you 


Rose 


cross 
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Rose alone,” Julien advised, 
“Rose is all 


“Let 
with an easy toleration. 
right.” 

The old’ man wagged his head briskly. 

“Oh, yes, all right, all right, indeed! 
Rose is a fine young woman. And they 
say, Julien, that you’ve cut out all the 
rest of them now—Gregson, the cus- 
toms officer, and all. Oh, you lucky 
young dog, you lucky young dog.” 

Julien laughed scornfully. This tot- 
tering old relative of his, with his 
coward heart perennially soft to fem- 
nine charm, sometimes filled him with 
a great disgust. 

“Get busy with the fish, uncle,” he 
said, and was gone. 

Two missions were Julien Fouquet’s 
that night, missions that have called to 
natures like his from the beginning of 
time—love and adventure. Not that he 
loved Rose. Julien himself would have 
been the first to laugh contenaptuously 
at such an idea. But the light feeling 
that he had for her was the inevitable 
manifestation of the man’s superb ani- 
mal organism which thrilled and_ re- 
sponded to the message of the spring. 
As for adventure—to row across that 
eddying, frantic current in the uncer- 
tain light of the pale stars and the 
cloud-reflected brightness of the big, 
sprawling city across on the American 
shore were surely adventure enough, 
even though the discovered object of 
that crossing were not a thing to land 
a man in Kingston Prison for a half 
score of years. 

He opened his lungs gratefully to the 
fresh, sweet river air as he swung down 
the main street of the straggling little 
town. The electric lights on the op- 
posite shore, the mellow glory of the 
stars, the never-silent voice of the cur- 
rent, were all part of a picture that he 
knew by heart. Night and the river 
were his, the two mighty forces that 
he had made his slaves. 

He greeted the few people that he 
met with a curt “good night” after the 
Canadian fashion, and, crossing to a 
narrow footpath that led directly along 
the beach, climbed the rough steps of 
a little house around whose sturdy 
spiles the river lapped and hissed in 
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foamy eddies. Within the shelter of 
the spiling, a small boat was tied. 

Without knocking, he opened the 
door, and a girl, who had apparently 
been sitting doing nothing, rose to meet 
him without demonstration, but with 
such a glory of joy sweeping over her 
small features, that a more modest man 
than Julien Fouquet could not have mis- 
taken the meaning of her lack of oc- 
cupation. She had been sitting count- 
ing the moments until his coming by 
the beatings of her heart. 

He put his arm around her lightly. 

“Hello, Rose. Everything all right? 
All alone, and the oars in the boat?” 

She nodded. 

“All alone. Father and Jim have 
gone to a blow-out at Ik Smith’s road 
house. They won't be back till nearly 
morning.” 

Julien’s blue eyes darkened and deep- 
ened until they appeared black. 


“lll hurry,” he said, and turned 


toward the door. 
But Rose sprang to him and laid her 


arms about him. 

“Don’t go, Julien; don’t go!” 
was wild anxiety in her cry. 
how, I’m afraid.” 

Julien swept her hair back from her 
small face with a touch that made her 
dizzy with happiness. He mocked her 
laughingly. 

“Afraid? Afraid of what?” 

“Oh, I don’t know—the river, the 
customs officers, everything! You’re so 
reckless, Julien. They suspect—I know 
they do. And Gregson hates you for 
getting what he wanted. Some night 
they'll catch you with the goods, and 
then—it’s Kingston Prison, Julien!” 

Julien Fouquet’s face grew stern. 

“I know; for ten years. I'd drown 
myself first! But they won’t catch me, 
Rose. No one knows the river as I 
do. It won’t go back on me.” He was 
superstitiously confident of his fate. 
Three long, harsh whistles broke 
through the usual night sounds. ‘The 
boat’s on her last trip across. Now’s 
my time. Good-by.” 

Then, as she clung to him, protesting, 
he bent his head and kissed her throat, 
laughing. 


There 
**Some- 
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“Why, Rose, I didn’t know you had 
a yellow streak!” 

The girl loosed her hold. 

“IT haven't, except for you. If any- 
thing happens to take you. from me 
now, I'll die!” 

Still Julien laughed—the laugh gay 
with insensibility. 

“You've loved men before me, Rose, 
and you'll love men after. The birds 
mate every spring, so what’s the use in 
quarreling with nature?” 

Notwithstanding his exploits of the 
night before, the next morning found 
Julien stirring betimes. There was 
nothing of the enervating dissipation of 
cities about the lawless life of this 
straight, vivid-eyed youth. Rather did 
he take his pleasures like some blithe 
god, refreshed, not wearied. As he sat 
at the rough kitchen table, hungrily 
partaking of fried fish and the well- 
brewed Ceylon tea that, in Canada, is 
so cheap a beverage, he presented a 
startling contrast to the shabby, un- 
cleanly littke man who stood opposite 
him, rubbing his trembling old hands 
with a fumbling nervousness. 

Julien’s healthy, transparent skin 
shone and glowed with his ice-cold 
morning ablutions. His burnished hair 
was damp and curling from a plunge 
into a frigid basin of river water. His 
rough, blue-flannel shirt, open at the 
throat, showed a chest of marble 
smoothness and whiteness, and _ his 
sleeves, rolled up above his elbows, dis- 
played the firm muscles of his fore- 
arms. His hands, strong, but small for 
one of his length of limb and breadth 
of shoulder, held his heavy cup of 
coarse porcelain with an _ absolute 
steadiness. As he set down the cup 
and took up his knife and fork, a pe- 
culiar grace and delicacy were notice- 
able in his manipulation of the utensils 
—the strong, true dexterity of touch 
that we are wont to associate with the 
clever surgeon. 

The old man’s shifty brown eyes 
wicked little eyes, wherein, in spite of 
the wickedness, there lay a dim gleam 
of pathos, the pathos of futile age un- 
loved, unhonored, and_ unsatisfied— 
studied the indifferent face of his 
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nephew with a mixture of dislike and 
envy. He knew that Julien despised 
him, and the innate vanity that was in 
him took offense. But he was honestly 
convinced that there was not a woman 
in the town, young or old, that Julien 
could not have for the asking, and for 
that he envied him with all his greedy, 
unwholesome soul. 

Seeing that Julien was in no haste to 
break the silence, old Louis Fouquet 
spoke at last in his mumbling, loose- 
lipped fashion. 

“Miss Henrietta Barton’s got some 
new boarders,” he affirmed knowingly. 

“Humph!” was his nephew's indiffer- 
ent response. 

Undaunted by Julien’s lack of inter- 
est, old Louis waxed garrulous. 

“Sure, Julien, sure! Two girls, 
Julien, two mighty good-looking girls. 
One of them’s a peach, Julien, what you 
might call a peach. And the other’s all 
right, too. Not so pretty as the other 
—no, no, not near so pretty, but all 
right just the same. Oh, yes, all right. 
Seem to be artists from the city or 
something. Anyway, I saw the peach 
go by this morning with a tin box, and a 
fold-up easel, and a camp stool tied to- 
gether. Lord, Julien, she stepped out 
like a queen, her head was carried so 
high and proud! I was standing close 
by the pickets when she went by me. 
Lord, boy, there was a look about her 
that I ain’t ever seen in these parts, not 
since your mother’s day. Her hair was 
thick as Rose’s, but blue-black like the 
wing of a grackle, and she gave me a 
look with her eyes—pure blue they 
were, Julien, lighter than yours, and 
clear as the river over the limestone— 
she gave me a look that was like a 
smile. Aye, boy, a rare look it was, as 
if all the world was her friend, and she 
the friend of all the world. Rare look 
it was—a rare, friendly look!” 

He grinned senilely, rubbing his 
hands and chuckling. 

“Love at first sight, uncle. You know 
you’re a winner with the ladies.” 

The contempt in Julien’s voice was 
stinging, and brought a slow flush to the 
old man’s flabby cheeks. 

He swallowed his resentment, how- 
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ever, too cowardly by nature to offend 
the being by grace of whose scornful 
generosity he was living out the rem- 
nant of his ignoble years, and went 
shuffling about the kitchen attending to 
the womanish duties of dishwashing 
and clearing away the remains of the 
breakfast, while his nephew pushed his 
chair away from the table, lighted a 
pipe, and smoked meditatively. 

The kitchen sink was set underneath 
a window that was liberally splashed 
with dried soapsuds and greasy water, 
and as he handled the doubtful-looking 
dishcloth and towel, old Louis Fouquet 
ceased not to bend and peer through the 
unwashed panes. Julien, watching him 
with that eternal scorn and contempt, 
presently made his uncle jump with the 
sudden question: 

“Well, what's 
ner?” 

The old man turned from the dish- 
pan, and, holding a dripping cup in his 
trembling hand, faced Julien, whisper- 
ing confidentially : 

“She’s there, Julien; she’s there! I 
can see her. She's set up her easel 
down on the rocks and she’s painting. 
Her back’s toward me, and she’s got 
her hat off, and the sun’s shining on 
her hair.” He turned again to the win- 
dow and peered out. In all. his move- 
ments there was a stealthy caution that 
was not good to see. “Lord, boy, how 
it shines—those big braids wound 
round her head—how it shines!’ 

Julien laughed, smoked his pipe 
slowly to the end, knocked the ashes 
out upon the kitchen floor, and went 
out upon the rocks. 

In the morning sunlight, the little vil- 
lage flashed like a jewel, nay, like a 
whole casket of jewels; everywhere 
was dazzle, everywhere glitter, every- 
where a vivid intensity of color that 
would have seemed exaggerated if re- 
produced on canvas. Set as the town 
was almost at the junction of the lake 
and the river, whichever way one looked 
there stretched before the vision a 
world of flashing, hurrying waters; the 
sound of their tumultuous descent filled 
the ears. Gazing lakeward on a morn- 
ing like this, even Julien’s strong eyes 


so interesting, win- 
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were sometimes dazzled by the sun- 
smitten rapids. From the clear-blue 
expanse of water to the south, in plume- 
like waves whereof every crest was 
spangled with diamonds and in gurgling 
backwaters of foam-flecked emerald, 
down they raced, boiled among the 
stones and rocks in the limpid shallows, 
and finally merged themselves in the 
transparent green of the river, smooth 
to the uninitiated gaze, but treacherous, 
in its swift flight, with sucking whirl- 
pools and cross currents. 

Along this flashing water front, the 
village took its way like a lazy vaga- 
bond following the course of the 
aquamarine water, constantly fronting 
it in a fascinated inability to break away 
and climb the slopes that led back into 
the country. So it straggled and 
strolled mile after mile, south to the 
lake and north to the international 
bridge—a shabby, down-at-the-heels, 
unkempt little hamlet, fresh with na- 
ture’s purity of sunshine and ozone, 
reeking with the vileness of man, per- 
meated with license and lawlessness, but 
defying with the vigor of its beauty the 
possibility of being wholly defiled. 

Though there is not a crime of which 
Ferrytown had not been guilty, no dis- 
honesty or meanness to which most of 
its inhabitants had not stooped, no law 
that they had hesitated to break for any 
scruple more conscientious than the 
probability of discovery and _ punish- 
ment; though second-class prize fight- 
ers, unspeakable followers of the race 
track, smugglers, and loose characters, 
male and female, found here a congenial 
environment, to those who saw it for 
the first time, unprejudiced and pure of 
heart, it spoke eternally of the better 
things for which it might have stood— 
of liberty, not license—of peace and 
quiet—of the purity of clear waters and 
unclouded skies—of romance and of 
poetry. 

And, indeed, there was a leaven in 
the dough of wickedness, albeit of a 
not-too-active yeastiness, that looked 
aghast upon the general pollution with 
a Pharisaical aloofness—a_ sprinkling 
of people like Miss Henrietta Barton, 
all of undoubted worth, probity, and 
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unblemished record, who went to church 
on Sunday, and, undefiled by the pitchi- 
ness of their neighbors, lived their or- 
derly lives through the week; while the 
said neighbors, wholly impervious to 
the excellent example that they might 
have followed, went their lawless way 
unabashed and brazen. 

To Judith, painting busily in the sun- 
shine, the complexities of the little 
Canadian villages were as yet unknown. 
To her it was Wonderland, a country 
of intoxicating color, a new, untried 
field of work and adventure. She 
smiled reminiscently. Adventure! Had 
she not had one already? 

Turning her head, she glanced down 
the mill race to where it overtook the 
river and tumbled pell-mell into the 
translucent green water. Standing on 
the narrow strip of beach, shading his 
eyes with his hand, a man was regard- 
ing her with frank curiosity. Some- 


thing in the lithe, wild grace of his pose 
and figure, in his unabashed interest, 
suggested to Judith the apparition that 


had bent above her out of the darkness 
and the red torch gleams the night be- 
fore. With a mingling of delight and 
trepidation, she turned again to her 
painting. Then she heard the crunch- 
ing of loose rock and the tread of firm 
footsteps. 

“Good morning,” said Julien Fouquet. 

Judith looked up from her easel. 

“T don’t know which he reminded me 
of most,” she had declared to Anne the 
night before, ‘‘a viking or a merman; 
but, anyway, he was most awfully pic- 
turesque!” 

Now, as she beheld him standing 
bareheaded and barethroated in the 
brilliant sunshine—lithe and graceful, 
with the narrow-hipped, broad-shoul- 
dered Indian straightness that was his 
by inheritance—it seemed to her that 
the sun god, Balder, beloved of all men 
for his brightness, must have bared just 
such bronze-gold curls to the Norse sky, 
must have carried his young head in 
some such strong, gay fashion. It was 
as impossible for Judith not to smile 
upon this radiant man creature as it 
would have been for her to frown upon 
the sunshine and the spring. 
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When Louis Fouquet said that Ju- 
dith’s eyes held an expression that 
seemed to say that she was the friend of 
all the world, he told the truth.. Her 
eyes were the index of her attitude. 
Friendship, sympathy, cheerful charity 
embracing every human being within 
her ken, bubbled and brimmed in her 
heart until her eyes were unable to hold 
the secret, and compassed even old 
Louis Fouquet with their shafts of 
kindness. Being innocent of all dis- 
honor, she was unable to credit it to 
others. 

Judith was twenty-two, and had read 
all the books permissible to young girls, 
and a great many that were not. So 
instructed, she considered herself wise 
beyond her experiences, which proves 
her simplicity, for the wise know that 
the price of wisdom is experience— 
first-hand, face-to-face, lived-to-the-ut- 
most experience; with no other coin 
can wisdom be bought. Judith’s train- 
ing recognized that there was sin in the 
world, that there was brutality, that 
there was dishonesty, but not one of 
these things had so far touched her life. 
She regarded them as one might some 
pestilential country of which one has 
read, but which one will never be called 
upon to visit. 

That there was an underworld she 
knew, and she was conscious of a curi- 
osity concerning it that she frankly 
thrust aside as unworthy, but to which 
he as frankly confessed. She wished 
to drink life’s wine of wonder to the 
dregs, but felt assured that the cup pre- 
ented to her was filled with a liquor 
that sparkled uncontaminated by poi- 
son. And so, in the smile that flashed 
so readily, there was a challenge—a 
reckless flinging to any stranger of a 
rare quality of good-fellowship, a cast- 
ing down of a pearl of which she her- 
self did not know the value, even as she 
failed at times to identify the one to 
whom she threw it as belonging to the 
biblical family whose chief joy it is to 
rend just such priceless gems. That 
Julien, steeped since his birth in the 
pitchy traditions of Ferrytown, recog- 
nized a puzzling difference between Ju- 
lith’s instant surrender and the easy 
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yielding of others of her sex, is to his 
credit. He accepted her innate purity 
as naturally as he accepted the uncon- 
taminated river air and the sunshine. 

Though he accepted it, he gave it no 
name, but the inborn cleanness that was 
in him went out to meet it just as his 
lungs expanded without volition to the 
unpolluted air, drinking it in eagerly, 
quenching a thirst that he had not 
known existed for things lovely and of 
good repute. The look that he bent 
upon Judith was almost wistful. It 
darkened the brilliant sapphire eyes and 
curved the finely cut mouth into del- 
icacies of line unnoticed in its usual ex- 
pression of self-controlled resolution. 
Then the harsh sophistication that his 
life had taught him laid hold of him, 
the tenderness vanished almost before 
it had existed, and he regarded Judith 
with that mixture of admiration and 
contempt that made up the sum of his 
feeling for any pretty girl. 

Womanlike, noting the admiration, 
she preferred to ignore the contempt. 
Besides, what to her, superior with the 
unquestioned excellence of educated, 
cultured, well-bred New England, was 
the contempt of this sun-bright savage? 
He was a product of the country that 
made his environment, brilliant with its 
intoxication of color, but undoubtedly 
crude with its uncultivated rawness. 
Much as she might have encouraged the 
advances of some beautiful animal but 
half inclined toward friendliness, she 
addressed him with a blithe indiffer- 
ence. 

“Tsn’t it a glorious morning?” 

He ignored the commonplace. 

“You'd better keep away from the 
mill race at night,” he declared, his un- 
analyzed sense of her difference from 
other girls that he had known making 
him hasten to voice a warning that he 
would have omitted with those others. 
In his voice there was a vibrant soft- 
ness that was like music, and his ac- 
cent had the clear-cut, Canadian quality 
that is not English, but that, to Amer- 
ican ears, hints pleasantly of the mother 
country. 

In spite of her vaunted independence, 
Judith felt convicted of an indiscretion, 
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and so became more determined in her 
resolve not to admit it. 

She swept her canvas with a bold 
dash of cobalt. 

“Why ?” 

He laughed disdainfully. 

“You'll find out if you keep on go- 
ing,” was his frank explanation. 

Judith flushed. There was no ro- 
mantic glamour in this pagan being’s 
recognition of the probability of un- 
pleasant adventures awaiting her. He 
was as irritatingly matter-of-fact as 
Puritan Anne. Her untamed rashness 
was in her answer. 

“T’ll have to find out, then, for when 
the spirit moves me I shall keep on 
going. I’m not afraid, and I’ve got to 
feel free. I can’t paint unless I| do. 
It’s like an unending gray day with no 
color when people keep telling you it’s 
not safe to do this, and not proper to 
do that. You'd understand what I 
mean if you had been brought up by a 
crowd of uncles and aunts who were 


shocked at everything you wanted to (9 


most. It takes all the sunshine out of 
living. I’ve got to have color in my 
life just as I’ve got to have color in my 
painting.” 

“Color! You'll get color enough over 
here all right. Only, unless you’re stuck 
on the lurid, you may not like it after 
you get it.” 

Judith smiled. This savage was not 
so crude, after all. Evidently he had 
been to school. Unexplainedly glad to 
find him less impossible than she had 
thought, she became playful. 

“No, I’m not particularly ‘stuck on 
the lurid,’ as you put it, but that’s not 
what I’ve found over here so far—with 
the exception, perhaps, of the lurid 
glare of your torch,” she added, for the 
first time openly reminiscent of their 
former meeting. 

His comprehension leaped to meet 
hers. 

“That’s the sort of thing I meant. 
They'll tell you I’m as rough as they 
make them, but there are some rougher 
still, believe me,” said Julien Fouquet. 

Rough—that word hardly described 
him, Judith thought. Taking inventory 
of his lithe, muscular straightness, his 
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fair skin, his features refined and chis- 
eled to the delicacy that we associate 
with the cunningly wrought cameo, Ju- 
dith’s candid eyes shot into his their 
beams of invincible friendliness, 
touched with the artist’s appreciation 
of his masculine beauty. 

“Indeed, I do believe you!” 

And in her absolute sincerity his 
slang was transformed. 

Either he did not comprehend her 
implied compliment, or comprehending, 
he did not value it. There was no hint 
of gratified vanity in his unsmiling face. 

“Let’s see what you're painting.” 

He made the demand with the sim- 
plicity of one who recks little of the 
ways of the artist, his jealous guarding 
of his uncompleted vision from profane 
eyes. 

Only a favored few were allowed to 
look at Judith’s work—the right to 
“turn her canvases,” as she expressed 
it, was reserved for a discriminating 
half dozen of her friends, and was a 
mark of her utter trust in their sym- 
pathy and comprehension. Yet, at the 
careless demand of this half-civilized 
male, she drew away from her easel 
that he might the better examine her 
sketch. 

He glanced down upon its spirited 
boldness with a start of surprise. She 
had grasped it all—the intense dazzle 
of sunshine on rushing, green-blue 
waters; the polished gold of the bare, 
spring-touched branches of the willows 
on the little island across the race; the 
gradual melting of the brilliant sky into 
the smoke cloud always hovering over 
the American shore. 

Then he laughed. 

“You've made those willows fifty feet 
high!” 

Judith bit her lip angrily. Drawing 
was her weak point, and she hated to 
be told of her defects. But she con- 
ceived a new opinion of the intellect of 
the man who had so immediately found 
the flaw in her bewildering gift of 
color. 

“The island is forty feet long,” he 
explained practically, “and if you cut 
down one of those trees, it would more 
than reach from end to end.” 
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Judith’s swift glance leaped across 
the race with a defiant keenness. Then 
she caught up a paint-smeared cloth and 
poured upon it part of her bottle of 
turpentine. 

“Yes,” she said 
They’re all wrong!” 

With a strenuous deliberation, she 
scrubbed her canvas back to its original 
grayness. 

Julien watched her with an under- 
standing approbation. This girl evi- 
dently did not stop to quibble or com- 
promise. She sacrificed all that was 
admirable in her sketch with the same 
firmness with which she destroyed all 
that was faulty. It existed for her as 
an entirety, not to be separated into 
component parts. 

“Things have got to be perfect—per- 
fect—else I don't want them!” 

And as he heard her passionate ex- 
planation as the last bit of color disap- 
peared, in Julien Fouquet’s eyes the 
same look of approbation sparkled and 
burned. Then he laughed, his care- 
free, reckless laugh, and left her. 

Judith watched him until he disap- 
peared around a curve in the beach. 
Not once did he look back. And she 
guessed, with a mixture of admiration 
and resentment, that “out of sight, out 
of mind,” was the attitude of a nature 
like his when it came to women. 

Turning back to her canvas, she 
found that her inspiration was gone. 
Still, she labored on valiantly until a 
old, gray cloud came out of the lake 

lulled the brightness. In the whip- 
ping wind and chilling sunlessness, she 
gathered up her outfit and went slowly 
back to Miss Barton's. 
_ As she turned in at the little gate over- 
hung with flowering currant bushes, she 
saw her hostess, just returned from 
market, sitting upon the front-door 
steps talking to Anne. Judith threw 
her traps on the grass and joined the 
pair on the doorsteps. 

“Who is that impudent youth that 
lives somewhere around here, and is so 
divinely good looking that you can’t 


humbly, “I see. 


squelch him as he deserves?’ 
Miss Barton seemed to recognize the 


description instantly. 
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“That—why, that, of course, is Ju- 
lien Fouquet !” 

And suddenly she waxed voluble, a 
suspicious volubility that seemed to as- 
sert that even Miss Barton, disapprov- 
ing and suspicious of Julien’s habits 
and morals, discreet, too, with years, 
and the entailed discretion of plain 
features undesired of men, had yet 
come sufficiently under his spell to de- 
light in talking of him. 

“You're right enough about his looks. 
I haven’t anything to say against them. 
He’s about the handsomest piece of 
flesh and blood I ever saw. More’s the 
pity he shouldn’t amount to something! 
I’ve known him ever since he was a 
baby, and he’s always had that same 
fair skin that even the winds of these 
parts can’t seem to make any impression 
on, and the same rings of hair—only it’s 
a little darker now—and those same blue 
eyes that look black half the time. He 
used to go running around among the 
rocks by the race when he was a lit- 
tle fellow, barefooted and ragged. But 
his face was always clean, and he 
looked like a little prince in disguise 
with that straight nose and that sweet 
mouth of his—and his little scratched 
feet, they were arched prettier than any 
girl’s, 

“He was polite, too, for a boy who 
hadn't anybody to teach him anything, 
with a smile that would win your heart. 
But if there was any mortal piece of 
mischief that a boy could get into that 
Julien Fouquet wasn’t in—then I don’t 
know what it was!’ Miss Barton 
shook her head gloomily at the memory 
of certain dark deeds perpetrated with 
her pet cat for a victim. “He was just 
a little devil, that’s what he was, when 
he was a child,” she ended. 

Judith and Anne, seated below her 
on the doorsteps, listened with interest, 
albeit Anne’s interest was the horrified 
attention that one gives to the conduct 
of a savage, while Judith’s was one of 
eager sympathy. Miss Barton’s descrip- 
tion of the little lad, Julien, so exactly 
fitted in with her idea of Julien 
Fouquet, the man. She remembered 
the hand that had so ruthlessly thrust 
the struggling fish back to die. 
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“There’s a streak of cruelty in him,” 
she said thoughtfully. ‘‘There is in all 
wild natures.” 

Miss Barton nodded. 

“That’s the Indian blood. Way back 
some time or other, on his father’s side, 
somebody married an Indian girl. At 
least I don’t suppose he married her.” 

Miss Barton made the confession 
with blushing honesty. 

But Judith refused to be scandalized. 
Was not illegitimacy prevalent among 
the gods? More than ever Julien ap- 
pealed to her as a pagan creature for 
whom all civilized laws counted for 
naught. 

Remembering his Norse aspect,. she 
looked puzzled. 

“But how on earth does he come to 
be so fair?” 

Miss Barton became sphinxlike with 
the knowledge of the important secrets 
that she was revealing. 

“His mother was a lady—a beautiful 
girl from the States. I remember her 
well. She was as fair as Jacques 
Fouquet was dark. Her father had a 
summer home up the lake shore, and 
was bringing her up like a nun. They 
say he’d had some trouble with his wife 

she’d left him for a man she liked 
better—and it had soured him. He'd 
made up his mind he’d keep his daugh- 
ter for himself. But if a Fouquet wants 
anything, he generally gets it. And 
she, poor girl, had never had a friend 
her own age, let alone a lover. So she 
married Jacques Fouquet. Her father 
disowned her, and she died when Julien 
was born. Then Jacques showed that, 
at any rate, he loved her, for he shot 
himself !” 

Miss Barton’s costume had moved 
Judith to laughter earlier in the day 
when she had observed her starting to 
market. For her hostess had adroitly 
mingled the Oriental and the Occi- 
dental, the clingingly feminine and the 
aggressively masculine, by appearing in 
a long, black cotton-crape kimono edged 
with flowered ribbon, and a man’s straw 
hat. But not even the remarkable com- 
binations of her shopping toilet could 
take away the tragic quality that was 
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upon her as she made her simple state- 
ment. 

Again Judith thrilled with under- 
standing of the tangled human charac- 
teristics and passions that had made Ju- 
lien what he was. Pity, the emotion 
farthest from all others inspired by his 
radiant personality, lent its dangerous 
appeal to the fascination of his exceed- 
ing comeliness. Little, lonely lad, born 
of a great and primitive passion to a 
life devoid of tenderness! Would some 
woman make it all up to him some day? 
She sat silent, with her chin on her 
hand, and wondered. 

Pleased by the evident impression 
that her words had made, Miss Barton 
resumed the thread of her discourse. 

“So, bad as he is, | must say there’s 
some excuse for him. He’s twenty- 
four years old, and, to my knowledge, 
he’s never done an honest day’s work 
in his life—shoots, and hunts, and 
fishes, and lies around on the rocks in 
the sunshine. They do say his grand- 
father is sorry now that he was so hard 
on his daughter, and wants to make it 
up by doing what’s right for Julien. 
But Julien won't forgive him. There’s 
Indian in him, you see; once injured, 
he don’t forget. As for that old Uncle 
Louis of his—he’s the worst old repro- 
bate that ever stepped! He owns that 
old ramshackle house you can just see 
around the bend of the road there, and 
he and Julien keep house together.” 

“But what do they live on?” 

It was Anne, the matter-of-fact, who 
spoke. 

Miss Barton’s voice dropped to a por- 
tentous whisper. 

“There’re all kinds of queer doings in 
this town, miss, and Julien Fouquet’s 
in them all, you may be sure. They 
do say he smuggles. Of course, we all 
lo,” she confessed apologetically, “but 
there’s smuggling and smuggling,”’ sug- 
gesting the possibility of a deviation 
from the straight and narrow path com- 
patible with perfect respectability and a 
membership in the Church- of Eng- 
land, “and Julien Fouquet’s isn’t any 
child’s kind, I can tell you. There’s 
Chinamen get over to the other side, 
and alcohol that gets over to this, and 
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nobody knows how—unless it’s Julien 
Fouquet. Lately he’s been thick as 
thieves with that red-haired Deane girl 
that lives down by the river. A pretty 
piece of goods she is, too!” 

Miss Barton’s voice took to itself the 
acidity of the virtuous spinster who 
sits in condemnation upon the weakness 
of another of her sex. 

A wave of color suddenly swept Ju- 
dith’s cheeks. Up to her forehead it 
mounted, and burned and flamed until 
her black-lashed eyes smarted with 
tears. 

“Well, why shouldn’t he have his 
loves and adventures as well as his an- 
cestors?”’ she demanded, in defiance of 
the smart and the blush. 

Miss Barton’s answer held the finality 
of a public censor. 

“No one has any right to the kind of 
loves and adventures that Julien 
Fouquet likes!” 

Then she gathered up her purchases 
and passed into the kitchen. 


May was over, and June was well ad- 
vanced—June, known to artists as the 


month unpaintable. But up here in this 
strange, primitive country, where every 
law was transgressed with a lightness 
unembarrassed save by the unpleasant- 
ness of public exposure, nature, too, 
seemed to obey no precedent. Unpaint- 
able? Perhaps, unless a La Farge for 
color and a Corot for the whispering 
life of waving willows and shivering 
poplars were to come that way. 

While Anne, who had never 
except for her clever terra-cotta model- 
ing, was inspired to produce astonish- 
ingly original studies of cloud forma- 
tions and smoke horizons, Judith, drunk 
with the beauty of it all, was in despair. 
Each day she set up her easel in a riot 
of color that made her tremble with the 
eagerness to begin. Each day she 
scrubbed out her canvas with a ruth- 
less hand. Oh, why did all the world 
go prating of Italian color when here, 
near at hand, just across the river from 
the smoke and grime of the city, .was 
this dazzling green-blue land of snowy 
clouds and silver foam? 

All along the race the thickets of 


shone 


sweet clover mingled their breath with 
the pure fragrance of the water. The 
fields, for miles back in the country, 
were gardens of red-and-white clover 
blooms sending out waves of exquisite 
perfume in the summer sun. And, 
above all, clear, unimpassioned, the note 
of the meadow lark cut the air with its 
music. Oh, this June was different 
from all others! 

Judith refused to admit to herself 
that the inevitable presence of Julien 
Fouquet had much to do with her in- 
ability to paint. Yet when he joined 
her, as he invariably did, as she sat be- 
fore her easel, she was conscious of a 
distracting element that made painting, 
even painting such color as she saw 
before her, secondary to the mere en- 
joyment of it all with all her finely 
keyed senses. Julien was so idle, so 
contented in his idleness, that the fume 
and fret of ambition seemed by com- 
parison unsatisfactory. Undoubtedly 
he was wasting his superb youth, but if 
waste brought such absolute happiness, 
why strive to achieve? 

Sometimes he rowed her out upon 
the river, threading the whirlpools and 
eddies with a certainty and a skill that 
roused her admiration. Out in the roar 
of the rapids and the turmoil of the cur- 
rent with him she felt secure. At such 
times, she studied his face as he sat 
opposite her. It was stern with pur- 
pose; his blue eyes were steady; his 
almost delicate mouth determined. 

“How well you know the river!’’ she 
exclaimed. 

“T have to,” was his brief assertion. 
“Tt’s my business.” But his confidence 
ended here, and Judith, remembering 
Miss Barton’s dark hints, did not ques- 
tion him. 

In the evening she never saw him, 
and she caught herself wondering with 
an inexplicable earnestness how he 
passed the hours. With the red-haired 
Deane girl, probably, she meditated, as- 
suring herself that she was wholly in- 
different. She passed Rose upon the 
street with a disdainful aloofness, yet 
found herself covertly staring at her 
when she could do so undiscovered, and 
admiring against her will the girl’s 
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strong young outlines and her remark- 
able hair, the crinkled, ruddy waves of 
which, piled and massed about her 
small, faintly freckled face, darkened 
with strange, almost purple lights in the 
shadow of their own abundance. This 
was the girl that Julien Fouquet had 
chosen from among the others of her 
class. And _ Rose's bronze-red hair 
seemed to crown her head like a shining 
triumph. It must be a somewhat 
thrilling thing to hold a nature like Ju- 
lien Fouquet’s. 

“I can’t paint, it’s too glorious!” she 
cried one day, as he sat beside her easel, 
his head, with its careless, wind-blown 
rings of hair, a perfect profile against 
her empty canvas; for he was looking, 
not at her, but across the bubbling, 
surging rapids to the broad, swift green 
of the river. 

“What makes you try?’ he asked, 
from the depths of his dreamy content. 

Judith flushed sensitively. Nobody 
understood. First her conventional 


relatives; now this lazy youth so young 


in some ways; so astonishingly old in 
others, who, when most boys were still 
in the schoolroom, had been meeting life 
—the intense, naked living that exists 
where men fight hand to hand, break 
laws, and love lightly—and who seemed 
to understand some things so perfectly. 

“Becatise more than anything in the 
world IT want to paint!” 

Her flush deepened. 

Julien turned toward her with his 
careless laugh. 

“Oh, no, you don't! Women aren't 
made that way. That isn’t really what 
you want most, at all.” 

A month ago Judith would have 
laughed at such an assertion. Now, for 
some unanalyzed reason, it made her 
angry. 

“Oh, isn’t it?” she asked, with a burst 
of girlish irritation. ‘How wise you 
are! What is it, then?” 

“To be loved!” said Julien Fouquet. 

For a second, his blue eyes caught 
hers and darkened. Judith turned her 
head away with a sudden tightening at 
her throat. Then she rallied to her self- 
esteem. 

“And do you think I haven't been?” 


, 


But Julien was unimpressed. 

“Not in the right way,” he declared. 

Judith thought of the three men, one 
old enough to be her father, the other 
two half-fledged youths who, at certain 
fairly exciting periods of her existence, 
had avowed undying love for her, and 
to whom she had given a kindly, amused 
no. Evidently there was something in 
Julien’s confident remark. She smiled. 

“Oh, really? What way do you 
mean?” 

“My way,” announced Julien, 

Judith laughed, albeit somewhat 
nervously. Was this odd conversation 
a declaration? The arrogance of this 
half-tamed male! 

“And what way is that?” she in- 
quired, with a lofty indifference. 

Julien Fouquet was too intoxicated 
with his local triumphs apparently. He 
needed to be snubbed. Then a warmth 
like wine ran through her. He had laid 
his hand upon her wrist. 

“The way my father 
mother.” 

An unimagined tenderness was trem- 
bling through his voice. 

“Then Jacques Fouquet showed that, 
at any rate, he loved her, for he shot 
himself !” 

Miss Barton’s 
rang in Judith’s ear. 
her gentle. 

“T know. It 
to end _like that.” 

“No, that is like our people. We love 
like that when we love at all. Most of 
us don't love, though. We are 
like my great-great-grandfather, 
had three sons by an Indian girl.” 

There was no embarrassment in Ju- 
lien Fouquet’s voice. 

Judith felt suddenly steadied. 

“T wonder which kind you are?” she 
inquired coolly. ; 

He darted her a blinding look and 
told her slowly: 

“T’ve always thought that I was most 
like my grandfather. But so did my 
father, too, till he saw my mother. 
Then he gave it all up—all his wild way 
of living. Just as she gave up every- 
thing for him, so he gave up every- 


thing for her. It was a fair deal. 


loved my 


unforgotten words 
Her pity made 
that it had 


was cruel 


more 
who 
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When she gave up life itself for him, 
he gave his, too. Besides, to my father 
death was better than life without my 
mother. That is the way I would give 
up everything for you.” 

Up the race two girls were wading 
knee-deep in the plunging blue current, 
their hair and draperies breeze blown, a 
part of the eternal Corot outlines and 
La Farge coloring that baffled Judith. 
There was an inexpressible erichant- 
ment about the picture, as they swayed, 
and bent, and clung together before the 
rush of the water, that escaped neither 
Judith nor Julien. Against the setting 
of blue waves and silver-green willows, 
the hair of one girl shone ruddy as 
time-stained copper. 

Judith pointed to her, self-preserva- 
tion in her derisive smile. 

“Would you give up the red-haired 
Deane girl?” she asked, and awaited his 
answer with a strange excitement. 

In Julien’s blue eyes there was no 
shade of surprise or disconcertion. 
They were as vivid as the Canadian sky 
overhead. 

“T did,” he announced simply, “long 
ago. If I can’t have you, do you think 
I want anybody else?” 

Then he went from her down the 
rocks and called lightly to Rose, who, 
at the sound of his voice, saw the world 
transfigured. 

As for Judith, for the first time since 
she had known him, she felt herself in- 
ferior to Julien Fouquet. 

All that night the stillness was haunt- 
ed by the voice of the river; the air was 
faintly sweet with the white clover. Ju- 
dith, lying on her couch by the window, 
could not sleep. Every sense was 
awake and responding to the wild-water 
music and the illusive fragrance. She 
lay with closed eyes in a delicious tran- 
quillity through which the face of Ju- 
lien Fouquet came and went with a 
tingling radiance that disturbed in no 
whit the measure of her content. He 
was one with the water and_ the 
fragrance. When she heard his voice 
on the little balcony outside her win- 
dow, she thought at first that it was part 
of her dream. 
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“Judith!” he was calling softly. “Ju- 
dith !” 

It was the first time that he 
spoken her name. 

She raised herself on her elbow and 
looked out into the night. The half- 
moon was far over in the west, but in 
the mild glory of the light that it flung 
back upon the river, she saw above the 
railing of her balcony the face of Julien 
Fouquet. It was not alone the effect of 
the moonbeams that made it so ghastly 
pale. Upon his forehead there was the 
dark mark of blood. 

“Hurry! Dress and come down on 
the rocks,” he whispered. 

Then he dropped noiselessly to the 
ground. 

With one apprehensive glance toward 
Anne, who was breathing peacefully on 
her couch across the long, old-fashioned 
room, Judith rose, dressed with trem- 
bling fingers, and noiselessly as any 
ghost glided from the room, down the 
hall, passed Miss Barton’s open door, 
and stepped out into the garden at the 
back of the house. 

From the shadow of the lilac bushes, 
Julien came to meet her. He drew her 
back into the dimness and faced her. 

“I’ve got to go away—get out of 
Canada forever. To-night they caught 
me with the goods—alcohol from the 
city. Unless I get across the river be- 
fore morning, it’s prison for ten years.” 

A vision of Julien, creature of sun- 
shine, and fresh air, and rushing blue 
water, and freedom, bent, pale, wasted, 
shut away from them all, flashed across 
Judith’s eyes. He saw her face grow 
pale in the dimness. 

“They never could have caught me 
on the river. I was just landing. As 
it was, I made them fight for it. But 
it was one against three. I’ve been 
locked in the customhouse for two 
hours, damn them! But there’s a boat 
waiting for me now at the foot of the 
race.” His voice changed suddenly, 
and compassed Judith with caresses. “I 
came to tell you that you belong to me, 
girl, just as my mother did to my 
father.” 

He did not touch her, he only waited 
quietly there in the musical, fragrant 


had 
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night for her to take the initiative, 
waited for her to bestow unasked the 
thing that he craved. 

All her life suddenly swam before 
her, as they say it does upon the chok- 
ing senses of a drowning man—the 
easy, carefree past, the hard, uncertain 
future. To be loved in his way, the 
way unknown to all her conventional 
relatives, and only dimly guessed by 
her—the mad, passionate way of those 
Fouquets who loved at all—he was 
right; it was what she wanted most. 
And she made her choice after the man- 
ner of women. 

“Let me go with you. 
now how your mother 
father.” 

He laughed softly, a 
masculine triumph. 

*“T’m going to chuck it all. I've never 
forgiven my mother’s people for what 
they did to her. I've tied up with Uncle 
Louis because he, at least, never hurt 
her. But for you I'll do it. There's a 


[ understand 
lov ed your 


laugh of 


lawyer over in the States who's been 


writing to me for: three years—he's 
even been over here to see if I wouldn't 
go to my grandfather—he says he 
wants to help me be anything I wish. 

“I’ve laughed at him, and I've told 
him that I was what I wanted to be, 
anyway, and no thanks to my grand- 
father, either. But my wife must have 
the things that will make her happy. 
I'm not all savage—I've got my mother 
in me, too. And I love you, I tell you, 
as my father did her. You are like my 
mother. Her people are yours, and so 
I shall take them for mine, too. You 
believe me, don't you? You believe 
that I will make good? You believe 
that if I did not know I could—I would 
not take you?” 

In the pale river light, his face glim- 
mered above hers with a set determina- 
tion; its delicacy was like that wrought 
perfection that makes up the strands of 
the steel-strong cable. He invited her 
on no perilous adventure. He had 
thought out all the price of her going. 
He was finer far than her judgment of 
him. And owning her mistake, once 
more Judith felt herself inferior. But 
there was no humiliation in her attitude. 
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She gloried in his supremacy as a 
woman longs to when she loves a man. 

“Nothing matters. I should have 
gone with you, anyway. I love you.” 

He grew stern. 

“Things do matter. My mother 
loved my father, but since I’ve known 
you, I've thought, time and time again, 
how lucky it was that she died. His 
world wasn't hers. By and by it would 
have mattered. God! Think of a man 
like Louis Fouquet coming near you as 
he came near my mother!” 

The anger and disgust that were upon 
him made him tremble. Then his voice 
took to itself a sudden tenderness that 
seemed to infold Judith in safe, strong 
arms. 

“Oh, girl, you will not be sorry for 
what you are doing for me to-night! I 
shall be very good to my mate!” 

He guided her carefully over the 
sharp, uneven rocks to the foot of the 
race. In a tiny harbor between two 
bowlders, a boat was fastened. Beside 
it stood a girl. 

“Who is that?” 
in alarm. 

Julien laughed lightly. 

“Don’t be afraid! It’s only Rose. 
She helped me get away.” 

“Rose!” Quick jealousy shot through 
Judith. While she had been lying lazy 
and content, this red-haired girl of the 
docks had been working. “How could 
she?” 

His explanation was brief. 

“She saw them take me. 
the customs officer, is mad about het 
Up to now, she would not look at him. 
It wasn't hard for her to bribe him. 
They've given me till morning to get 
away. 

Judith stared at him. Out of her own 
love, she comprehended Rose’s sacrifice 
Was it possible that he did not under- 
stand—could not conceive the supreme 
love that made the girl's act beautiful ? 
Oh, in spite of everything, he was still 
a savage, selfish, cruel, just as she had 
seen him that first night of all! 

He placed her in the boat and turned 
to the girl who waited there so silently. 

“Good-by, Rose. If you see Uncle 
Louis, tell him there’s money enough 


Judith clung to him 


Gregson, 
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in the old cigar box to keep him till-I 
can_send him some more.” 

There was a pitiful expectancy in the 
small face that was raised to his, and 
Julien, answering its dumb desire, 
stooped and gave her a careless kiss. 

“So long! You’ve been a good pal, 
girl!” 

She received the caress mutely, with 
clenched hands and closed eyes. 

Julien stepped into the boat and seat- 
ed himself opposite Judith. Taking up 
the oars, he swung out with the cur- 
rent into the river. 


For a long time Rose sat dry-eyed 
upon the shore, straining her ears to 
catch the sound of the oars above the 
roar of the current. When she could 
no longer hear the strokes, two burning 
tears gathered in her eyes and scorched 
her cheeks. 

“Oh, God!” she whispered to her 
bursting heart, and a desperate reali- 
zation of what the last few hours had 
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meant brought her to her feet and down 
to the edge of the water. There she 
stood, drooping and wind-whipped, 
striving to pierce the darkness with her 
tear-dimmed eyes. 

“He’s gone—he back 
again, ever!” 

The whole mad river seemed laugh- 
ing at her despair. Then a pride, fierce 
and honest as her love had been, dried 
her tears and straightened her slight. 
strong figure. She stood like a young 
soldier who has won his sword. 

“I’ve done it. It was me that saved 
him. It wasn’t her—it was me!” 

But Judith, carried safely over the 
dark, swift water by Julien’s strong, 
sure strokes, was weeping passion- 
ately. 

“Oh, how could you be so cruel? 
How could you? Oh, poor Rose! Oh, 
that poor, poor girl!” 

Julien Fouquet made no explanation. 
He leaned toward her and kissed her on 
the mouth, 


won't come 


we 


SPRING IN AUTUMN 


EST WIND, rich with flower dust, 


Leafy must, 


Rainbow 


rust, 


Cunningly you've kept in trust 
Spring’s own gold and blue. 


Now Saint 


Martin’s Summer comes, 


With the acorns’ gusty thrums 


On the dead leaves 


muffled drums, 


She comes back with you, 


Since you cozened her away 
With the May— 
Heartless fay! 
We've been lonely many a day 
For our Spring Ladye. 
Now that autumn’s in the air, 
Lo, you bring her back more fair! 
So we'll leave her in your care 
West Wind, keep her tenderly! 


ALLAN UPDEGRAFF, 
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OHN FON’S new book, “The 

Heart of the Hills,” published 

by Charles Scribner’s Sons, is 

another Kentucky story; and, 

it must be said, it is one that 

differs in no essential particular from 

the author’s previous tales, unless the 

fact that Mr. Fox has woven into the 

plot the murder of Governor Goebel, 

may be considered sufficient to make it 
a new story. 


The familiar complications growing 
out of the unique mountain custom of 


maintaining domestic warfare, which 
seem inseparable from any attempt to 
write of the Kentucky or Tennessee 
mountains, are offered here again, and 
form the backbone of the plot. 

There is the youth who, under the in- 
fluence of encroaching civilization, be- 
gins to revolt at the conditions into 
which he was born, and there is the 
girl whose life those conditions threaten 
to wreck. And the dénouement is the 
familiar one—Jason Hawn succeeds in 
freeing himself from the deadening cir- 
cumstances, leaves the mountains, 
achieves an education, and becomes a 
power for good in the world; Mavis 
Hawn is also emancipated, and de- 
velops into a young woman who, in 
the great democracy, may practically 
choose her own environment. 

While it may be conceded that Mr. 
Fox may legitimately confine himself 
to a single theme—so long, at least, as 
his audience continues to demand it— 
we may be still pardoned for a slight 
sense of dissatisfaction that an author 
of his experience and training should be 
betrayed into the excess of sentiment 


Se 


O} 





that appears here and there in “The 


Heart of the Hills.” 
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Several months ago, we took occa- 
sion, in these pages, to refer to the cur- 
rent agitation on the subject of the 
white slave and the use to which it had 
been put by certain writers of fiction 
as an excuse for stories that otherwise 
might never have seen the light of day. 
And we expressed the opinion that the 
publication of such stories was to be 
welcomed for the reason that the more 
we had, the sooner this special form of 
insanity would pass. 

Since that was written, another book 
of this type has appeared, under the 
title of “Hagar Revelly,” written by 
Daniel Carson Goodman, and published 
by Mitchell Kennerley. 

If, as some well-intentioned people 
assert, the social and physical welfare 
of the people depends, in large meas- 
ure, upon the frank and public dis- 
cussion of sex problems, it seems to be 
growing more evident that we must ob- 
tain such welfare very largely at the 
expense of our morals, so long, at least, 
as books like “Hagar Revelly” are al- 
lowed to be published. 

The condemnation of the practice of 
putting into fiction the details of rape 
and seduction cannot be met by charges 
of prudery, for fiction is not the place 
for details of that kind. If the cam- 
paign against the white-slave trade 
needs publicity, the newspapers and so- 
ciological journals can supply it. But 
that campaign and fiction mutually de- 
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grade each other when there is an at- 
tempt to unite them. 

And in addition to this, art is out- 
raged by this sort of thing because it 
is based so largely on false pretense. 


ee 


“The Spirit of American Literature,” 
by John Albert Macy, published by 
Doubleday, Page & Co., is one of the 
few, the very few, books of its class, 
published in recent years, that is worth 
reading. 

Most of the writing that passes for 
literary criticism or literary apprecia- 
tion in these days is pervaded with the 
self-consciousness of the writers to such 
an extent that it is lacking either in in- 
terest or instruction. 

The great charm of Mr. Macy’s vol- 
ume is its spontaneity; he has ideas of 
his own, and he does not hesitate to ex- 
press them. And he does it with a 


vigor and an originality that make de- 
lightful reading, leaving the reader free 


to enjoy the substance of what he says, 
without having his attention diverted by 
the self-complacency of contemporary 
culture—or of what passes for culture. 

Mr. Macy has undertaken, as he tells 
us, to say something “about most, if 
not quite all, of the emergent figures in 
American literature,” and we think that 
his selection of “emergent figures” is 
one that will not stir much opposition, 
even if some of us feel that our pref- 
erences or prejudices have not been 
treated with the consideration due them. 
But he disarms such protests as we may 
be tempted to make by admitting quite 
frankly, at the outset, that his own in- 
dividual preference accounts for the 
appearance in the book of William 
James and Henry James, and the omis- 
sion of Bryant, Mrs. Stowe, and Bret 
Harte. 

His chapter on Emerson, to refer 
specifically to only one, is, in our 
opinion, the nearest approach to a cor- 
rect estimate of the sage of Concord 
that has appeared; but even Mr. Macy, 
with all his enlightenment, speaks of 
him as a minor poet! 
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Jack London's latest story, “The 
Abysmal Brute,” published by the Cen- 
tury Company, is something of a dis- 
appointment, because it is a rather la- 
bored and unconvincing effort to throw 
a halo of romance about the person of 
a prize fighter. 

Mr. London’s art is not equal to a 
task of this kind; it requires a delicacy 
of touch and an understanding of the 
shades of psychological phenomena of 
which he has never shown any evi- 
dence, to make such a story as this 
plausible. 

If we are to be made to believe that 
young Pat Glendon is really the man of 
fine feelings and cultured tastes that 
Mr. London tells us he is, we must be 
convinced of it by a very subtle de- 
velopment of his character. If he is 
really as innocent and unsophisticated 
as he is supposed to be, evidence, other 
than his creator’s assertion, ought to be 
offered. We can accept the statement 
that he is a marvel of masculine 
strength and beauty, but we have our 
own doubts as to whether those ad- 
vantages, in themselves, would avail a 
prize fighter in attracting the senti- 
mental regard of Maud Sangster, “a 
match in ten thousand.” 

But, of course, a woman is necessary 
for a romance, especially a prize fight- 
er’s romance. 

The difficulty with Mr. London’s 
idea of romance, however, is that it in- 
volves the forcible union of ingredients 
that are, so to speak, chemically re- 
pulsive. But this exercise of main 
force, regardless of the laws of psy- 
chology, is characteristic of most of our 
red-blood fiction. 


~ e H 


A story of South Africa that makes 
good summer reading, is F, E. Mills- 
Young’s novel, “Myles Calthorpe,” pub- 
lished by the John Lane Company. 

It is not, as might be inferred from 
the statement that it is a South African 
story, either an adventure tale or a nar- 
rative of life among the Boers. Its 
characters are all English, and its plot 
is romantic. 
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There is, as it seems to us, an un- 
necessary vagueness about the past of 
young Myles Calthorpe that piques the 
curiosity of the reader, and gives him 
a certain sense of dissatisfaction. In 
spite of the fact that Myles seems to be 
what is known as a “gentleman’’—that 
is to say, a man equipped with the qual- 
ities that fit him for any kind of social 
. life—we know nothing about his ante- 
cedents. He seems to be a man with- 
out ties or associations of any sort, and 
yet he is not a “soldier of fortune.” He 
is merely a very unlucky young chap, 
who has a faculty for getting into trou- 
ble through no fault of his own. 

Nevertheless, there is an attractive- 
ness in his personality, and it is not at 
all strange, considering the circum- 
stances, that Joan Farrant should fall in 
love with him. 

The book is extremely well written, 
the: story and the characters are de- 
veloped with a good deal of skill, and 
all of the incidentals of the plot are 
logically arranged. 
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Important New Books 


“The Lady and the 
Hough; Bobbs-Merril]l Co. 

“The Open Window,” E. 
ton; D. Appleton & Co. 


Pirate,” Emerson 


Temple Thurs- 


A Fool and His Money,” George Barr 
McCutcheon; Dodd, Mead & Co 
“Spider’s Web,” Reginald Wright Kauff- 


man; Moffat, Yard & Co. 
“The Whistling Man,” Maximilian Foster ; 
D. Appleton & Co. 


“Dark Hollow,” Anna Katharine Green; 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 
“The Plain Man and His Wife.” Arnold 


Bennett; George H. Doran Co. 

“The Way of Ambition,” Robert Hichens ; 
IF, A. Stokes Co. 

“The Friendly Enemy,” T. P. 
Wilson; G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

“Dying Fires,’ Allan Monkhouse; George 
H. Doran Co. 

“Lanagan, Amateur Detective,” Edward H 
Hurlburt; Sturgis & Walton Co 

“Degarmo’s Wife,” David Graham Phillips ; 
D. Appleton & Co, 

“Bell and Wing,” Frederick ’. Ayer; G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 

“Half Lengths,’ 
Duffield & Co. 

“The Happy Family,” 
George H. Doran Co. 


Cameron 


> George W. E. Russell; 


Frank Swinnerton; 


LILY 


ILY in a stagnant pond, 
What can keep you spotless still, 


When each slimy vagabond 
May assail you, and at will? 


In a scum-infected lake, 
Mortals tremble to invade, 


How can you 


all fear 


forsake— 


\hy are you so undismayed ? 


Trothed to Heaven, far beyond, 
Through life’s breadth, and depth, and length, 


Lily in a stagnant pond, 
You are virtue—you are strength. 


RaLtepu M. THomson, 








Talks With Ainslee’s Readers 








t ae often comes upon the statement 
in the writings of twenty-year-old 
cynics that “man is naturally polygamous.” 
you read Eleanor Hoyt Brainerd’s 
novelette in this number? Well, take Pat. 
It has occurred to us, since meeting this 
delightful example, that perhaps the typical 
American girl is so many sided, so change- 
ful in her moods, so contradictory in her 


Have 


character that a man, to appreciate her thor- 
oughly in all her changes, must be 
naturally polygamous. She certainly pos- 
sesses infinitely more varicty than all four 
of the simpler-natured wives of any Turk. 
Her husband, in order to love her completely, 
must be polygamous; and she, in order com- 
pletely to possess that polygamous husband, 
must be full of duplicity, quadruplicity, or 
even, in extreme cases, sextuplicity. 

Incidentally, the Turk willingly provides 
his four wives and jewels. 
Should an American husband complain, then, 
four, or six, 

better half 
with—— But we that 
might alienate the married portion of our 
male circulation. 


many 


with gowns 
when expected to provide all 

or eight varying moods of his 
must say nothing 


e 


_ \T AtNstee’s has secured several sto- 
ries by Leonard Merrick will be of 


particular interest to you, as it was in this 


were in- 


magazine that American readers 


troduced to this author’s work. 
Arthur Bartlett 


“Impressions of Leonard 


recording his 


The 


Maurice, 
Merrick,” in 
Bookman, writes: 

“Whatever may be to-day the dimensions 
of Leonard Merrick’s American following, it 
is a following which he owes neither to ex- 
ploitation nor to intimidation. As yet his 


have had no extensive réclame, nor 


hooks 


has anything happened to circulate widely 
the impression that not to have read them 
means to be out of touch with a literary 
not even a 


stories 


movement of the hour. He is 


new writer. For some years his 


have been accessible in England, where 
they have had the highest appreciation from 
certain critics, and a comparatively limited 
circle of readers. They seem to have found 
their way into this country, not from Eng- 
land direct, but by the way of the Continent. 
A traveling American discovers one of them 
Tauchnitz edition and tells other Ameri- 
Of course there have been 
occasional critical which have had 
their effect. Mr. for example, 
wrote one a few years ago which left no 
doubt of his But in the main 
Mr. Merrick growing American 
popularity to personal indorsement. It may 
be that four of five men are sitting about 
a table in a club, or in the smoking room of 
a transatlantic liner, or as many women 
lounging in easy-chairs on a hotel veranda. 
The scene is quite immaterial. Some one 
will ask the question: ‘Have you _ read 
Leonard Merrick?’ If this brings any re- 
sponse at all it will be instantaneous. ‘And 
then you remember “Conrad in Quest of His 
Youth” and that in “The Position of 
Peggy”—and what delicious irony there is in 
“The 
the day that Tricotrin spent in London?’— 
or less awkward 


ina 
cans of his find. 
articles 

Howells, 


admiration. 
owes his 


scene 
sishop’s Comedy”—and do you recall 


and then an earnest if more 
attempt to outline the plot of this particu- 
lar tale or that for the listener’s benefit.” 


It may be said here that Merrick’s first 
story in AINSLEE’s, “A 
Family,” was printed in May, 1900. 

Merrick to 
recalls the fact that it 
latter’s first sto- 


Commotion in the 


Mr. Maurice’s comparison of 
the late O. Henry 
was in AINSLEE’s that the 
ries were printed: 

“In a general way one might sum up the 
present American audience of Leonard Mers 
rick by saying that it is much like the pres- 
ent English audience of O. Henry. The im- 
pression that the stories of the late Sidney 
reading 

3rit- 


Porter have made on the English 
public as a whole is not a great one. 
overworked on ac- 


books. 3ut here 


ish librarians are not 
count of the call. for his 
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and there in London you will find a dis- 
criminating Englishman who has had a taste 
of O. Henry and who is hungry for more; 
who corners you if American, 
in the hopes of extracting some new bit of 
about the man and his work; 
retailing the 


you are an 


information 
who delights in 
Central America or Texas or ‘Little Old Bag- 


yarns about 


dad on the Subway’—sometimes the Brit- 
ish mind achieves astonishing results with 
these tales—to all whom he can persuade 
to listen. Nothing could be much more 
dissimilar than the stories of Porter and 
Merrick, and yet in conversation you will 
constantly find the two names linked and 


work compared Unquestionably the 


far the greater and more 


their 
American had by 
original talent. But there are times when 
the Englishman is the better artist. 

Neither Porter nor Merrick has ever strained 
after condensation, and their work is the 
freer and more natural for that 
3oth have achieved much, and of both it may 
be said that the recognition accorded them 


may eventually be wider. but can never be 


reason, 


more sincere.” 


AINSLEE’S 


The first of these new Leonard Merrick 
stories, “Why Billy Went Back.” while n 
one of his stronger pieces of work, possesses 
the delicate humor sureness of touch 
that has brought 

recognition. You 


for November. 


and 
Mr. 
will 


such wide 


AINSLEE’S 


Merrick 
find it in 


or a dozen other short 


= the ten 

stories that go to this 
number a notable one “Bill 
Brute,” in our opinion the most powerfu! 
and dramatic tale that William Slavens Me- 
Nutt has yet given us in his Alaskan series; 


coming 


Heenan, 


make 


are: 


“Hucksterin’ for Yours, Grogan!” a rea 

humorous yarn by Reginald Wright Kauft 
man, author of “The House of [ondage” 
“For Art's Sake,” a thrilling sea tale, b: 


John Fleming Wilson, in which a wireless 
operator, recognizing the art of motherhood 
as greater than his own, makes the supreme 
sacrifice; and characteristic stories by Anna 
Alice Chapin, Oliver, others 


and 


Owen 


equally well known to you. 
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Sermons on ideal heating 


have been delivered by pas- 
tors in gratefulness for the 
joyous cheer and cleanli- 
ness our modern method of 
warming has brought, as 
well as the marked effect in 
increasing the attendance. 
Everywhere people, in 
churches, homes, stores, 
offices, etc., are becoming 
awakened to the whole- 
some benefits of genial, 
sanitary warmth and re- 
liable ventilation produced 
only by use of 


atl ny 














These heating outfits are now so 
simple — comfort at a turn of a valve 
— like telephoning the cellar for heat. 
Nothing so clean and sanitary, so sav- 
ing in fuel, so everlasting in comfort 
and durability as IDEAL Boilers and 
AMERICAN Radiators. 


IDEAL Boilers are so easy to run—feed them once or twice a day, depending on the weather — remove ashes thrice a 
week — add a few gallons of water every three or four months —no need to rekindle the fire in the whole heating season. 
The larger sizes of IDEAL Boilers have two shaking levers — one to shake the rear half of the grate, the other shakes the 
front half. In this way the fire can be gently agitated in mild weather, or thoroughly but easily shaken and fire kept 


These outfits can be put in without any tearing up, annoyance 
to occupants or disturbing old heating methods until ready 


bright and clean in severe weather. The simple, easy-to-run features of IDEAL Boilers 
make them unequaled in the world. Every conceivable feature has been carefully and 
exhaustively investigated by our American, German, English, and French factories 
experts, and wherever found good have been and are being 
incorporated into IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radia- 
tors. The immense annual output enables us to offer these out- 
fits at price within reach of all. Accept no substitute. 


to start fire in 
the new. If you 











A No, 2-25-S IDBAL Boller and 
400 sq. ft. of 38-in. AMERICAN 
Radiators, costing owner $225, 


were used to heat this cottage: set, connected by iron 
At this price the goods can be suction fir pe to rooms 
bought of any reputable, com- above. It 

petent Fitter, This did not in- 


clude cost of labor, pipe, valves, 
freight, etc., which are extra, and 
vary according to climatic aad 
other conditions. 


the building. 


Showrooms in all 
large cities 


Write also for ARCO 
WAND Vacuum Cleaner 
catalog. Machineis cellar- 


is the first genu- 
inely practical machine, 
and will last as long as 





AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


leat are ready to 


quit being a 
slave of the 
coal hod and 
are paying the 
bills and suffer- 
ing the ills of 
old-fashioned 
heating, phone, 
call, or write 
to-day! ‘worry 


Write Department 39 
816-822 S. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 
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NABISCO 
Sugar Wafers 


A tempting dessert 
confection, loved by 
all who have ever 
tasted them. Suit- 
able for every occa- 
sion where a dessert 
sweet is desired. In 
ten-cent tins; also 
in twenty-five-cent 
tins. 


ADORA 


Another charming confec- 
tion—a filled sugar wafer 
with a bountiful center of 
rich, smooth cream. 


FESTINO 


An ever-popular delight. 
An almond-shaped dessert 
confection with a kernel of 
almond-flavored cream. 


CHOCOLATE TOKENS 


Still another example of the 
erfect dessert confection. 
nchanting wafers with a 

most delightful creamy fill- 

ing—entirely covered by 
the richest of sweet choc- 
olate. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COM PANY 
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TIFFANY ® STVDIOS ff 
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Suggestion for Dining Room 


HE Tiffany Studios have recently issued a 
book entitled “Character and Individuality . 
in Decorations and Furnishings.” This gives 
a brief history of the development of artistic inte- 
rior work, and contains a number of views of the 
Studios as well as many interesting suggestions 
for artistic decorative and lighting schemes, illus- 
\ trating the comprehensiveness of Tiffany service. 
\ One of the illustrations in this book is shown 4 


| 
| 
| 
\ 
\ 


above, a copy of which will be sent to those 
\ interested upon request. 


§ ga TIFFANY @ STVDIOS mad 
IE 347-355 MADISON AVE@R45™ ST.NEWYORK CITY. 
8 CHICAGO OFFICE ORCHESTRA BVILDING~ BOSTON OFFICE, LAWRENCE BVILDING faa 
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HAMBURG - AMERICAN CRUISES 
DURING 1914 


=p "@ ae ack Tian Cruise - Orient - India 
g Nie coe By the S.S. Cleveland, 17,000 tons, from 
\tea>. New York, January 15th, 1914. Through 
re, : the Mediterranean, Suez Canal, Red Sea 
Py ~ and Indian Ocean to Bombay and Colombo, 
including side trips through INDIA, THE 
HOLY LAND and EGYPT, stopping at 
interesting points in Europe, Asia and Africa. 
Duration 93 days. Cost $700 up 


including shore excursions and necessary expenses. 













S.S. Imperator 
World’s Largest Ship 
will maketwo special trips to the Mediterranean 
from New York February 4th and March 5th, 
to Monaco, Genoa and Naples, 


NILE SERVICE by superb steamers of the 
Hamburg and Anglo-American Nile Company. 





Cruises to West Indies, Venezuela 


and the Panama Canal 
By the largest ships visiting the Caribbean Sea. 5S.S. 
Amerika (22,500 tons) and Victoria Luise (17,000 
tons) during January, February, March and April. 
Duration 16 to 29 days. Cost $145-$175 up. 





From NEW ORLEANS—Two 15-day Cruises during 
January and February. Shore trips optio 


1915 


Around the World, 
Pe. the Panama Canal 


From New York, January 27th, 1915 by S.S. Cleve- 
land (17,000 tons). Duration 135 days. Rates 
$900 up, including shore trips and necessary expenses. 


Atlas Service 


Weekly sailings to Cuba, Jamaica, and the Panama 
Canal, Hayti, Colombia, Costa Rica, Nicaragua by new 
fast Twin-Screw Steamers. 








Write for information stating cruise. 
Offices in principal cities. 


HAMBURG - AMERICAN LINE, 41-45 Broadway, New York 


Philadelphia Boston Pittsburgh Chicago - St. Louis San Francisco 





Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 
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The Specialization of These World-Famous Factories 
Makes United States Tires Supreme 


The conclusive proof that United States Tires 
are sweeping all before them is in the actual 
number in use, the ever-increasing demand and 
the consistent re-orders, 

These famous tires contain the best that the 
greatest engineering skill and brains can give 
them—the best materials that experience and 
money can buy. 

lhe famous policy of four tremendous fac- 
tories working as a unit has established in the 
tire world the expression for mileage,— 

“As Good As United States ‘Tires’. 


They are today the accepted standard for 
tire wear—the acknowledged goal of all-compe- 
tition—the criterion in the tire world of the ful- 
fillment of the ideal manufacturing policy. 

When you purchase United States Tires you 
are sure of these vitally important facts: 

1. Of the organization behind these famous 
tires, 

2. Of vast experience in tire building. 

3. Of a tremendous company that actually 
backs up its tires and has rea/ service branches. 


In the history of the motor vehicle no one industrial move has meant so much 
to the true lovers of the automobile. As one instance,—witness the birth of 
those ‘‘Aristocrats of the Road’’—the ‘‘Nobby Tread’’ and ‘‘Chain Tread.’’ 


Real United States Tire Service Branches in the Leading Cities 


United States Tires 


Made by the 
Largest Rubber Company in the World 
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The Club 
That Knocked 
Half the Rub 


Out of SCRUB 
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A French Chef’s 3% Meal 


Ilere is a meal prepared for you Your highest ideal in a dish of this 
by a master chef. kind, 
As costly a dish, as dainty a dish Yet a 15-cent can will fairly serve 
as ever was baked from beans. five people. : 


& 
- Yan@mp’s ..:- 
National 7 National 


teh??? AKED ° 299 
Dish WITH TOMATO pik Dish 
Suet"? DORK. BEANS 
What You Get Baked into the beans comes a zestful sauce. 


A sauce which costs five times as much as 
You get in this dish just the ripe, plump common tomato sauce. Alsoa dainty piece 


beans. of pork. % : 
You get equal-size beans, so they all bake This dish has become a sensation. You = 
alike, could pick it out by a single taste from = 
They are baked for hoursin acostly steam twenty kinds of beans. 
oven, so the beans don’t crisp, don’t burst. Yet it comes to you baked—ready to serve 
' They come to you nut-like, mellow and ina minute—at a trifle per person. 
whole. They come with all the fresh oven Do you think that it pays to serve baked 
flavor. beans less welcome than Van Camp's? 
Three sizes: 10, 15 and 20 cents per can (276) 


Prepared by Van Camp Packing Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Established 1861 


] IINNMUULLULNEANANUOUUUY IUUENUNOOTUEANIOONNUYTIONSEUAUANAAUACHUOTEAHHAUEOHHAUUNEALI IUNNAIREYAAANLIUOAUAI NH PIAAIUUNNNHNNAONIOTNUEONAUOOIAUEEUDLEVUUTHUOUOAOEDOGDOAUOOOOOEOOUSHEAIUAT MA ce 
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Rate, $1.00 a line, or $2.61% a line, which includes SMITH’S and POPULAR 


Magazines, making a total of 4,000,000 readers—the cheapest and best Classified 


Advertising medium on the market. Next issue of AINSLEE’S closes Sept. 24th. 

















Agents & Help Wanted | Business Opportunities 


| 


Coins, Stamps, Etc. 





FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells 
of about 300,000 prdtected positions 
in U.S. service. Thousands of vacan- 
cies every yeur. There is a big 
chance here fer you, sure and gener- 
ous pay, lifetime employment. Just 
ask for booklet 8-22. No obligation. 
Earl Hopkins, Washington, D. C. 

GOVERNMENT positions pay biz 
money. Get prepared for “exams” hy 
former U. 8S. Civil Service Examiner. 
Free booklet. Patterson Civil Service 
School, Box Y, Kochester, N. Y 


SELL hosiery; cuaranteed against 


holes or new hose free; build a per- | 


manent trade; big protits; experience 
unnecessary. International Mills, 
Dept. A, West Phila., Pa. 

AGENTS. Portraits 35c, Frames 
15¢, sheet pictures le, stereoscopes 
25e, views 1c. 30 days’ credit, Samples 
& Catalog Free. Consolidated Portrait, 
Dept. 5192, 1027 \V. Adais St., Chicaxo, 

ABSOLUTELY FREE for 30 days 
only. One dezen guaranteed U. 8. 
F.re Extinguishers. Secure territory 
now. Special offer given to but one 


representative in each section. United | 


Mig. Co., 1007 Jefferson, Toledo, O. 
BE A DETECTIVE: Big wages, 
See the worid. Write Detective 
Johnson, Department 38, Houseman 
Blk., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
AGENTS — Handkerchiefs, Dress 
Goods. Carleton made $8.00 one after- 
non: Mrs. Bosworth *25,00 in two 
davs. Free Samples. Credit. Stamp 
lv ings particulars. Freeport Mt 
Company, 45 Main St., Brooklyn, N 


$2.50 PER DAY SALARY and ad- 
ditional commission paid man or wo- 
man in each town to distribute free 
cireulars and take orders for concen- 


Y. 


4411-O Dearborn St., Chicago, 
LOC\L REPRESENTATIVE want- 





ed. Splendid income assured right 
man to act as our representative 
after learning our business thor- 


oughly by mail. Former experience 
unnecessary. All we require is hon- 
e -ty, ability, ambition aud willingness 
to learn alucrative business. No solic- 
iting or traveling. All or spare time 
only. This is an exceptional opportu- 
nity fora man in your section to get 
into a bie paying business without 
capital and become independent for 
life. Write at once for full particulars, 
National Co-operate Realty Co., L339 
Marden Building, Washington, D, C 

AGENTS—850-875 Weekly selling 
gnaranteed knit-zoods for_ largest 
manufaeturer in America. Write for 
free outfit and particulars of greatest 
monev-making pronosition ever offer- 
ed. 


Please mention this magazine when answering 





| Positively 


FREE FOR SIX MONTHS.—My 
Special offer to introduce my mage 
zine “Investing for Protit,’’ It i 
worth $10 a copy to anyone who has 
heen getting poorer while the rich, 
richer. It demonstrates the real earn- 
ing power of money, and shows how 


8 


| 


anyone, no matter how poor, Can ac- | 


quire riches. Investing for Profit is 
the only progressive flnancial journal 
published. It shows how $100 grows 
to $2,200. Write Now and Ill send it 
six months free, H. L. Barber, 408, 
20 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 


Music and Song Poems 


SONG POEMS Wanted—Send us 
words or music. Big money in success- 
ful Songs. Book Free. Hayworth Music 
Pub, Co., 613 G, Washington, D. C, 


4 








*2. to $600, paid for hundreds of old 
coins dated before 1895. Send 10c at 
once for New Illus’td Coin Value 
ook, 4x7, showing prices we guaran- 
tee to pay. Get posted. Clarke & Co., 
Coin Dealers, Box 132, Le Roy, N. Y. 

$1.00 to $1000.00 cash paid for ull 
rare money to date. Many valuable 
coins in circulation. Get posted. 
Send stamp for large illustrated coin 
circular, It may mean much profit 
toyou, You certainly have nothing 
to lose, Send Now. Numismatic Bank, 
of Texas, Dept. 25, Ft. Worth, Texas. 

TRADE DOLLAR 1885 SOLD FOR 
$1,140; 20 cent 1876 CC, $250; 1 gold 
1861 D, $280; $3—1870 8, $1,450. 
Equally high Premiums on thousands 
of Coins, Stamps, Books, Paper 
Money. Illustrated Circular Free. 
Von Bergen, K, Boston, Mass. 





SONG-WRITERS, Composers send 
us your words or music,Songs, Waltzes, 
Two-steps, Rags. We revise, arrange 
and publish on royalty. P. J. Howley 
Musie Co., Dep. 9, 102 W, 42d S8t., N. Y. 

SONGS! POEMS! Don't waste 
money, write for the best leg 
proposition ever offered, J. E. Minnick 
Co., Inc., 49K W. 28th St., New York. 


SONG POEMS WANTED—Send us 
your song poems or melodies, A hit 
will bring big money. Proposition 
Unequalled. Available 
work accepted for publication and 
copyright secured in your name, Our 
Composing Staff Alssolutely Best of 
Any Company of Its Kind. Instriuctive 
booklet free, Marks-Goldsmith Co., 





Dept. 15, Washington, D. C. 
SONG POEMS WANTED: Money 
in successful songs. Send us your 
We revise, 


poems for examination, 
write the music, pay for and secure 
copyright in your name and pay 50q@ 
Royalty on all copies we sell. Partic- 


trated flavorings in tubes, Ziegler Co., | ulars, terms and book “How Musie 


Makes Money” Free, C. L. Partee Co., 
808 Astor Theatre Building, New York, 

SONG POEMS WANTED. I've paid 
writers thousands in royalties. Send 
me samples of your work for free 
criticism, If available, will publish 
under fairest, most liberal contract 
ever offered. Your suecess largely 
depends upon selecting an absolutely 
successful 





reliable, competent, and 
publisher. New York is recognized 
market for songs and best place to 


publish. I composed and published 
many of the “greatest hits.” Est. 16 
years. Free Booklet. John T. Hall, 
100 Columbus Cire'e, New York. 





Motion Picture Plays 


WRITE Moving Picture Plays; $100 
each; all or spare time; correspond- 
ence course unnecessary; details free, 





Madison Mills, 484 B’way, N. Y. | Atlas Publishing Co.,309,Cincinnati, O, 
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Old Gold 


#1 MAILED YOU for each full set 
of false teeth sent us. Partial sets in 
proportion. Highest prices for Old 
Gold, Platinum, Silver, Diamonds and 
Jewelry. Send by Parcel Post today. 
Ask for list of wonderful Dian.ond 
bargains. Phila, Smelt. & Ref. Co., 
825V. Chestnut St.. Phila., Pa. 
Est. 21 Yrs. Keep Ad for reference, 








Typewriters 


THIS MONTH—100 No. 3 Oliver 
Visible Typewri'ers at a sensational 
price. Terms $3 a month—5 Days 
Free Trial—completely equipped. 
Guaranteed same us if regular catalog 
price were paid. United States Type- 
writer Exchange, De, t. 10, Federal 
Life Bldg., Chicago 


Patents and Lawyers 


PATENTS SECURED OR FEE 
returned, Send sketch for free report 
as to patentability. Guide book 
and What to Invent, with valuable 
List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 
One Million Dollars offered for one 
Invention, Patents secured by us 
advertised free in World’s Progress, 
sample free. Victor J. Evans & Co., 
Washington, D.C. 

PATENTS Tear PROTECT 
AND PAY. Advice and books free. 

re- 











Highest references, est 
sults. Promptness assured. Send 
sketch or model for free _search. 


Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 
624 F Street, Washington, D. ©. 

IDEAS WANTED — Manufacturers 
are writing for atents procured 
throngh me. 3 books with list 200 in- 
ventions wanted sent free, Advice 
free. I get patentor no fee, R. B, Owed, 
39 Owen Building, Washington, D. C. 
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OBLONG RUBBER BUTTON 
Hose 


[THE fruit of over thirty 
years’ study to produce 
a device of absolute relia- 
bility. Millions of mothers 
trust fled Guis for assured 
neatness, security and economy. 
Look for the yellow 
band on every pair 
At Shops Everywhere 
(Child’s sample pair, by mail, 
6 cents, age.) 
GEORGE ynost Co., 
Makers BOSTON 


lerdtSirips 


Bryfe for Women 
=X and Children 
. 3 

















COPY THIS SHETCH 


and let me see what you can do with it. You can 

eari $20 00 to $125.00 or more per week, as illustra- 

irtoomst. My practical system of personal 

ividual lessons by mail will develop your talent. 

en years successtul work for newspapers anil 
magazines qualities me to teach you 

el e your sketch of Presi ony! hese — 6cin 

I willsend youa test le te, also 

Collection of « drawingsshowing possibilities forY U. 


THE LANDON Siwiceees te 


Asthma 
Hay Fever 


Send for Free Trial Bottle of 


HIMALYA, the valuable rem- 
edy for Hay Fever and Asthma. 
We have hundreds of reliable tes- 





foe Many 
le ketatet 
Reach for 
Your Salary? 


The hands at home are reach- 
ing for every man’s salary. 


You must advance to keep ahead of = 
needs, and the only way to advance is, to keep 
learning more and more about your work. 


Thousands of men have risen to high-salaried 
positions through the aid of the International 
Correspondence Schools. You can do the same. 


Mark the coupon opposite the occupation in 
which you want special training. Mail it to 
the International Correspondence Schools. 
They will send you full particulars, 


i F INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS } 
Box11998 SCRANTON, PA. 
] Explain, without any obligation on ny part, sad 
I can qualify forthe position before which I mark X. 


Salesmanship Civil Service | 





Electrical Engineer 
Elec. Lighting Supt. 
Polenhone Expert 
Archi 

Building Contractor 
Architectural Draftsman 
Structural Engineer 
Conerete Construction 
Mechan, Engineer 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Civil Engineer 

Mine Superintendent 
Stationary Engineer 
Plumbing & Lawn Fitting 


Bookkeeping 
Stenography & Typewriting 
Window Trimming 
Show Card Writing 
Lettering and Sign Painting 
Advertising 
Commercial penetrating 
Industrial Designing 
Commercial Lig 
Automobile Ran 

English Brane ches 
Poultry Farming 
Teacher Spanish 
Agriculture French 


timonials showing positive and 
permanent cures to persons who 
have suffered for years after 
other remedies and change of 
climate had failed. 
Write today to the 
HIMALYA CO. 


295 Howard St. 
Detroit, Mich, 





Gas Engin Chemist German 
1 








Dicetons Employer 


Street and No._ 
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Copr. Life Pub. Co. 





The trail of the serpent of war still follows the path 
of progress. Will it ever endr The question 
**Will Universal Peace come in One Hundred 
Years?”’ is asked and answered in the War ss 
Number of Life, October 4, 1913. 
This number will be a pictorial and 
literary satire on war. 






Enclosed 
find One Dol- 
(Canadian 
, Foreign 
Send Lire 
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@ 

A 

£ 
‘ q 
Several Sample Copies . — g 
< 
of Lire will be sent to those unfamiliar with 0 
Lire (if there be any) on receipt of ten ny / = 
cents; or for a two-cent postage O/ ; a 
stamp we will send a copy of Ph os Open only to new subscribers; no subscription 
She Sitatascenn Tite. Miier Sv / renewed at this rate. This order must come 
“li ‘sen in po meme to us direct; not through an agent or dealer. 
’ : >. r) > 
ful # of jokes zs LIFE,16 {West 31st Street, New York B 
an pictures, Ty * , 
TL One Year, $5.00. (Canadian $5.52, Foreign, $6.04) 
M \» 
Pleace mention is magazine when answering advertisements. 
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Let KODAK 


prolong your out-of- 
doors season—add 





zest to every au- 





tumn outing. 


And before the indoors days set in in earnest get a 


copy of our interesting and instructive little book, “At 
Home with the Kodak.” It shows many Kodak home 
portraits and how to make them. Free at your dealers, 


or by mail, 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO., 


RocuesTer, N. Y., The Kodak City. 




















Mount Birds 


We teach you by mall to stuff and mount all kinds 














The Boys’ Magazine 


dited by 


WALTER CAMP 


is the finest boys’ pub- 


lication in the world. 


GET this Splendid Magazi 
For Your Boy! 


It w: ve him no end of pleasure, entertainment and instruction, 
Each issue is filled with clean, fascinating stories of intense interest 
to every live boy. Departments devoted to Electricity, Mechanics, 
Athletics, Boy Scouts, Photography, 

Satisfaction Carpentry, Stamps and Coins, Beau- 
or money . tifully illustrated throughout. Hand- 
refunded, 60) vers in colors. Special 
Offer: Send only §1.00for a FULL 
YEAR'S subscription, We will send 
each new subscriber one of these 
splendid Electric Engines, It will rua 
1,000 revolutionsa minute on one dry 
battery. Safe; easy to operate. A marvel 

of mechanical and scientific ingenuity. 
(Engine is much larger than illustra- 
tion.) Transportation charges prepaid, 


THE SCOTT F. REDFIELD CO., 465 Mam St.. Swcturorr, Pa. 
THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE at all news-stands, 10 cents a copy 

















N CUT GLASS; in rock crys- 

tal; and in engraved crystal 
glass—nothing but Abbey will 
meet your wants, 

It is recognized as the world’s best, 
the world over. 

Look for the & name- 
plate engraved on every 
piece, 

A Libbey dealer in each city. 


The Libbey Glass Co., Toledo, Ohio 
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Insist on the name 


BISSELL’ 


“Cyco”’ BALL 
BEARING 


The name BISSILL’S has for thirty-seven years 


tvpified the best Carpet Sweeper ever made, hence 
when you purchase a sweeper don’t be satisfied with a ‘‘just as 


good’”’ kind, when the best will cost you but a trifle more. 
,Sist that the sweeper you buy bears the 
“Cyco” BALL BE 


In- 
name BISSELL’S 
ARILNG, as this name guarantees to you durability, 


light running, thorough sweeping, no dust, as well as preservation of 


carpets and rugs, 

perfected 

trade of the ae 
Lasy, 


most highly 


Bissell’s “Cyco” Ball Bearing is our very latest and 
mace and is on sale with all the leading 
P = es $2.75 to $5.75. Write for booklet, 


conomic cal, Sanitary Sweeping.” 


BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER Co., Dept. 56, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
“WESWEEP THE WORLD” (26) 
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CRESCA ‘IMPORTED DELICACIES 
Their very names are provocative of a genius for hospitality— 
Caviar, Artichauts, Pate de Foie Gras, Stuffed Mushrooms, Con- 
fitures and a hundred more, every one at the highest possible 
point of daintiness and perfection. 
Learn the message of the Cresca mark in our 


booklet containing a host of rich and distinctive 
menus and vecipes—sent on receipt of 2¢ stamp. 


CRESCA COMPANY, Importers, 361 Greenwich St., New York 
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STUDY drawing at home under Expert Faculty. 
We have successful students in every part oe 
the world. Turn your Taient into mone: 
Students arefilling high salaried positions. % years 
successful teaching. Endorsed by high authorities, 
18 Courses in Commercial and Illustrative Drawing, 








Teachers’ Normal and Applied Art. Profit or Culture. 
‘Theroney Ae my Residence School 
'E to Enroled Students 








SCHOOL 0 oF. APPLIED | ART 763 Applied Art Bidg. Battle CreekMlich, 








= 7 
Short-Story Writing 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form, struc- 
ture, and writing of the Short- “Story, taug ht by Dr. de 
Berg. Esenwein, Editor L Tppypects s Magazine Oo 
one hundred Home Study Courses under Professors 
an Harvard, Brown, Cornell and leading colleges. 
250-page catalog free. Write to-day. 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 270, Springfield, Mass. 











Do You Want a Good Position 
Paying From $1,000 to $5,000 
a Year and Expenses? 
There are hundreds of such positions now 
open. No former experience as a salesman 
required to get one of them. If you want to 
enter theworld’s best paying profession 
our Free Employment Bureau will secure you 
@ position where you can earn good wages 
while you are learning Practical Salesman- 
ship. Write today for full particulars; list of 
good openings and testimonial letters from 
hundreds of our students for whom we 
have recently secured good positions paying 
from $100.00 to $500.00 a month and expenses, 

Address nearest office. Dept. 106 
[errome SALESMEN’S TRAINING ASSOCIATION 


Chicago New York KansasCity San Francisco Toronto 








Please mention this 


magazine 
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Prot. I. HUBERT’S 


MALVINA 
CREAM 


“The One Reliable 

Beautifier” 
Positively cures Freckles, 
Sunburn, Pimples, Ring- 
wormandall imperfections 
of the skin and prevents 
wrinkles. Does not merely 
coverup bt eradicates them. 
/ Malvina Lotion and Ichthyol 
should be used in connec- 
Cream. Atall 


n, 50c., Soap, 2c. 
Prof. l, HUBERT, Toledo, Ohie 





la Teust You: 10 Days. Sond No Money 


Choice natural wary or 


bigh 
spec fal barg caine in Ostrich Fi 


ANNA AYERS, Dept.B a ‘s. rt. > St Chicege 





A Beautiful 
Complexion 


Your Greatest Charm 


Nature intended you to be beautiful—to 
always retain the refreshing, blushing cheeks 


of youth. Just a touch of 
CARMEN “eswsix" 
POWDER 
Enhances your real beauty—and will not 
show powdered effect, rub off or lose its 
fascinating fragrance until removed. 
Harmless, pure, softening and ben- 
efiting the skin. CARMEN IS 
DIFFERENT. 
White, Flesh, Cream, Pink 
Toilet Size,50c Everywhere. 


Stafford-Miller Company, 
545 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Carmen 
Powder 


when answering advertisements. 
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Weigh Just What 
You Should Weigh 


You can—I know you can, 
because I have reduced 32,000 
women and have built up that 
many more—scientifically, nat- 
urally, without drugs, in the 
privacy of their own rooms. 


You Can Be 
So Well! 


-if you only knew how I can build 
up your vitality—at the same time [|- 


strengthen your heart action; can 
teach you how to breathe, to stand, 
walk and relieve such ailments as 


nervousness, torpid liver, 
constipation, indigestion, etc. 


One pupil writes:**| weigh83 pounds less, and} > 


I have gained — rfully in strength.”’ 
Another says: ‘Last May I weighed 100 
munds, this Rid I weigh 126, and oh! 

Pool 80 WEL 


Write today for my 
free booklet 


I have had a wonderful experience and I 
should like to tell you about it. 














Susanna Cocroft 





Women of 
Fashion 


who make the mode, 
concede that a per- 
fume to be preferred 
this Season will be 


QUELQUES FLEURS 


HOUBIGANT 


The new superb creation by 
Houbigant, Paris. Intro- 
duced to fashionable and ex- 
clusive American society 
with the renown of having 
“captivated Paris” immedi- 
ately on its presentation. 


Price, $6.75 , at Leading Dealers 
Sample Bottle Mailed for 25¢ 


PARK & TILFORD 
225 Fifth Avenue New York 








Dept. 34 624 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago | 


Miss Cocroft is a colle 
authority on the scienti, 


Sole Agents for U.S. and Canada 





ie bred woman, the is the recognized 
care of the health = Sigure of woman, 








hem MEN'S 12 SIZE THIN MODEL WATCH, 17 JEWELS, ADJUSTED, 
GIN, WAL 


THAM, or HAMPDEN movement. Warranted 

accurate. Finest gold strata case, guaranteed 25 
years; artistically engraved, engine turned, plain 
polished or your monogram engraved FR Eighty per 
cent of all men’s watches sold today are these neat open 
face Thin Models. Atour Special Sale price of $18. 95, 
with monogram engraved free, this watch has no “‘run- 
ning mate’’in the world. Sent all charges prepaid on 


30 DAYS FREE IAL 

THEN $2.00 A MONTH "1, °¢ » 

The are the sirmerrer hit dren 
€ de 


cc y 2) 
tt tells alt . out our easy credit pla al Representatives wanted. 


aos 
LOFTIS BROS. & co., piorcond Merchants, 
Dept. E 843 100 to 108 N. State St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Branch Stores: Pittsburgh, Pa., and St. Louis, Mo. 


Slobe-Wernicke — 


Sectional Bookcases 


Of book collecting there is no end, and this fact you should keep in mind when buying a 
Bookcase. If you purchase a Globe-Wernicke Bookcase, new sections can be added at a 
few dollars each as your library grows and you will have solved the book storage 
problem for all time. Globe-Wernicke Bookcases meet the requirements and furnishing 
schemes of all rooms. This is illustrated in Catalog No. 318. Write for it today. 


The Slobe“Wernieke Co. Cincinnati 


Makers of Sectional Rookcases and Filing Cabinets 
BRANCH STORES: 
Washington, Cincinnati, Boston, 
cago, New York, Philadelphia 








Local dealers nearly everywhere. Goods 
shipped on approval, freight -prepaid, 
where not represented. 


Chi- 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements, 
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A FRENCH DISCOVERY 
ABSOLUTELY SANITARY 


MEDICATED 
WAX APPLICATION 


Used for over ten years in the French Army 
and Navy. 


A new discovery with almost miracu- 
lous powers for drawing out poison and 
healing inflamed and suppurating sores 
the skin. 
Makes an airtight antiseptic cover for a burnt surface 
and heals quicker than any other method. 


Retaining heat for many hours makes it ideal for Pleurisy. 
Severe Burns, Boils, Carbuncles, Ringworms, Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia, Sprains, Aching Muscles, Eczemas, yield almost 
instantly to this wonderful application. 

Produces healing in one-half the time of other remedies. 


It is a clean application and does not stick to nor soil the cloth- 
ing. Easily applied— 








simply heated and put 
on with a brush. 

‘Many recent testi- 
monials on file open 
for inspection. 


SOLD ONLY BY THE 
MANUFACTURERS 


Pasteur Chemical Co. 
98 Beekman Street 
New York City 


Outfit, consisting of a can 
of Thermozine, with 
proper accessories, 
prepaid, $1.00 
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up the life-forces faster than they waste away. Outdoor % 
exercise, careful diet and persistent use of i 


Healthy, 
Vigorous Old Age 


° Sturdy, vigorous old age is but a question of main- 
2 taining the recuperative powers of youth—of building 





Pabst Extract 
the Best Tonic’ 


will do much to overcome the ills of old age. Being a food, as 
well as a sonic, it makes rich, new blood, aids digestion, and 
tones up the whole stystem.. Recommended and prescribed 
by leading physicians. 


Order a Dozen from Your Druggist 
Insist Upon It Being “Pabst’’ 


FREE BOOKLET, “Health Darts,” tells all uses and 


benefits of Pabst Extract. 








My FREE BOOKS, the “WHYS OF 
EXERCISE” and “THE FIRST AND 
LAST LAW OF PHYSICAL CUL- 
TURE,” tell you, if you are weak or un- 
derdeveloped, how to grow strong; if strong, 
how to ew stronger. It explains how to 

ungs and m.uscle, the strong heart 


develop 


and vigorous digestion—in short, how to 
improve health and strength internally as 
well as externally. Send TO-DAY—-NOW 
—for these FREE BOOKS. Enclose 4c. in 


stamps to cover postage. 


Prof. HENRY W. TITUS 


156 East 23rd Street 
807 Titus Bldg. New York City 


Write for it. 












We absolutely guarantee to teach shorthand complete in 
v wed .-- Tarver You can learn in spare time in your own 
home, no matter where goo live. No need to spend months 
as with old systems. oyd’s Syllabic System is easy to 
learn—easy to write—easy to read. Simple. Practical. 
Speedy. Sure. No ruled lines—no positions—no shading 
as in other systems. No long lists of word signs to con- 
fuse. Only nine characters to learn and you have the 
entire English language at yonr absolute command. 
= best system for stenographers, private secre- 
taries, newspaper reporters and railroad men. Law 
yers, ministers, teachers, physicians, literary folk and 
business men and women may now learn shorthand for| 
theirown use. Doesnot takecontinual!l daily pratice aswith | 
other systems. Our graduates hold high grade positions 
everywhere Send to-day for booklets. testimonials, etc 


ICA! ES ENCE SCHOOLS 
( ass GO, conpksr ws Block, Chicago, IIL 
—_ 
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Hot Springs, Ark. 
Atlanta, (ia, 
Dwight, Il, 
Marion, Ind, 
Des Moines, la, 
Crab Orchard, Ky, 


Portland, Me, 
Omaha, Neb, 
Manchester, N. H. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Greensboros N.C, 
Columbus, Ohio, 





For Liquor and Drug Users 


A scientific treatment which has cured half a 
million in the past thirty-three years, and the one 
treatment which has stood the severe test of time. 
Administered by medical experts, at the Keeley 
Institutes only. For full particulars write 


To the Following Keeley Institutes: 


Oklahoma City. Okla,, 918 N. Stiles St. Waukesha, Wis. 
Philadelphia. Pa., 812 N. Broad St. Winnepeg, Manitoba. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 4246 Fifth Ave, Guatemala City, Guatemala, 
Dallas, Texas. Puebla, Mexico, 


Salt Lake City, Utah, . 
Seattle, Wash, : London, England. 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 
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CUTICURA 


Because of its extreme 
purity, delicate emollient 
properties and refreshing 
fragrance, it is unrivaled for 
baby’s tender skin. Assisted 
by Cuticura Ointment it is 
equally effective in the treat- 
ment of heat rashes, itch- 
ings, irritations and chafings. 

Cuticura Soap and Cuticura Ointment are sold 
throughout the world. Send post-card to nearest 
depot for free sample of each with 32-page book: 
Newbery, 27, Cha arterhouse Sq., London; R. Towns 
& Co., Sydney, N. 8. W Caen Ltd., Cape Town; 
Muller, Maclean & Co., Calcutta and Bombay; 
Potter Drug & Chem. Corp., Boston, U. 8. A. 


@@"Men who shave and shampoo with Cuticura 
Soap will find it best for skin and scalp. 














Ask This ‘Man to 


Read Your Life. 


His Wonderful Power to Read 
Human Lives at Any Distance 


Amazes All Who Write to Him. 


Thousands of people i in all walks of life have bene- 
fited by this man’s advice. He tells you what you 
are capable of, and how a 
you can be successful. He |f 
mentions your friends and 
enemies and describes the 
good and bad periods in 
your life. 


His descriptionas to past, 
present and future events 
will astonish and help you. 
All he wants is your name 
(written by yourself), your 
birth date and sex to guide 
him in his work. Money 
is not necessary. Men- 
tion the name of this paper 
and get a Trial Reading 
free. If you want to take 
advantage of this special 
offer and obtain a review 
of your life simply send 
your full name, address, 
the date, month and year 
of birth (all clearly writ- 
ten), state whether Mr., 
Mrs. or Miss, and also 
copy the following verse 
in your own handwriting: 

**Your advice is useful, 
So thousands say, 
I wish success and happiness, 
Will you show me the way?” 

If you wish you may enclose 10 cents (stamps of 
your own country) to pay postage and clerical work. 
Send your letter to Clay Burton Vance, Suite 2868-A, 
Palais-Royal, Paris, France. Do not enclose coins 














| in your letter. Postage on letters to France is 5 cents. 








AINSLEE’S MACAZINE 


is printed with inks manufactured by 


W. 0, WILSON PRINTING INK CO., 


LTD., 


17 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK CITY 








‘Can take a pound a day 
of a patient, or put it on. 
Other systems may tempo- 
rarily alleviate, but this is 
_ ) sure and permanent.”—V. ¥. 
Sun, Aug., 1891, Send for lecture: “Great Subject of Fat.” 

No Dieting. No Hard Work. 


DR. JOHN WILSON GIBRS TREATMENT FOR THE 
PERMANENT REDUCTION OF OBESITY 
Harmlessand Positive. No Failure. Your reduction is assured— 
duce tostay. One month’s treatment $6.00. Mail or office. 1370 
Groadypy, Now Y¥ ERMANENT REDUCTION GUARANTEED. 
“Is positive and | permanent." N. Y. Herald, July 9. 
“On Obesity,Dr. Gibbs is the recognized authority.’*—N_Y. World, aly 7.1909 
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| (CreditTo All 


One Year To Pay-—On 
| rasicat— aia —Time 
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UR BIG 1914, color-illustrated 
book of 408 pages is ready for you 
showingover 50W lowest priced bargains 


A in all iome Furnishings sent direct on easiest 
- 1 payment Credit, FREE, Don't fail to send 


















your name and address now by postal, or let- 
ter to get your copy this season. It will save 
you from 2) to 50 per cent on ¢ verything you 
order — little things or big things you have 
wanted to enjoy which you can now have at 
once. You can furnish your home this way 
and take your own easy time to pay us, 


Decide After You Get 
This Big Book Free 








































You be the judge by what our latest No, SES69 No. 8ES71 
catalog shows you before you order. Then eo Rr wie se Our “Grand” Re 
examine, use, and compare wh ve we send Sent Hot tab . | outa gu Guestion one of the | Sent Oak Heater. At 
with any merchandise at even hi r prices er. A powerful quick | finest ranges on the mar. | the price we quote 
—on cash or credit payments, iy matter beating stove made | ket. ade of finest cold elegant heater, 
here yot . R. ~ > or. % qosentiz design- | rolled, blue steel an con- | it @ value abso- 
— 1 live, or who you are, our en ed, heavy cast iron | structed 6o as to last a 
mous buying and trusting power can and will gna cold relic rdjatee!. | Ii-etime, Has largeoven, | 'utely beyond dupll- 
Save you big money. Open acharge account Has mica lights 16x18x12 inch + size; poe gs 
at once. All youneed doisto write us forour front feed door, p per ya ll erates | R= economical set 
- shed >-box;, fine: 
w bige atalog ; We leave all that to you and and draft features, | ter for distributing wr consumption o: 
10w Our goods will please you and that and ‘is. full nickel and steel high closet as | Is builto’ Gold rolled 
we Can save you at least 20 to 50 per cent. ~ le most | shew o ees ificentiy steel an 7 = 
wonderful fuel sav- | triamed with nickel namen cast 





erand fully guaran- 


All Home Furnishings Sent teed in, ever; 


ay 
Has 14-inch fire pot 


on 30 Days’ Examination . beh. is 67 inches 
fou, ca | d lirect for th 
ic n many a tris al ord P ri rk for eu OF 4 Price , $11.98 98 






ico wi 
Hot ¥ Water 
Reservoir, 


r $26.75| "Ser, $8.95 












You can see 


and if pot a. enapen sh— 
75e Monthly 















Astonishing Values in Dining 


Room Table and Chairs. Here's 8s an offer that saves you 
ig money. The table is ma:te-of solid oak and richly Gnished olden bee 


w ite ad5-inch a Rajon slide nds 4 io ft. when epgned: ait 
running e ntenqion slides and has massive pedestal and base, supported 
n Colonial Scroll leg: Chairs are made of solid oak with rich quartered 


. » back of and banister. Finished golden. Have box se 
bs for Catalog Impe rial leather, strong stretchers and shaped front legs. You can 
ft table separately. 







6 chairs or 










Write for our confi> entire 
dential proposition 459 Price of Set -......... (Terms $2.00 Cash—$1.50 Monthly)..... $21.48 
BOOK FREE. TIA, Price of 6 Chairs.._.(Terms $1.00 Cash—75c Monthly)....... 10.80 
Price of Table........ (Terms $1.00 Cash—75¢ Monthly)....... 10.98 


HARTMA FURNITURE & CARPET COMPANY 
3942 Wentworth Avenue, Chicago, lil 
—Largest, oldest and best known Home Furnishing Concern in America Selling on Credit 
Established 1855--S8 Years of Success 22 Great Stores— 1,000,000 
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Burton Holmes, 


the well-known lecturer and writer 
on travel topics, has traveled nearly a 
million miles. He has tried all kinds 
of travel funds. This is what he says of 
“A.B.A.” Cheques: 
“My ‘A.B.A.’ Cheques were just as good as 
gold and twice as handy—negotiable at any 


time and anywhere.” 
(Signed) E. BURTON HOLMES, 


**A.B.A.’’ Cheques 


are safe, handy and economical for travel in any part of 
the world. Hotels, railway and steamship lines generally, 
and the best shops everywhere, know them and are 
glad to accept them at full face value. 
“A.B.A.” Cheques are issued in $10, $20, $50, and 
$100, each cheque engraved with its exact 
value in foreign money. Your signature 
identifies you anywhere. 


Get them at your Bank 
If your own bank is not yet supplied with them, 
write for information as to where they can 
be obtained in your vicinity. 
BANKERS TRUST CO, 
New York City 

















RANGER BICYCLES 


\ Have imported roller chains, sprockets and pedals; New 
he Departure Coaster-Brakes and Hubs; Puncture Proof 


Tires; highest grade equipment and many advanced 
' features possessed by no otherwheels. Guaranteed § yrs. M EK. RI 
AX) FACTORY PRICES “sss "ee. sep I 
ih wheels. Other reliable models @12 up. A few 
1 ood second-hand machines 83 to 68. Soest O N A I N 
io DAYS’ FREE TRIAL r=" 2; || FOUN T 


Sreight 








S 
Rear Wheels, lamps, parts, sundries, Aal/ usual prices. 


= al, 
i Prepaid, anywhere in U.S., without a cent in advance, 
Rider Agents everywhere are coining money sell- 

ing our bicycles, tires and sundries. Write today. 


DO NOT BUY 2 bicycle or a pair of tires from 
anyone at any price until you get our big new ee E. 
CYCLE CO., Dept. B-110 CHICAGO 


Diving ecvcrsthing, Write tt now, TIRES, Coaster Brake 
FOR TWO DOLLARS 
: POCKET EDITIONS : SPECIAL 











USEFUL SUBJ ECTS 10c, EAOM, ee esc 
Sheldon’s Letter Writer; awe Legere Cats VompreSoents. ONE YEAR 
or How to Be Beautiful; Guide to Etiquette; ysical Healt ul- YT] aS ma Pd 
ture; Frank Merriweil’s Book of Physical Development; National GUARANT EE 
Dream Book; Zingara Fortune Teller; The Art of Boxing and Self- CERTIFICATE 


defense; The Key to Hypnotism; U. S. Army Physical Exercises. 


Street & Smith, Publishers, 79-89 Seventh Ave., New York WITH EACH PEN 


LEARN TO iia EARN 225,220 





ADVERTISEMENTS a 
We can positively show you by mail 14-kt. Gold Pen Point. Will not Blot, 
How to Increase Your Salary. Book mailed free. PACE-DAVIS co., z a. , 
1010 Page Building, Chicago, !ti., or 150 Nassau Street,New York Scratch or Slip. M oney refunded if not 
LEARN JEWELERS’ ENGRAVING os ? < F 
Ahigh salaried and easily learned trade, taught thoroughly by mail. We will satished. Price $2.00 each, sent prepaid. 


teach the beginner better engraving than he can gain in years of rigid appren- 
ticeship. We will also improve the skill of any engraver. Send for our catalog. 
The Kngraving Scho 10 Page Bide., Michigan Ave., Chieago, Il. 


OU CAN WHITE A SORT STORY: | Berinners THE COTTIER CO. 
1 th ‘ect method; many se . . oe. ae 
ries before complet course. We help those Second National Bank Building 


who want to sell their storie Write for particulars. a pana: cS . 
School of Short-Story Writing, Dept. 1010 __Page Building, _Chieag: Fifth Avenue at Twenty-eighth Street 
New York City, N. Y. 
























BE AN ILLUSTRATOR 
by mail how to draw for t ion, 
magazines and newspapers. 10 Page Bidg 
Send for Catalog. Chicago,IL. 
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Fairy Magic—Telephone Reali 


A tent large enough to shelter his 
vast army, yet so small that he could 
fold it in his hand, was the gift de- 
manded by a certain sultan of India 
of his son, the prince who married 
the fairy Pari-Banou. 


It was not difficult for the fairy to 
produce the tent. When it was 
stretched out, the sultan’s army con- 
veniently encamped under it and, as 
the army grew, the tent extended of 
its own accord. 


A reality more wonderful than 
Prince Ahmed’s magic tent is the Bell 
Telephone. It occupies but a few 
square inches of space on your desk 


~~. oe 
7S 

















or table, and yet extends over the 
entire country. 


When you grasp it in your hand, 
it is as easily possible to talk a hun- 
dred or a thousand miles away as to 
the nearest town or city. 


In the Bell System, 7,500,000 tele- 
phones are connected and work to- 
gether to take care of the telephone 
needs of the people of this country. 


As these needs grow, and as the 
number of telephone users increases, 
the system must inevitably expand. 
For the Bell System must always 
provide a service adequate to the 
demands of the people. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 
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Woman’s Looks 
A woman’s 
looks count 


for so much 
more than a 















man’s in the 
sum of life, 

! that she owes 

| it to herself 

| to do all that 

she reason- 

ably can to 

| preserve, and 

4 if possible enhance, whatever grace and charm of 

=| person nature may have endowed her with. 

is To this end— 

i Pears’ Soap 

The Great English Complexion Soap 

the purest and best toilet soap ever manufac- 
tured contributes in an eminent degree. Its 
dainty emollient action softens and refines the 
skin and keeps it in a healthy condition. 

| It is Matchless for the Complexion 

Nal e 

i eceeeereemmrerenenersmecrenemmerece ee ee 

“All rights secured” 


OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 
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PRINCE ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 


just everlastingly buries the hatchet over 
pipe-grouches. You sheath your scalping 
knife, old scout. Pack that favorite jimmy 
pipe tight with P. A. Tease it with a little 
fire and watch the old dream 
stuff come back in clouds of 
fragrant, cool smoke. No bite, 
no sore tongue—that’s removed 
by our patented process. 





Sold everywhere in the toppy 
red bag, Sc; tidy red tin, 10c; 
pound and half-pound humidors. 


R. J. REYNOLDS 
TOBACCO CO. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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Bar None 


The delicious, snappy flavour of 


POSTUM 


Naturally makes the little folks “beg” and it’s a pleasure to yield. 


While Postum tastes much like rich, mild Java, it is wholesome, nourishing and 
free from the coffee drug, caffeine—the frequent cause of impaired health. 


There's a wonderful army of former coffee drinkers now using Postum and one 
may be sure 


“‘There’s a Reason’’ 





